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ADVERTISEMENT, 



FOR a number of years Goldsmith's His- 
tory of Greece has been used very generally 
both in public seminapes and in private educa- 
tion. This^ therefore^ is suflSicient to justify 
the Editor in endeavouring to increase the 
character, and enhance the value, of those little 
volumes. — ^This edition will be found to possess 
many advantages over any hitherto published ; 
the text has been cerrected with extreme care, 
many historic facts introduced in the form of 
notes, anachronisms which had escaped the 
notice of former Editors corrected, a very con- 
siderable number of dates introduced, the parti- 
tion of the empire of Alexander described, and 
the fortunes of his successors detailed. So that, 
if the exertions of the Editor are as successful 
as the labour he has bestowed would lead him to 
hope, the defects of this edition will be found 
to be those only to which an abridged history 
must be for ever liable. 

Dublin, May 1, 1881. 
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HISTORY OF GREECE. 



CHAPTER I. 



OP THE EARLIEST STATE OF GREECE. 

THE first notices we have of every country 
-jTB fabulous and uncertain. Among an unen- 
^ Ltened people every imposture is likely to take 
;e, for ignorance is the parent of credulity, 
rdfldng therefore which the Greeks have trans- 
Itted to us concerning their earliest state can 
relied on. Poets were the first who began to 
jord the actions of their countrymen, and it 
a part of their art to strike the imagination 
ren at the expense of probability. For this 
iason, in the earliest accounts of Greece we 
ire presented with the machinations of gods and 
lemi-gods, the adventures of heroes and giants, 
'the ravages of monsters and dragons, and all 
the potency of charms and enchantments. Man, 
plain historical man, seems to have no share 
in the picture, and while the reader wanders 
through the most delighted scenes the imagina- 
tion can offer, be is scarce once ptesenle^ ^N\ScL 
the actions of such a being as him^eAi, 
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S HISTORY OF GRfiECE* 

It would be vain therefore, and beside the pre* 
«ent purpose,to give an historical air to accounts 
Which were never meant tobe transmitted as true . 
Some writers indeed have laboriously undertaken 
to separate the truth from the fable, and to give 
us an unbroken narrative from the first dawning 
of tradition to the display of undoubted history; 
they haiVe levelled domn all mythology to their 
own apprehensions, every fistble is made to look 
with an air of probability : instead of a golden 
fleece, Jason goes in pursuit of a great treasure ; 
instead of destroying a chimera, Bellerophon re- 
claims a mountain ; instead of an hydra, Her- 
cules overcomes a robber. 

Thus the fanciful pictured of a strong imagi- 
nation are taught to assume a serious severity, 
and tend to deceive the reader still more by of- 
fering in the garb of truth, what had been only 
meant to deUght and sillure him« 

The fabulous^ age, therefore, of Greece must 
have no place in history ; it is now too late to 
separate those parts which may have a renl foun*^ 
dation in nature from those which owe their 
existence wholly to the imagination. There are 
no traces left to guide us in that intricate pur- 
suit, the dews of the morning are past, and it 
is vain to attempt continuing the chase in meri- 
dian splendor. It will be sufficient therefore for 
us to observe, that Greece, like most other coun- 
tries of whose origin we have any notice, was at 
first divided iato a number of petty states, each 
cQmmanded by its own sovereign.* Ancient 
Greece, which is now the south part of Turkey 
in Europe, is bounded on the east by the ^gean 
aea, VtCVf called the Archipelago ; on the south 

iGfeea irBsditided into Peloponnesus, Attica, Fhocjs, 
Mi9lm, Ac«riiA9ia, put o€ EpixvAt and some 
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by the Gretau or Candiafi sea ; on Ihe west by 
the Ionian sea ; and oa the north by Mlyria and 
Thrace. Of such very narrow extent, and so 
very contemptible with regard to territory, wai» 
that country which gave birth to all the arts of 
war and peace ; which produced the greatest 
generals, philosc^hers, poets, painters, archi- 
tects, stud statuaries, that the world ey er boasted^ 
which overcame the most powerful monarchs ; 
and dispersed the most numerous armies that 
ever were brought into the field, and at last be- 
came the instructor of all mankind. 

It is said in Scripture, that Javan, the fourth 
son of Japetb, who immediately after the con- 
fusion tA Babel settled in Attica, was the father 
of all these mttions that went under the general 
denomination of Greeks. Of his four sons, 
Elisha, or Ellas, is said to have given name to 
the "EAXijyf^,* a general name by which the 
Greeks were known. Thrasis, the second soft> 
is thought to have settled in Achaia ; Cbittim 
settled in Macedonia ; and Dodaliim, the fourth , 
son, iu Thessaly in Epirus. How they pot»-. 
tioned out the country, what revolutions they 
experienced, or what wars they maintained, are 
utterly unknown ; and indeed the history of 
petty barbarous states, if known, would hardly 
recompense the trouble of inquiry. In those 
early times, kingdoms were but inconsiderable; 
a single city, with a few leagues of land, was 
often honoured with that magnificent appella- 
tion ; it would therefore embarrass history 
to enter into the domestic privacy of every 
little state, as it would be rather a subject for 

"EXXtjvs^, wl)ich mWt writers cleriye from HdHen thesonctf 
Deucalion, king of Thessaly > was only the n«me of a stnall ^attof 
the Offers: the ancient Greeks were caWedXs^ ;x txxw^ ^^vveriw 
OMsoej PelasgL 
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the economist than the politician. It will suf- 
fice to observe, that Sicyon is said to be the 
most ancient kingdom of Greece. The begin- 
ing of this petty sovereignty is placed by his- 
torians in the year of the world one thousand 
nine hundred and fifteen, before Jesus Christ 
two thousand eighty-nine, and before the first 
Olympiad, one thousand three hundred and 
thirteen. The first king was ^gialeus. Its 
duration is said to have been a thousand years. 
The kingdom of Argos, in Peloponnesus, be- 
A M ^^^ ^ thousand and eighty years be- 
AtAo' fore the first Olympiad, in the time of 
' Abraham. Thefirstkingwaslnachus. 
The kingdom of Mycense succeeded. The 
seat of government was translated thither from 
Argos, by Pferseiis, the grandson of Acrisius, the 
last king of that country, whom Perseus unfor- 
tunately slew. The kmgs who rdgned at My- 
cenae after Perseus, were Electryon, Sthenlus, 
and Eurystheus ; the latter of whom was driven 
out by the Heraclidae, or the descendants of 
Hercules, who made themselves masters of 
Peloponnesus. 
The kingdom of Athens was first founded by 
A M ^^^''^P^^ ^^ Egyptian.* This prince 
OAAQ having settled in Attica, divided the 
' whole country subject to him into 
twelve districts, and also established a court for 
judging causes, entitled the Areopagus. Am- 
phictyon, the third king of Athens, procured a 
confederacy among the twelve states of Greece, 
which assembled twice a year at Thejrmopylae, 

* Our author omits the history of Athens previous to the reign 
c»f Cecrops, as not being authentic : however, most historians ac- 
knowledge, that Attica was called Ogygia from Ogyges, who reigned 
}^m_de/aiie Cecrops, and is supposed to have been co^texxytoiarj 
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tbere to offer up common sacrifices^ and to con- 
salt for the common interest of the association. 
Theseus, one of the succeeding kings of this 
state, united the twelvB boroughs of Cecrops 
into one city. Codms was the last of this line 
who devoted himself to death for his people. 
The HeracHdse having made an irruption as far 
as the gates of Athens, the oracle declared that 
they should be conquerors whose king should 
fidl in this contest. To take the earliest ad van^ 
tage, therefore, of this answer, Codrus disguised 
himself in the habit of a peasant, and provoking 
one of the enemy's soldiers, was killed by him. 
Whereupon, the Athenians sent a herald to de-« 
mand the body of their king, which message 
struck such a damp in^o the enemy, that they 
departed without strikmg another blow. After 
Codrus the title of king was extinguished among 
the Athenians. Medon, his son, was set at the 
head of the commonwealth, with the title of 
archon, which signifies chief governor. The 
first of this denomination had their places for life, 
but the Athenians growing weary of a govern- 
ment which repressed their love of freedom, they 
abridged the terms of the archon's power to ten 
years, and at last made the office elective every 
year. 

The kingdom of Thebes was first » ^ 
founded by Cadmus. This hero 95^ 
coming by sea from the coast of Phoe- 
nicia, settled in that part of the country which 
was afterwards called Boeotia. He there built 
the city of Thebes, which, from his own name, he 
called Cadmaea, and there fixed his seat of power 
and dominion. The adventures of his unhappy 
posterity, Laius, Jocasta, Oedipus, Eteocles, 
and Polynices, make a shining figure amon^the 
poetical Sctions of that period. 

b2 
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The kingdom of Sparta, or Lacedaemon, is 
supposed tobefirstinstitutedbyLeliae. Helena^ 
the tenth in succession from this monarch, is 
equally famous for her beauty and infidelity. 
She had not lived above three years with her 
husband) Menelaus, before she was carried off by 
Paris, the son of Priam king of Troy. This 
seems to be the first occasion in which the 
Greeks united in one common cause. The 
Greeks took Troy after a ten years' siege, much 
about the time tiiat Jeptha was the judge in 
Israel. 
A M Corinth began later than the other 
os^a' cities above-mentioned to be formed 

* into a state, or to be governed by its 
lungs. It was at first subject to Argos and 
Mycenae, but Sisiphus, the son of ^olus, made 

A j^ himself master of it ; and when his 
QCQQ ' descendants were dispossessed, Bachis 

• assumed the reigns of power. The go- 
vernment after this became aristocratical, a chief 
magistrate being annually chosen by the name of 
Prytanni. At last Cypselus having gained over 
the people usurped the supreme authority, which 
he transmitted to his son Periander, who was 
ranked among the seven wise men of Greece, 
from the love he bore to learning, and his en- 
couragement of its professors. 

The kingdom of Macedonia was first governed 
by Caranus descended from Hercules, and sub- 
sisted from his time till the defeat of Perseus 
by. the 'Romans, a space of six hundred and 
twenty-six years. 

Such is the picture Greece offers in its 
earliest infancy. A combination of little states, 
each governed by its respective sovereign, yet all 
uniting for their mutual safety and general ad- 

^^e. Still, however, theix intestine conten* 
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lions were carried on with great animosity, 
and, as it happens in all petty states under the 
dominion of a single commander, the jealousies 
of the princes were a continual cause of discord. 
From this distressful situation, those states, 
by degrees, began to emerge : a different spirit 
began to seize the people, and, sick of the con- 
tentions of their princes, they desired to be free. 
A spirit of liberty prevailed over all Greece, and 
a general change of government was effected in 
every part of the country except in Macedonia. 
Thus monarchy gave way to a republican go- 
vernment, which, however, was diversified into 
as many various forms as there were different 
cities, according to the different genius and pe- 
culiar character of each people. 

All these cities, though seemingly different 
from each other in their laws and interests, were 
united with each other by one common Ian-' 
guage, one, religion, and a national pride that 
tau^t them to consider all other nations as bar- 
barous and feeble. Even Egypt itself, from 
whence they had derived many of their arts and 
institutions, was considered in a very subordinate^ 
light, and rather as an half barbarous predeces- 
sor, than an enlightened rival. 

To make this union among the states of Greece 
still stronger, there were games instituted in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, with rewards for 
excellence in every pursuit. These sports were 
instituted for very serious and useful purposes ; 
they afforded an opportunity for the several 
states meeting together; they gave them a 
greater zeal for their common religion: they 
exercised the youth for the purposes of war, and 
increased that vigour and activity which was of 
the utmost importance in deciding the fate ot ^ 
battle. 
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But their chief bond of union arose from the 
council of the Amphictyons, which was in- 
stituted by Amphictyon, the son of Hellenus, 
and grandson of Deucalion^ king of Athens, as 
is already mentioned, and was appointed to be 
held twice a year at Thennopyte,* to deliberate 
for the geneml good of those states of whose 
deputies it was composed . The states who sent 
deputies to the council, were twelve, namely, 
the Thessalians, the Thebans, the Dorians, the 
lonians, the Perhaebians, tl^e Magnates, the 
Locrians, the Oetans, the Pthiotes, the Maleans, 
the Phocians, and the Dolopians. Each of those 
cities which had a right to assist at the Am- 
phictyonic council, was obliged to send two 
deputies to every meeting. The one was enti- 
tled the Hieromnemon, who. took care of the 
interests of religion ; the other was called the 
Pylagore, and had in chaise the civil interests 
of his community. Each of these deputies, 
however differing in their functions, enjoyed an 
equal power of determining all affairs relative to 
the general interests of Greece. But, althou^ 
the number of deputies seems to have been set- 
tled originally so as to answer the number of 
votes which each city was allowed, yet in pro-^ 
cess of time, on some extraordinary occasions, 
the principal cities assumed a power of sending 
more than one Pylagore to assist in a critical 
emergency, or to serve the purposes of a faction. 
When the deputies, thus appointed, appeared 
to execute their commission, after offering up 
sacrifices to Apollo, Diana, Latona, and Minerva, 
they took an oath, implying, that they would 

* When the Delphian treasores were intrusted to the care of 
iiiis M sembly, they held their meetin|^ olteraately at Delphi and 
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« 

never subvert any city of the Amphictyons^ 
never stop the course of waters either in war or 
peace^ and that they would oppose any attempts 
to lessen the reverence and authority of the gods, 
to whom they had paid their adoration. Thus, 
all offences against religion, all instances of im- 
piety and profanation, all contests betAveeh the 
Grecian states and cities came under the parti- 
cular cognizance of the Amphictyons, who had 
a right to determine, to impose fines, and even' 
to levy forces, and make war against those 
who offered to rebel against their sovereign 
authority. 

These different motives to confederacy united 
the Greeks for a time into a body of great 
power, and greater emulation. By this associa- 
tion, a country, not half so large as England, 
was able to dispute the empire of the earth with 
the most powerful monarchs of the world » By 
this association, they not only made head against 
the numerous armies of Persia, but dispersed, 
routed, and destroyed them, reducing their pride 
so low, as to make them submit to conditions of 
peace as shameful to the conquered as glorious 
to the conquerors. But among all the cities of 
Greece, there were two that, by their merit, their 
valour, and their wisdom, particularly distin- 
guished themselves from the rest : these were 
Athens and Lacedaemon. As these cities served 
as an example of bravery or learning to the rest, 
and as the chief burden of foreign war devolved 
upon them, it will be proper to enter into their 
particular history with greater minuteness, and 
to give the reader some idea of the genius^ 
character,^ manners, and government, of their 
iiespective inhabitants. 
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CHAPHER IL 

OF THE GOVERNMENT OP CTARTA, AND THE 

LAWS OF LYCURGUS. , 

ALTHOUGH the kiBgdom of Lacedasmon 
was not so considerable as tliat of Athens^ yet, 
as it t^as of much earli^ institution^ it demands 
oar first attention. Lacedaemon^ as observed 
above, was in the beginning governed by kings, 
of wMch thirteen held the reins off power in 
Sttoci^ssion, of the race of the Pelopidae^ A» 
dnrmg this daik interval there were no fixed laws 
to limit the prerogative, nor any ideas of trae 
government among the people, it does not ap* 
pear that there were any considerable encroach-- 
ments made either on the side of the king or 
that of the people. Under the race of the Hera- 
clidae, who succeeded, instead of the king, the 
people admitted two, who governed with equal 
authority. The cause of this change sfeems to 
have sprung from a very particular accident ; 
for Aristodemus dying, left two sons, Eurys- 
thenes and Procles, twins, so much alike, that 
it was hardly possible to distinguish them asun- 
der. From hence the hint was taken by the 
mother of fixing the crown upon both ; so that 
when the Spartans came for a king, she was 
either unwilling or unable to decide which of 
them was first bom, or which had the more just 
pretensions. This form of government conti- 
nued for several succeeding centuries, and 
though the one was almost ever at variance 
with bis associate on the throne, yet the go- 
Utam I UiWut remained entire. 
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It was dwnng this succession that slayerjr was 
first instltEted in Sparta. Eiucysthenes and 
Procksha^ng granted tiie Gonntrynien of Sparta 
the same privileges with the citizenSy Aps re- 
versed what his predecessors had. dcme inffavour 
of the peasants, and imposed a tribute upon 
them.* The Helotes were tiie only people tJud: 
would RQt acquiesce in &i& imposjt^ bitt Dosein 
xfibellioa ta vindicate their rightsi: the oitiaens 
Ju>wever. psevailed, the Helotes were subdued^ 
and. made prisoners. o£ w;ar. As. a still greater 
puiHshment, they and their posterity were con- 
demned to perpetual slavery ; and> to increase 
thete miseries stiU more> all other slaves were 
called bgr the general name of Helotes. -^ 

KwottldappearfnmihencQ.thatthislittlQ^tate 
was govemed vnih turbulence and oppression^ 
and requited the cilrbof severe and rigorous 
discipline* 'Shese severities and rigorous dis« 
cipline were at last in^osed upon it by Lycur*- 
gns, one of the first and most extcaordinanr 
legaslatoirs. thdjt ever appeared among mankind; 
Th^ie is> perhaps, nothing more remarkable in 
profane hisioiy, yet nothing so well attested^ 
as what relates to the laws and government of 
Lycurgus. What indeed can be more amassing 
than to. -behold a miltinausand savage race (tt 
mankind yielding submission to laws that<;onf 
tfeodled. every sensual pteasuipe and every private 
affection; to behold them give up, for the good 
of tile state, all the comforts and conveniencies 
of pri]«cate life, and making a state of domestic 
privacy mox^ severe and terrible than the most 
pain&il campaigns and the most warlike duties. 



^ The inbfAataDts'pf Helos a town in Al^cadia, Who 

dued bj Loiis tbe son of Procies, and reduc^ W ^"WWIvil 

€fusiiui^ iff 4fie prfifitke bf the tipes. *' 
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Yet all this was effected by the perseverance and 
authority of a single legislator, who gave the 
first lesson of calm resignation in his own ge- 
nerous example. 

Lycurgus was the son of Eunomus^ one of 
the two kings who reigned together in Sparta. 
The two kings djring without apparent issue, the 
right of succession reMedin Lycurgus, who aC'^ 
cordingly took the administration upon him; 
But an unexpected event came to interrupt his 
promotion ; for the queen, his sister-in-law, 
proving with child, his right became doubtful. 
A. man of less probity would have used every 
precaution to secure himself upon the throne ; 
and a proposal which was made him by the 
queen seemed to secure his pretensions. She 
offered to destroy the birth, upon condition that 
he would marry her, and take her into a share of 
power. Lycui^s wisely smothered his resent- 
ment to so unnatural a proposal, and fearful 
that she might use means to put her project in 
execution, assured her that as soon as the child 
was borne he would take upon himself to remove 
it out of the way. Accordingly ^he was de* 
livered of a boy, which Lycurgus commanded 
should be brought to him, as he was at supper 
with the magistrates ; to themiie presented the 
child as their king, and to testify his own and 
the people's joy ^ gave him the name of Charilaiis. 
Thus Lycurgus sacrificed^ ^VWlA{^p^ ^^ ^^ 
duty; and srtiU more, c6ntinuea l^sWegency^ 
not as king, but as prodicus, or protector. 
However, dreading the resentmentof the queen, 
and finding the state in great disorder, he re- 
solved, by travelling, to avoid the dangers of 
tjbQ one, and procure a remedy for the defects 

^ ^^^Mng to make himself acc\aa\!iVe^ 
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"with all the improvements of other nations^ and 
to consult the most experienced persons he 
could meet with in the art of government ; ho 
began with the island of Crete, whose hard and 
severe laws were very much admired.* In this 
island the handicraft trades were brought to 
some degree of perfection. There they wrought 
in copper and iron, and made armour, in which 
they danced, with a confased noise of bells, at 
the sacrifices of their gods. It was from them 
that the art of navigation was first known in 
Greece, andfirom them many legislators derived 
the principles of their respective institutions. 

From Crete Lycurgus passed over into Asia 
Minor, where he still found new information, 
and is said to have first introduced the works 
oiF Homer into Greece. From thence he went 
into Egypt, and is said by some to have had 
conference with the gymnosophists of India! 
Bat while thus employed abroad, his presence 
began to be greatly wanted at home. All 
parties conspired to wish his coming, and many 
messages were sent to hasten his return. The 
kings tiiemselves importuned him to that effect, 
and let him know, that the people were arrived 
at such a pitch of disorder that nothing but his 
authority could controul their licentiousness. 
In fact every thing tended to the unavoidable 
destruction of the state, and nothing but his 
pieseoce was wishgd to check its increasing dis- 
solution, ^^^^j^^m v^^ 

Lycurgus,^ length persuaded 'to return, 
found the people wearied out with their own 
importunities, and ready to receive any new 



* Here he formed an intimacy with Thales the poet, which 
afterwards of so much Importance in inducing the 8i^\bsa \a tv> 
ceive the mstitudons of this ^redX legislator, 

VOL, /. . fj ♦ • 
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impressions he might attempt. Wherefore the 
corruption being general, he found it necessary 
to change the whole form of the government^ 
sensible that a few particular laws would pi'o- 
dnce no great effect. But considering the effi^- 
cacy of reUgion in promoting every new institu- 
tion, he went first to consult the oracle of Apollo 
at Delphi, where he met a reception that might 
flatter his highest ambition, for he was saluted 
by the priestess as a friend of the gods, and ra- 
theV as a god than man. As to his new insti- 
tution also, he was told that the gods heard his 
prayers, and that the commonwealth he was 
going to establish would be the mo^t excellent 
and durable upon earth. 

Thus encouraged, on his return to Sparta, 
Lycurgus first communicated his designs to his 
particular friends, and then by degrees gained 
oyer Hie leading men to bis party, until things 
being ripe for a change, he ordered thirty of the 
principal men to appear armed in the market 
place^ Charilaiis, who was at that time king^ 
seemed at first willing to oppose this revolution, 
but being intimidated by a superior force, ho 
took shelter in the temple of Minerva ; where, 
being prevailed upon by his subjects, and beings 
also of a flexible temper, he came forth and 
joined the confederacy. The people soon ac- 
quiesced under a set of institutions which were 
evidently calculated for their improvement, and 
gladly acknowledged submission to laws which 
leaned with equsd weight upon every rank of 
society. 

To continue the kings still with a shadow of 
power, he confirmed them in their right of suc- 
cession las before, but diminished their authority 
^titnting a senate, which was to serve as a 
between the pxeio^tive and the 
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people. They still, however, had all their for- 
mer mailLS of outward dignity and respect. 
Hiey had the chief seats in every public assem- 
bly, in voting they were allowed to give their 
opinion first; they received ambassadors and 
strangers, and inspected public buildings and 
highways. In the field they were possessed of 
greater power, they conducted the armies of the 
state, and were attended by judges, field depu- 
ties, and a general of horse. However, they 
were not entirely at liberty even in war, as they 
received their orders from the senate, which, 
though for the most part discretionary, yet they 
were sometimes forced to march against the 
enemy, or return home when they least desired 
to retreat. 

The government hitherto had been unsteady^ 
tending at one time to despotism, at another 
to democracy; but the senate instituted by 
Lycurgus served as a check upon both, and 
kept the state balanced in tranquillity. This 
body, which was composed of twenty-eight 
members, with the two kmgs as presidents, 
founded their chief Jpolicy in siding with the 
kings when the pjeople were grasping at too 
much power; and, on the other hand, in es- 
pousing the interest of the people whenever the 
kings attempted to carry their authority too far. 
The senators were composed of those who 
assisted Lycurgus in his designs, as Avell as of 
several of the citizens remarkable for their pri- 
vate virtues, but none were eligible till sixty 
years of age. They were continued for life, 
except upon any notorious crime ; and this, as 
it prevented the inconveniencies of too frequent 
a change, so it was a lasting reward to the old, 
and a noble incentive to the young. TYv^^e^fettCL- 
ed the supreme court of judicature \ ai^^VkLWK^r 
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there lay an appeal from them to the people^ yef , 
us they were only convened at the pleasure of 
the senate, and as the senators were not respon- 
sible for any wrong judgment, their decrees 
generally passed without a repeal. Indeed, for 
several ages, such was the caution, and such the 
integrity of this tribunal, that none seemed de- 
sirous of seeking farther justice, and both parties 
acquiesced in the justice of their decree. How- 
ever, the great power which the senate was thus 
pbssessed of, was about a century after tempered 
by the erection of a superior court, called the 
court of the ephori,* which consisted of but 
five in number, and the members were chosen 
annually into their office. They were elected 
from the people, and had a power of arresting 
and imprisoning even the persons g{ their kings 
if they acted unbecoming Uieir station. 4-^ 

The PEOPLE also had a nominal shar^ in the 
government. They had their assemblies, con- 
sisting of citizens only; and also their great 
convention of all persons who were free of the 
state* BijJ^tU^ power of convening was but a 
mere matter c^Onn, as the senate alone was 
permitted to call them tc^iher, and as it was 
optional with that body to dismiss them at plea- 
sure. The subject of deliberation also was to 
be of their proposal, whOe the people, denied 
the privilege of debating or discussing, could 
only reject or ratify with laconic decision. To 
keep them stiU more helpless, they were left out 
of all offices of the state, and were considered 
merely as machines, which their wiser fellow- 
citizens were to conduct and employ. 

So small a degree of power granted to the 
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people might be apt to destroy these institutions 
in tiieir iBfancy, but to reconcile them to the 
change^ Lycni^s boldly resolved to give them 
a share in those lands from whence, by the in- 
creasing riches of some, and the dissipation of 
others, they had been deprived. To keep the 
people in plenty and dependance, seems to have 
been one of the most refined strokes in this 
philosopher's legislation. The generality of the 
people were at that time so poor, that they were 
destitute of every kind of possession, whilst a 
small number of individuals were possessed 
of all the lands and the wealth of the country. 
In order, therefore, to banish the insolence, the 
fraud, and thie luxury of the one, as well as the 
misery, the repining, and the factious despair of 
the ottiers, he persuaded the majority, and forced 
the Tf St to give up all their lands to the common- 
wealth, and to make a new division of them, 
that they might all live together in perfect 
equality. Thus all the sensual goods of life 
were equally distributed among the governors 
and the governed, and superior mejrU alone, con- 
ferred superior distinction. /^ /•t/y^--»r 

Lycurgus accordingly divideaall the l^nds of 
Laconiainto thirty thousand parts, and those of 
Sparta into nine thousand, and these he portioned 
out to the respective inhabitants of each district. 
Each portion was sufficient to maintain a family 
in the frugal manner he proposed ; and, though 
the kings iiad a larger share assigned them to 
support their dignity, yet their tables had rather 
an air of decency and competency, than of super- 
fluity and profusion. It is said that some 
years after, as Lycui^es was returning from a 
long journey, observing how equally the com 
was divided in all parts of the country, he wa^ 
heaid to observe, smiling on tkose uersX 

c2 
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^' Does not Lacania look Wee an estate which seve- 
ral brothers have been dividing amongst them?** 

But it would have answered no permanent 
purpose to divide the lands^ if the money were 
still suffered to accumulate. To prevent, there- 
fore, all other distinction but that of merit, he 
resolved to level down all fortune to one stan- 
dard. He did not indeed strip those possessed 
of gold or silver of their property ; but, what 
was equivalent, he cried down its value, and 
suffered nothing but iron money to pass in ex- 
change for every commodity. This coin also 
he made so heavy, and fixed at so low a rate, 
that a cart and two oxen were required to carry 
home a sum of ten minge, or about twenty 
pounds English, and a whole house was neces- 
jgary to keep it in. This iron mon^ had no 
currency among any other of the Grecian states, 
who, so far from esteeming it, treated it with 
the utmost contempt and ridicule. From the 
neglect of foreigners, the Spartans themselves 
began to depise it so, that money was at last 
brought into disuse, and few troubled them- 
selves with more than was barely suflSicient to 
supply their necessities. Thus not only riches, 
but their attendant train, avarice, fraud, ra- 
pine, and luxury, were banished from this sim- 
ple state, and the people found in ignorance of 
riches a happy substitute for the want of those 
refinements they bestow. 

But these institutions were not thought suf- 
ficient to prevent that tendency which mankind 
have to private excess. A third regulation was 
therefore made, commanding that all meals 
should be in public. He ordained that all the 
men should eat in one common hall without 
distimction ; and,lest strangers should attempt to 
ft Ms citizens by their example , a law was 
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expressly made against their continuance in the 
city. By these means frugality was not only 
made necessary, but the use of riches was 
at once abolished. Every man sent his pro\i- 
sion monthly to the common stock, with a little 
money for other contingent expenses. These 
consisted of one bushel of flour, eight measures 
of wine, five pounds of cheese, and two pounds 
and a half of figs. The tables consisted of fifteen 
persons each, where none could be admitted but 
by the consent of the whole company. Every 
one without exception of persons was obliged to 
be at the common meal ; and a long time after, 
when A gis returned from a successful expedition, 
be was punished and reprimanded for having 
eaten with his queen in private. The very chil- 
dren eat of these meals, and were carried thither 
as to a school of temperance and wisdom.^ At 
these homely repasts no rude and immoral con- 
versation was permitted, no loquacious disputes 
or ostentatious talking. Each endeavoured to 
express his sentiments with the utmost perspi- 
cuity and conciseness; wit was admitted to sea- 
son the banquet, and secrecy to give it security. 
As soon as a young man came into the room, the 
oldest man in the company used to say to him, 
pointing to the door, " Nothing spoken here 
must go that way." Black broth was their fa- 
vourite dish ; of what ingredients it was made is 
not now known, but they used no flesh in their 
entertainments ; it probably resembled those 
lenten soups which are still in use on the conti- 
nent. Dionysius, the tyrant, found their fare 
very unpalatable; but, as the cook asserted, 
the broth was nothing without the seasoning of 
fatigue and hunger. . --^-, — 

-7 

* There irere Assemblies 'field ftolely for the ^titfnst*^ tnui^t^ 
Mt/on^ called in Spartan language, LeskUe, 
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An injanction so rigorous, which thus cut off 
all the delicacies and refinements of liixary, was 
by no means pleasing to the rich, who took 
every occasion to insvdt the lawgiver upon his 
new regulations. The tumults it excited were 
frequent ; and in one of these, a young fellow, 
whose name was Alcander, struck out one of 
Lycurgus's eyes. But he had the msyority of 
the people on his side, who, provoked at the out^ 
rage, delivered the young man into his hands to 
treat him with all proper severity. Lycurgus, 
instead of testifying any brutal resentment, won 
over his aggressor by all the arts of affability and 
tenderness, till at last, from being one of the 
proudest and most turbulent men of Sparta, he 
became an example of wisdom and moderation*, 
and an useful assistant to Lycurgus in promot- 
ing his new institutions. 

Thus, undaunted by opposition, and steady in 
his designs, he went on to make a thorough refor- 
mation in the manners of his countrjrmen. As 
the education of youth was one of the most impor- 
tant objects of a legislator's care, he was ever 
watchful to instil such early principles, that chil- 
dren should in a manner be bom with a sense of 
order and discipline. His grand pnnciple was, 
that children were properly the possession of the 
state, and belonged to the community more than 
to their parents. To this end he began from 
the very time of their conception, makmg it the 
mother's duty to use such diet and exercise as 
might fit her to produce a vigorous and healthy 
oflspring. As, during this period, all institutions 
were tinctured with the savageness of the times, 
it is not wonderful that Lycurgus ordained that 
uU such children as, upon a public view, were 
deemed deformed or weakly, and unfitted for 
Ikfo ci vigour and &tigue, should be 
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exposed to perish in a cavern near mount Tay- 
getus. This was considered as a public punish- 
ment upon the mother, and it was thought the 
readiest way to lighten the state of a future en- 
cumbrance . 

Those infants that were bom without any 
capital defects were adopted as children of the 
state, and delivered to their parents to be nursed 
with severity and hardship. From their ten- 
derest age they were accustomed to make no 
choice in their eating, nor to be afraid in the 
dariL, or when left alone, nor to be peevish or 
fretfol, to walk barefoot, or lie hard at nights, 
to wear the same clothes winter and summer, 
and to fear nothing from their equals. At the 
age of seven years they were taken from their 
parents, and delivered over to the classes for a 

Eublic education. Their discipline there was 
ttle else than an apprenticeship to hardship, 
self-denial, and obedience. In these classes 
one of the boys nM)re advanced and experienced 
than the rest, presided as captain, to govern and 
chastise the refractory. Their very sports and 
exercises wereregulatedaccordingto the exactest 
discipline, and made up of labour and fatigue; 
They went barefoot, with their heads shaved, and 
fought with one another naked . While they were 
at table it wasusualforthe masters to instruct the 
boys, by asking them questions concerning the 
nature of moral actions, or the different merits 
of the most noted men of the time. The boys 
were obliged to give a quick and ready answer, 
which was to be accompanied with his reason in 
the concisest manner, for a Spartan's language 
was as sparing as his money was ponderous and 
bulky .^ All ostentatious learning was banished 

^ Til's coDose mode ot expression is Oii&\XtiQ(usdM4 ^ 
bf the epithet of laconic^ 
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from this simple commonwealth; their only stady 
was to obey, their only pride was to suffer hard-^ 
ship. Every art was practised to harden them 
against adventitious danger. There was yearly 
a custom of whipping them at the altar of Diana, 
and the boy that bore this punishment with the 
greatest fortitude came off victorious. This was 
inflicted publicly before the eyes of their parents, 
and in the presence of the whole city ; and many 
were known to expire under the severity of 
the discipline without uttering a single groan. 
Even their own fathers, when they saw them co- 
vered with blood and wounds, and ready to ex- 
pire, exhorted them to persevere to-the end with 
constancy and resolution. Plutarch, who says 
that he had seen several children expire under 
this cruel treatment, tells us of one who, having 
stolen a fox, and hid it under his coat, chose ra- 
ther to let it tear out his very bowels than dis- 
cover the theft. 

Every institution seemed tending to harden the 
body and sharpen the mind for war. In order to 
prepare them for stratagems and sudden incur- 
sions, the boys were permitted to steal from each 
other, but if they were caught in the fact, they 
were punished for their want of dexterity. Such 
a permission, therefore, was little better than a 
prohibition of theft, since the punishment fol- 
lowed, as at present, in case of detection. In 
fact, by this institution, negligence in the pos- 
sessor was made justly liable to the loss of the 
possessions, a consideration which has not been 
suflSciently attended to by subsequent legislators. 

At twelve years old the boys were removed 
into other classes of a more advanced kind. — 
There, in order to crush the seeds of vice, which 
at tha t time began to appear, their labour and 
'~^' ovi«|« increased with thfiivT ft^e. TVv^t€> 
tbeir instructor from amow% \\v^ m^w 
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called PsdonomuSy and under him the Irens^ 
young men selected from their own body, to 
exercise a more constant and immediate com- 
mand OTer them. They had now their skirmishes 
between parties^ and their mock fights between 
larger bodies. In these they often fought with 
haiMls, feet, teeth, and nails, with such obstinacy, 
that it was common to see them lose their 
eyes, and often their lives, before the fray was 
determined. Such was the constant discipline 
of their minority, which lasted till the age of 
' thirty, before which they were not permitted to 
marry, to go into the troops, or to^bear any of- 
fice in the state. 

With regard to the virgins, their discipline was 
equally strict with the former. They were in- 
ured to a constant course of labour and industry 
until they were twenty years old, before which 
time they were not aili^wed to be marriageable. 
They had also their peculiar exercises. They ran, 
wrestled, pitched the quoit, and performed all 
these feats naked before the whole body of the 
citizens. Yet this was thought no way inde- 
cent, as it was supposed that the frequent view 
of the person would rather check than excite 
every .looser appetite. An education so manlike* 
did not fail to produce in the Spartan women 
corresponding sentiments. They were bold, 
frugal, and patriotic, filled with a sense of ho- 
nour, and a love of military glory. Some fo- 
reign women in conversation with the wife of 
Leonidas saying, that the Spartan women alone 
knew how to govern the men, she boldly repli- 
ed, '* the Spartan women alone bring forth men.'' 
A mother was known to give her son, who was 
going to battle, his shield, with this remarkable 
advice, " Return %mth it, or return upon it/' Ii^.-^ 
plying', that rather than throw it {tom >Ka& ^ 
£ight, he should be borne upon \t JtLe^^Qi Xft ' 
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friends in Sparta. Another hearing that her son 
was killed lighting for his countty, she answered 
without any emotion, " it was for that I brought 
trim into tlie world." After the battle of Leuctra, 
Uio parents of those who fell in the action, went 
to ttic temples to thank the gods their sons had 
done their duty, while those whose children sur- 
vived that dreadful day seemed inconsolable.*^/^ I 

Yetit must not be concealed, that in a city 
where the women were inspired with such a pas- 
sion for military glory, they were not equally re- 
markable for connubial fidelity. In fact,^ there 
was no law against adultery, and an exchange of ^ 
husbands was often actually practised among 
them. This was always indeed by the mutual 
consent of parties, which removed the tedious 
ceremonies of a divorce. One reason assigned 
for allowing this mutual liberty, was not so much 
to gratify licentious desive, as to improve the 
breed of citizens, by matching such as were pos- 
sessed of mutusd inclination. In fact, in many 
of the laws of Lycurgus he seems to admit, that 
private vices may become public benefits, and 
this among the number. 

Besides these constitutional resolutions, there 
were many other general maxims laid down that 
obtained the force of laws among them. They 
were forbid to exercise any mechanic art. The 
chief occupation of the Spartans was bodily ex- 
ercises or hunting. The Helotes, who had lost 
Jl^^i' lit>erty some centuries before, and who 
had been condemned to perpetual slavery, tilled 
tiieir lands for them, receivmgfor their labour a 
bare subsistence. The citizens thus possessed 
ot competence and leisure, were mostly in 
company in their large common halls, where 
tliev met and conversed together. They passed 
■ll^uieu- time alone, being accustomed to 
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IiTe like bees, always together, always attentive 
to their chiefs and leaders. The love of their 
country and the public good was their predomi- 
nant passion, and all self-interest was lost in 
the general wish for the welfare of the com- 
mnnity* Pedarctus having missed the honoar 
l^-^of being of the three hundred who had a certain 
» ^mlkk in the city, converted his disappointment 
into joy, that there were three hundred better men 
in Sparta than he. 

Among the maxims of this legislator, it was 
forbidden them to make frequent war upon the 
same enemies. By this prohibition they were 
restrained from lasting and immoderate re- 
sentment, they were in no danger of teaching 
their discipline to those they made war upon, 
and all their alliances were thus more frequently 
renewed. 

Whenever they had broken and routed their 
enemies, they never pursued them farther than 
was necessary to make themselves sure of the 
victory. They thought it sufficiently glorious 
to overcome, and were ashamed of destroying 
an enemy that yielded or fled. Nor was this 
without answering some good purposes, for the 
enemy, conscious that all who resisted were put 
to the sword, often fled, as they were convinced 
that such a conduct was the surest means of 
obtaining safety. Thus valour and generosity 
seemed ^e rulingmotives of this new institution; 
arms were their only exercise and employment, 
and their life was much less austere in the camp 
than the city. The Spartans were the only peo- 
ple in the world to whom the time of war was a 
time of ease and refreshment, because then the 
severity of their manners was relaxed, and the 
men were indulged in greater libetUe^, WWel 
Ihem the Srst and inviolable laYi ot ^«X 

VOL. I. n 
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never to turn their backs on the enemy^ however 
disproportioned in force, nor to deliver up their 
arms until they resigned them with life. When 
the poet ArchUochus came to Sparta, he waa. 
obliged to quit the city for having asserted in 
one of his poems, that it wrs better for a man to- 
lose his arm than his life. Thus resolved upon 
conauest or death, they went calmly forward with 
all tne confidence of success, sure of meeting a 
glorious victory, or, what they valued equaOy*^ 
a noble death. . 

Thus depending upon their valour alone for 
safety, their legislator forbid walling the city. It 
Mras his malcim that a wall of men was preferable 
to a wfidl of brick, and that confined valour was 
scarce preferable to cowardice. Indeed a city 
in which were thirty thousand fighting men; 
stood in little need of walls to protect it ; and 
we have scarce an instance in lustory of their 
suffering themselves to be driven to their last re- 
treats. War and its honours was their employ- 
ment and ambition; their Helotes, or slaves, 
tilled the grounds, and did all their servile drud- 
gery .-^Ttese unhappy men were in a manner 
bound to the soil, it was not lawful to sell them 
to strangers, or to make them free. If at any time 
their increase became inconvenient, or created 
a suspicion ii^ftheir fierce masters, there was a 
crypteia, or secret act, by which they were per- 
mitted to destrpy them. From this barbarous 
severity, however, Lycuigus is acquitted by 
Plutarch, but it is plain> that his institutions 
were not sufficient to restrain the people from 
such baseness and cruelty. It was by this act 
allowed for several compam'es of young men to 
go out of the city by day, and concealing them- 
in the thickets, to rush out in the night 
fjjAveB, and kill all they could find 
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in their way. Thucydides relates, that twc 
thonsand Of these slaves disappeared at once 
without ever after being heard of. It is truly 
amazing, how a people like the Spartans, re- 
nowned for lenity to the conquered, for sub*- 
mission to their superiors, for reverence to- oM 
age^ and friendship for each other, should yet 
be so very brutal to those beneath them ; ta 
men that ought to be considered in every respect 
as their equals, as their countrymen, and only 
degraded by an unjust usurpation. Yet nothing 
is more certain than their cruel treatment; they 
were not only condemned to the most servile oc-^ 
cupations, but often destroyed without reason. 
They were frequently made drunk and exposed 
before the children, in order to deter them from 
so brutal a species of debauchery. 

Such was the general purport of the institu- 
tions of Lycurgus, which, from their tendency, 
gained the esteem and admiration of all the sur^ 
rotmding nations. The Greeks were ever apt 
to be dazzled rather with splendid than usefal 
virtues, and praise the laws of Lycurgus, which 
at best were calculated rather to make mien 
warlike than happy, and to substitute insensi*^ 
bility to enjoyment. If considered in a poli- 
tical light, the city of Lacedaemon was but a 
military garrison, supported byi||he labour of 
a numerous peasantry who were slaves. The 
laws, therefore, by which they vere governed, 
were not much more rigorous than many of the 
military institutions of modem princes, the same 
labour, the same discipline, the same poverty, 
and the same subordination, is found in many 
of the garrisoned towns of Europe, that prevailed 
for so many centuries in Sparta. The only dif- 
ference that appears to me betweew^^o\!toiA!Jf 
LacedadmoD, and a soldier in gaxmou %X %'N 
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Yelin, is, that the one was permitted to many 
at thirty, and the other is obliged to continue 
single all his life ; the one lives in the midst of 
a civilized country, which he is supposed to 
protect, the other lived in the midst of a number 
of civilized states, which he had no inclination 
to offend. War is equally the trade of both, 
sind a campaign is frequently a relaxation from: 
the more rigorous confinement of garrison duty* 
When Lycurgns had thus completed his miU* 
tary institution, and when the form of govern- 
ment he had established seemed strong and 
vigorous enough to support itself, his next care 
was to give it all the permanence in his power. 
He, therefore, signified to the people that some- 
thing still remained for the completion of his 
plan, and that he was under a necessity of going 
to consult the oracle at Delphi for its advice. 
In the meantime, he persuaded them to take 
an oath for the strict observance of all his laws 
till his return, and then departed with a full re- 
solution of never seeing Sparta more. When 
he was arrived at Delphi, he consulted the 
oracle to know, whether the laws he had made 
were suflicient to render the Lacsedemonians 
happy ? and being answered, that nothing was 
wanting to their perfection, he sent this answer 
to Sparta, aivd then volunt^y starved himself 
to death. Others say, that he died in Crete, 
having ordered his body to be burnt, and his 
ashes to be thrown into the sea. The death of 
of this great law-giver gave a sanction and autho- 
rity to his laws which his life was unable to 
conter. The Spartans regarded his end as the 
most glorious ii all bis actions^ and a noble 
finishing of lOl his former services ; they consi- 
dMed tbcmiselveft as bound by every tie of gra« 
naHfinn to ii stiict observ^jK^ oC %ll 
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bis indtitations ; and the long continuance of 
the Spartan govemment is a proof of their perse- 
vering resolution. 

The citizens of Lacedsemon thus instituted, 
schemed only desirous of an opportunity of dis- 
playing the superiority of their power among 
the neighbouring states, their rivals. The war 
between them and the Messenians soon taught 
them to know the advantages of their military 
institution ; but as I am hastening to more im- 
portant events, I will touch upon this as con- 
cisely as I can. There was a temple of Diana 
common to the Messenians and Lac8edemonians> 
standing upon the borders of either kingdom. 
It was tiiere that the Messenians were accused 
of attempting the chastity of some Spartan 
virgins, and of killing Teleclus,^ one of the 
Spartan kings, who interposed in their defence. 
llie Messenians, on the other hand, denied the 
charge, and averred, that these supposed virgins 
were young men thus dressed up with daggers 
under their clothes, and placed there by Teleclus 
with an intent to surprise them. To tiie mutual 
resentment occasioned by this, another cause of 
animosity was soon after added : Polychares^ a 
Messenian, who had won the prize in the Olym- 
pic games, let out some cows to pasture to 
Eusephnus, a Lacedsemonian, who was to pay 
himself for their keeping with a share of the in- 
crease. Eusephnus sold the cows, and pre- 
tended they were stolen firom him. Polychares 
sent Us son to demand the money ; but the 
LacedaemcHuan, to a^^^vate his crime, killed 
the young man, and persuaded his countrymen 
to? give no redress. Folychares, therefore, uii- 
■ dertook to do himself justice, and killed alt tbo 

d2 
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Lacedaemonians that came in his ^^y. Ex- 
postulations passed between both kingdoms, 
till at last the afiiiir came to a general war, 
which was carried on for many years, with 
doubtful success. In this situation the ^*^S" 
senians sent to consult the oracle of Delphi, 
which required the sacrifice of a virgin of the 
family of ^py tus. Upon casting lots among the 
descendants of this prince, the chai^ fell upon 
the daughter of Lyciscus, but being thought 
to be suppositious, Aristodemus offered his 
daughter, whom all allowed to be his own. Her 
lover, however, attempted to avert the blow, by 
asserting, that she was with child by him, but 
her father was so enraged, that he ripped up 
her belly with his own hand publicly to vindi- 
cate her innocence. The enthusiasm which this 
sacrifice produced, served for a while to give the 
Messenians the advantage, but being at la^t 
overthrown and besieged in the city of Ithome, 
Aristodemus finding ail things desperate, slew 
bimself upon his daughter's grave. With him 
fell the kingdom of Messenia, not without a 
most obstinate resistance, and many a defeat 
of the Spartan army, which they held thus en- 
gaged for above twenty years. Nor must we 
omit one memorable transaction of the Lace- 
daemonians during this war: having drained 
their city of all its male inhabitants, and obliged 
themselves .by oath not to return until their 
designs wer^ ax^complished ; their women, in 
the mean timie, remonstrated, that from their 
long absence all posterity would be at an end. 
To remedy this inconvenience, they detached 
Jifty of their most promising young men from 
the anny to go to Sparta, ^and to lie promis- 
cuously with all the young women they fancied. 
l^HtmSJ^^^ 0^ ^^^ yir^^ were from tbena 
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called ParthenisB> who^ finding themselves con- 
tenmed and slighted by the Spartans on their 
return, joined, some years after, in an insurrec- 
tion with the Helotes, but were soon suppressed. 
Being expelled the state, they went under the 
conduct of their captain, Phalanthiis, and set- 
tled at Tarentum, in Italy. 

After a rigorous subjection of thirty-nine 
years, the Messenians oncei more made a vigo- 
rous struggle for freedom, being headed by Aris- 
tomenes,* a young man of great courage and 
capacity. The success of the first engagement 
was doubtful, and the Lacedaemonians being 
advised by the oracle to send for a general from 
among the Athenians, this politic state sent 
them Tyrtseus, a poet and school-master, whose 
chief business was to harangue and repeat his 
own verses. The Spartans were little pleased 
with their new leader, but their veneration for 
their oracle kept them obedient to his com- 
mands. Their success, however, did not seem 
to improve with their duty ; they suffered a de- 
feat firom Aristomenes, who losing his shield 
in the pursuit, their total overthrow was pre- 
vented. A second and a third defeat followed 
soon after ; so that the Lacedaemonians, quite 
dispirited, had thoughts of concluding a peace 
upon any terms. But Tyrtaeus so enflamed 
them by his orations and songs in praise of 
military glory, that they resolved upon another 

^ The first remarkable exploit of this young man's life was is 
foUows : There was at Lacedsemon a temple dedicated to Minerra, 
called the Brazen house ; Aristomenes entered the city by night, 
and suspended against the walls of this temple a shield, on which 
the following words were inscribed : '* Aristomenes. dedicates this 
diield, taken from the spoils of Sparta, to the goddess MinetT&J!* 
The ^smay produced by this event induced the Spartans to con- 
auU the Pythoness again, and it was in answer to this q^MT^t 4Hlt 
the ivMiPivmiiuDeiided an AtheniMi co>an«e\Wc« \04 
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battle, in which they were victorious, and 30on 
after Aristomenes was taken prisoner in a skir^ 
mish, with fifty of his followers. 

The adventures of this hero deserve our no- 
tice. Being carried jmsoner to Sparta, he was 
thrown into a deep dungeon* which had been 
used for the execution of male£Bu;tors, and his 
fifty soldiers with him. They were all killed 
by the fall, except Aristomenes, who, finding a 
fox at the bottom preying upon a carcase, 
securing the animal's mouth, he continued to 
hold by the tail, until the fox reached the open- 
ing by which it entered. There finding the 
issue too narrow, he was obliged to let go his 
hold, but following the track with his eye, he 
perceived a glimmering from above, and at 
length winmght his way out. After this extraoc- 
dinarjr escistpe, he repaired immediately to Eira 
to join his troops, and at their head made a 
successftil sally, by night, against the Coring 
thian forces. Nevertheless to was once more 
shortly after taken by some Cretans ; but his 
keepers being drunk, he stabbed them with tiieir 
own daggers, and returned to his forces. Bat 
his single valour was not sufficient to avert the 
nun of his country ; although, with his own 
single prowess, he had thrice earned the Heca- 
tomphoneia, a sacrifice due to those who had 
killed one hundred of the enemy hand to hand 
in batUe, yet the body of his forces being small, 
and fatigued with continual duty, the city of 
JK-ira, which he defended, was taken, and the 
Messenianst were obliged to take refage with 

*nnnat*/Uh "" ^^^'^ **^*^ ^^*»» coiwfcpoiidf with the BanK 

la^^aSr^?® "on of Ari«toiiieiie8» conducted the Mesaenian 
i.r i* r"**^°*^<"' 5 b»t Aristoineiies retired to the court 6f 
Att •00411 lAWftymDtoUOjnimUMiilMidQr 
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4 -^ Anaxilas^ a prince of Rhegium in Italy, 
^oAQ andthence crossed to MessenainSicily. 
As for Tyrtaeus, the Lacedaemonians 
made him *free of their city, which was the 
highest honour they had in their power to be- 
stow. By the accession of the Messenian coun- 
try to the territory of Sparta^this state became' 
one of the most powerful of all Greece, and 
was second only to Athens, which state it al- 
ways considered withr an eye of jealousy. 



CHAPTER III. 



OF THE GOVERNMENT OF ATHENS/ THE LAW 



s/i 

OF SOLON, AND THE HISTORY OF THE RE- 
PUBLIC FROM THE TIME OP SOLON TO THE 
COMMENCEMENT OF THE PERSIAN WAR. 

WE now return to Athens** Codrus the 
son of Melanthus, the last king of this state, 
having devoted himself for the good of his 
country, a magistrate, under the title of Archon, 
was appointed to succeed him. The first who 
bore tMs office was Medon, the son of the late 
king, who, being opposed by his brother Nileus, 
was preferred by the oracle, and accordingly 
invested with his new dignity .f This magistracy 

* Hie Athenian territory extended to the isthmus of Corinth, ' 
where a column was erected, on one side of which was engraved, 
" This is Peloponnesus not Ionia," the ancient name of Attica ; 
and on the other, ** This is not Peloponnesus, but Ionia.'* 

f The objection urged against Medon, was, the deformity of 
his person, which in those days was considered sufficient to warrant 
bi> brother's disputing tbQ rijht of succ^sdon mOcL Vvav% 
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was at first for life ; it was soon after reduced 
to a period of ten years, and at last became 
annual, and in that state it continued for near 
three hundred years. During this inactive 
government little offers to adorn the page of 
history^ the spirit of ei^tensive dominion had 
not as yet entered into Greece, and the citi- 
zens were too much employed in their private 
intrigues to attend to foreign concerns.— ^ 
Athens therefore continued a long time inca- 
pable of enlarging her power, con tent with safety 
amidst the contending interests of aspiring po- 
tentates and factious citizens. 
A desire of being governed by written laws 
A nil at last made way for a new change in 
QQQQ government. For more than a fcentury 
' they had seeii the good effects of laws 
in the regulation of the Spartan commonwealth ; 
and as they were a more enlightened people, they 
expected greater advantages from a new insti- 
tution. In the choice, therefore, of a legis- 
lator, they pitched upon Draco, a man of ac- 
knowledged wisdom, and unshaken integrity, 
but rigid even beyond human sufferance. 1€ 
does not appear that any state of Greece was 
possessed of written laws before that time; 
However, he was not afraid to enact the most 
severe laws, which laid the same penalties on 
the most atrocious and the most trifling offences. 
These laws, which punished all crimes with 
death, and which were said not to be written 
with ink, but with blood, were too cruel to be 
duly and justly administered. Sentiments of 
humanity in the judges, compassion for the 
accused when his fault was not equal to his 
suffering, the unwillingness of witnesses to 
ejcact too cruel an atonement, their fears also of 
itfi^ reaentment of the people j all Wiea^ cow- 
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Spired to render the laws obsolete before they 
conld well be carried into execution. Thus, 
the new laws counteracted their own purpose, 
and their excessive rigour paved the way for 
the most dangerous impunity. 

It was in this distressing state of the common* 
wealth, that Solon was applied to for his advice 
and assistance, as the wisest and the justest man 
of all Athens. His great learning had acquired 
him the reputation of being the first of the seven 
wise men of Greece, and his known huma- 
nity procured him the love and veneration of 
every rank among his fellow-citizens. Solon 
was a native of Saiamis, an island dependant on 
Athene, but which had revolted to put itself un- 
der the power of the Megareans. bi attempting 
to recover ^his island, the Athenians had spent 
much blood and treasure, and at last wearied 
out with such ill success, a law was made, ren- 
dering it capital ever to advise the recovery of 
their lost possei^ion. Solon, however, undertook 
to persuade them to another trial, and feigning 
himself mad, ran about the streets, using the 
most violent gestures and language; but the 
purport of all was, upbraiding the Athenians 
for their remissness and effeminacy, and giving 
up their conquests in despair. In short he acted 
his part so well, by the oddity of his manner, 
and the strength of his reasoning, that the peo- 
ple resolved upon another expedition against 
Saiamis ; and by a stratagem of his contrivance, 
in which he introduced several young men upon 
the island in women's clothes, the place was sur- 
prised, and added to the dominion of Athens. 

But this was not the only occasion on which 
he exhibited superior address and wisdom. At 
a time when Greece had carried the at\& oi fS^ 
quence, poetry, and government, lii^ei \3MP 
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they had yet been seen among mankind, Solon 
was considered as one of the foremost in each 
perfection . The sages of Greece, whose fame is 
still undiminished, acknowledged his merit, and 
adopted him as their associate. The correspond- 
ence between these wise men was at once in- 
tractive, friendly, and sincere. They were seven 
in number, namely, Thales the Milesi&n, Solon 
of Athens, Chilo of Lacedsemon, Pittacus of 
Mytilene, Periander of Corinth, Bias and Cleo- 
foulus, whose birth-places are not ascertained. 
Those sages often visited each other, and their 
conversations generally turned upon the me* 
thods of instituting the best form of govern* 
ment, or the arts of private happiness^ One 
day; when Solon went to Miletus to see Thales, 
the first thing he said was, to express his sur- 
prize that Thales had never desired to marry, 
or have children. Thales made him no answer 
then, but a few days after he contrived that a 
stranger, supposed to arrive from Athens, should 
join their company. Solon, hearing from whence 
the stranger came, was inquisitive after the news 
of his own city, but was only informed that a 
young man died there, for whom the whole 
place was in the greatest affliction, as he was 
reputed the most promising youth in all Athens. 
'^ Alas V cried Solon, ** how much is the poor 
father of the youth to be pitied ! — pray what 
was his name ? " — " 1 heard the name," replied 
the stranger, who was instracted for the occasion, 
** but I have forgot it: I only remember that all 
people talked much of his wisdom and justice.'' 
Every answer a£forded new matter of trouble 
and terror to the inquisitive father, and he had 
Just strength enough to ask if the youth was not 
^heson of Solon 1 '^ ITie very same," replied the 
mtrung^cr; at winch words Solon shewed ^\ Viie 
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^arks of the most inconsolable distress. This 
H^as the opportunity which Thales wanted, who 
took him by the hand, and said to him, with a 
smile, " Comfort yourself, my friend, all that 
has been told you is a mere fiction, but may 
serve as a very proper answer to your question, 
* why I never thought proper to marry ?'^ 

One day, at the court of Periander of ConAth^ 
a question was proposed, ** Which was the 
most perfect popular government ? " — " That," 
said Bias, ** where the law has no superior." 
" That," said Thales, *' where the inhabitants 
are neither too rich nor too poor." — "That," 
said Anacharsis, the Scythian, " where virtue 
is honoured and vice detested." — ^That," said 
Pittajcus, "where dignities are always conferred 
upon the virtuotls, and never upon the base." 
" Tliat," said Cleobulus, " where the citizens 
fear blame more than punishment." — " That," 
said Chilo, " where the laws are more regarded 
than the orators." But Solon's opinion seems 
to have the greatest weight, who said, " Where 
an injury done to the meanest subject is an 
insult upon the whole constitution." 

Upon a certain occasion, when Solon was 
conversing with Anacharsis, the Scythian phi- 
losopher, about his intended reformations in the 
state ; " Alas," cried the Scythian, " all your 
laws wiU be found to resemble spider's webs ; 
the weak and small flies will be caught and en- 
tangled, but the great and powerful will always 
have strength enough to break through." 

Sokm's interview with Croesus, king of Lydia, 
is still more celebrated. This monarch, who 
was reputed the richest of all Asia Minor, was 
wilUng to make an ostentatious display of his 
wealth before the Greek philosopher, «ii<3L %&ec ' 
AewjBtgbim immense heaps o{ tie^csui6» ' ' 
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the fr«>atest ^-ariety of other ornaments, he de- 
manded, ^vhether he did not think the possessor 
the most happy of all mankind T " No," replied 
Solon ; " I know one man more happy, a poor 
peasant in Greece, who is neither in affluence 
or poverty, has but a few wants, and has learned 
to supply Uiem by his labour." This answer was 
by no means agreeable to the Tain monarch, 
>\ho by his question only hoped for a reply that 
^vould'tend to flatter his pride. Willing, there- 
fore, to extort one still more fovourable, he 
asked, whether at least he did not think him 
happy } ** Alas/' cried Solon, " what man can be 
pronounced happy before he dies!" The in- 
tegrity and the wisdom of Solon's repliesappeared 
in the event . The kingrdom of Lydia was in- 
vaded by Cyrus, the empire destroyed, and 
Croesus himself taken prisoner. — ^When he was 
led out to execution, according: to the barbarous > 
manners of the times, he then too late recol- 
lected the maxims of Solon, and could not help 
crying: out, when on the scaffold, upon Solon's 
name. Cyrus hearing him repeat the name with 
great earnestness, was desirous of knowing the 
reason ; and being informed by Croesus of the 
philosopher's remarkable observation, he began 
to fear for himself, pardoned Croesus, and took 
him for the future into his conlidence and frimd- 
^^P: Thus Solon had the merit of saving one 
king s life, and of refonning imother. 

Such was the man to whom the Athenians 
applied for assistance in refonEuing the severity 
of their government, and instituting a just body 
of Uws. Athens was at that time divided into as 
pnny factions as th»e were different sorts of 
nM^teats in Attica, lliose that Uved upon 
""■" **^* wie fond of exact equality, 

if a few, and those \\wa. i^-^\x <9ax^<^ 
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sea coasts^ and were consequently addicted to 
Gommerce, were for keeping those parties so 
exactly balanced, as to permit neither to pre- 
vail. But, besides these, there was a fourth 
party, and that by much the most numerous, 
consisting wholly of the poor, who were griev- 
ously hairassed and oppressed by the rich, and 
loaded with debts which they were not able to 
disc^rge.* This unhappy party, which when 
they Imow their own strength, must ever prevail, 
were now determined to throw ofF the yote of 
their oppressors, and to choose themselves u 
chief who should make a reformation in govern- 
ment, by making a new division of lands-. 

As So^lonhad never sided with either, he was 
regarded ais the refuge of all, the rich liking hiiti 
because he was rich, and the poor because he 
was honest. ' Though he was at first unwilling 
to undertake so dangerous an employment, hie 
at last suffered himself to be chosen archon, and 
to be constituted supreme legislator, with the 
unanimous consent of all. This was a situa- 
in which nothing could be added to his power, 
yet many of the citizens advised him to make 
himself king, but he had too much wisdom to 
seek after a name which would render him ob- 
noxious to any of his fellow-citizens, while lie 
was in fact possessed of more than regal autho- 
rity. " A tymmy," he would say, " resembles a 
fair garden^ it is a beautiful spot while tve are 
within, but itiuants a way to get out ctt.^. 

Rejecting, therefore, the wish of royalty, he 
Tes(dvcd upon settling a form of government 
that should be founded on the basis of justice 
and reasonable liberty. Not venturing to med^- 

* ImolTent debtor^ together nith thelt \dtei taii\ dOBdM^ Vk 
«ni»cb0jfar€scftMr creditors* -'^'^ 
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. die ^ith certain disorders ^bich he looked upon 

. us incurable, he undertook to bring about no 
other alterations but such as were apparently 
reasonable to the meanest capacity. In short, 
it was his aim to give the Athenians not the 

. best of possible constitutions, but the very best 
they were capable of receiving. His first at- 

. tempt was, therefore, in favour of the poor, 
whose deb.ts he abolished at once, by an ex- 
press law of insolvency. But to do this with 
the least injury he could to the creditor, he 
raised the value of money in a moderate pro- 
portion, by which he nominally increased Uieir 
riches. But his management on this occasion 

,bad like to have had very dangerous conse- 
quences, for some of his friends, to whom the 
scheme had been previously communicated, 

. took up vast sums of money while it was low, 
in order to be possessed of the difference when 
it became of greater value. Solon himself was 
suspected of having a hand in this fraud, but to 
wipe off all suspicion, he remitted his debtors 
five, or as others say, fifteen talents, and thus 
regained the confidence of the people. 

Ills next step was to repeal all the laws 
enacted by Draco, except those against murder. 
He then proceeded to the regulation of offices, 
employments, and magistracies, all which he 
left in the hands of the rich. He distributed the 
citizens into four classes, ranging them ac- 
cording to their incomes. Those that were 
found to have five hundred measures yearly, as 
well in com as in liquids, were placed in the 
the first rank, those that bad three hundred were 
placed in the second, and those that had but 
two hundred made upjhie third. All the rest 
^^Oie citizew whose income fell short of two 
^t^t^measvLtcn^, were compiUed m ^ foutvk 
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tlas9« The people of this class were called 
Thetes^ and were considered as unqualified 6yr 
any employment whatsoever ; but to compen- 
-8ate for this exclusion, he gave every private 
citizen a privilege of voting in the great as- 
sembly of the whole body of the state. This, 
indeed, at first might appear a concession of 
small consequence, but it was soon found to 
contain very solid advantages. For, by the 
laws of Athens, it was permitted, after the de- 
.terminaticm <^ the magistrates, to appeal to the 
general assembly of the people, and thus in 
.time all causes of weight and moment came be- 
ibre them. In some measure to counteract 
the influence of a popular assembly, he gave 
great weight to the court of Areopagus^ and 
<«lSO instituted another council consisting of 
five hundred* The Areopagus, so called &om 
the place where the court was held, had been 
established some centuries bdTore, but Solon 
restored and augmented its autl^ority. To this 
court was committed the care of causing the 
laws to be observed and put in ei^ecution. Be- 
fore bis time the citizens of the greatest probity 
and justice were made judges of that tribunal. 
Solon was the first who thought it convenient 
that none should be honoured with that dignity 
but such as had passed through the office of 
arcfaoB. Nothing was so august as this court, 
and its reputation for judgment and integrity 
-became ISO vety great, that the Romans some- 
times referred causes which were too intricate 
for tiieir own decision, to the determination of 

* IW memben of the council of tije huadrad were cfaoton 
ftom amoDgit the people annually, by lot. The counsellon of eaoh 
tribe in tarn were possessed of supierior authority for the spac* 
of thirty-flre days; and were called Prytanes, ».vA ^ «wd^ -S 
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this tribunal. Nothing was regarded hercr birf 
truth. That no external objects might pre- 
vent justice, the tribunal was held in darknesi?, 
and the advocates were denied all attempts to 
work upon the passions of the judges. Supe*- 
•rior to this, Solon instituted the great council 
of fourhundrcd, who were to judge upon appeals 
from the Areopagus, and maturely to examine 
every question before it came to be debated in 
a general assembly of the people.* 

Such was the ireformation in the general ii»* 
-stitution for the good of the state, his particular 
laws for disp^ising justice were more numerous* 
In the first place, all persons who in public dis- 
tentions and diflferences espoused neither party, 
but -continued to act with a blameable neu- 
trality, were declared infamous, condemned to 
perpetual banishment, and to have all their 
estates confiscated. Nothing could more in- 
duce mankind to a spirit of patriotism than this 
celebrated law. A mind thus obliged to take 
part in public concerns, learns, from habit, to 
make those concerns its principal care, and 
self-interest quickly sinks before them. By 
•this method of accustoming the minds of the 
people to look upon that man as an enemy that 
should appear indi£ferent and unconcerned in 
the misfortunes of the public, he provided the 
state with a quick and general resource in 
every dangerous emergency. 

He next permitted every particular person to 
espouse the quarrel of any one that was injured 
or insulted. By this means every person in 
the state became the enemy of Idm who did 
wrong, and the turbulent thus were overpowered 
,by tt^ number of their opponents. 



'\!^ 



tefldSiiftjcMi to those higher oofortSi there were ten of minor 
Mt Athnu ; four eppro^^iiaud W cnnanaSL, voii iai^ >» 
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He abolished the custom of giving portions 
in marriage with young women, unless they 
were only daughters. The bride was to carry 
no other fortune to her husband than three suits 
of clothes, and some household goods of little 
value. It was his aim to prevent making ma- 
trimony a traffic, he considered it as an honour- 
able connexion^ calculated for the mutual hap- 
piness of both parties, and the general advantage 
of the state. 

Before this lawgiver's time the Athenians 
were not allowed to make their wills, but the 
wealth of the deceased naturally, and of course, 
devolved upon his children. Solon allowed 
every one that was childless to dispose of his 
whole estate as he thought fit, preferring by that 
means friendship to kindred, and choice to ne- 

• cessity and constraint. From this institution 
the bond between the parents and children be- 
came more solid and firm, it confirmed the just 
authority of the one, and increased the neces- 
sary dependance of the other. 

He made a regulation to lessen the rewards 
of the Victors at the Olympic and Isthmian 
games. He considered it as unjust, that a set 
of idle people, generally useless, often dan- 
gerous to the state, should be allotted those 

• rewards which should go to the deserving. He 

• wished to see those emoluments go to the 

• widows and families of such as fell in the ser- 
vice of their country, and to make the stipend 
of the state honourable, by being conferred only 
on the brave. )C 

To encourage industry, the Areopagus was 
charged with the care of examining into every 
man's method of living, and of chastising all 
who led an idle life. The unemployed were 
considered as a set of dangerous wA NMBtooiwft"^ 
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spirits, eager after iimoYatioin/ and hoping^ ixp- 
mend their fortunes from the plunder of tb^ 
state. To discountenance all idleness, therefore, 
a son was not obliged to support his father ul 
old age or necessity, if the latter had neglected 
giving hun some trade or occupation. All ille- 
gitimate children were also exempted from the 
same duty, as they owed little to their parents 
except an indelible reproach. 

It was forbidden to give ill language in 
publk ; the magistrates who were not eligible 
till thirty, were to be particularly circumspect 
in tfkeir behaviour, and it was even death for im 
archcn to be taken drunk. It is (^servable 
that he made no law against parricide, as sup- 
posing it a crime that could never exist in any 
community. 

With regard to women, he permitted any man 
to kill an adulterer if be was taken in the fact. 
He allowed of public brothels, but proldbited 
mercenary prostitutes from keeping ej^pany 
with modest wom^, and, as a bad^i^ distinc- 
tion, to wear flowered garments. ^Die men also 
who were notorious ior frequenting their com- 
. pany were not allowed to speak in public, and 
he wbo forqed a woman incurred a very heavy 
fine. 

These were the chief institutions of this cele- 
brated lawgiver, and although neither so striking^ 
nor yet so well authorized as those of Lycurgus, 
they did not fail to operate for several succeed- 
ing ages, and seemed to gather strength by ob- 
servance. After he had formed these institutes, 
his next care was to give them such notoriety 
that none could plead ignorance. To this end 
transcripts of them were publicly hung up in the 
city for every one to peruse, while a set of ma- 
a^dxaies, named Thesmothetae, were appointed 
' *m carefully y and ^stVuc^X^ xe^^^x 
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' them once a year. Then in order to perpetuate 
the statues^ he engaged the people by a public 
oath to observe &em religiously, at least for 
the term of an hundred years ; and thus having 
• completed the task assigned him, he withdrew 
firom the city to avoid the importunity of some, 
and the captious petulance of others . ' For as he 
well knew, it was hard, if not impossible, to 
please all. 

Solon being thus employed on his travels in 
visiting Egypt, Lydia, and several other coun- 
tries, left Adiens to become habituated to his 
new institutions, and to try by experience the 
wisdom of their formation. But it was not 
•easy for a city long torn by civil dissentions to 
yield implicit obedience to any laws, how wisely 
soever framed ; their former animosities began 
to revive when that authority was removed 
which alone could hold them in subjection. 
The Mictions of the state were headed by three 
different "leaders, who inflamed the animosity of 
the people against each other, hoping by the 
subversion of all order, to indulge their own 
private hopes of aspiring. A person named 
•Lycurgus was at the head of the people that 
inhabited the low country, Pisistratus declared 
for those who lived in the mountains, and Me- 
gacles was the leader of the inhabitants upon 
the sea coast. 

Pisistratus was of these the most powerful. 
He was a well bred man, of a gentle and in- 
sinuating behaviour, ready to succour and assist 
the poor, whose cause he pretended to espouse. 
He was wise, and moderate to his enemies, a 
most artful and accomplished dissembler, and 
was every way virtuous except in his inordinate 
ambition. His ambition gave Ima \ke ^"^qmvh 
aac0 afpossessing qualities w\ac\i\ietft^')^^Mi 
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>d, he seeBied the moBt eeakms chatt|kien for 
^qaaUtyamang the citizens, while he was actu- 
lUy aiming at the^iitire submrsioa of freedom ; 
md be declared loudly against all imioirations,. 
tvhile he was actually laetUtatiQg a change. 
The giddy multitude, cau^t by these appear- 
inces, were zealous in seconding bis views, and 
»vithout examining his motives, were driving 
leadlong to tyranny and destruction. 

It was just at the eve of success, and upon 
he point of being indulged in his ^itmost am- 
ntioB, that Pisistratus had the aEuoilification of 
seeing Solon return after an absence of ten 
(Tears, apprized of his designs^ «iid willing to 
subvert has scheoD^es. S^isible, therefose, of his 
langer^ and conscious of the penetration <yf this 
preat lawgiver, the aspiring denu^ogue used all 
lis artifice to conceal his resd desi^is, and whjie 
le flattered him in public, used «very ondeavow 
o bring over the people to second his interests. 
Solon at first endeavoured to oppose art to his 
running, and to foil him at his own weapons. 
Fie promised him in his turn, and was heard to 
leclajre, what might have been true, that, ex- 
cepting the immoderate ambition of Pisistratus^ 
le knew no man of greater or more exalted vir- 
ues. Still, however, he set himself to coun*- 
erax^t his projects, and to defeat his designs be- 
bre they were ripe for execution. 

But in a vicious commonwealth, no assiduity 
an warn, no wisdom protect. Pisistratus still 
urged his schemes with unabating ardour, and 
>very day made new proselytes by his pro- 
essions and his liberalities. At length finding 
is schemes ripe for open action, he gave him* 
elf s^eral wounds, and in that condition, with 
*• body ril bloody, he caused himself to b^ 
pcwdio bis chadot to the »Qtfa:kel-^\a»e>vi\sLeT«^ 
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bjT his complafatta and eloquence^ he so inflamed 
the populace^ that they considered: him as the 
Ttctim of their cwise, audi as suffering snch 
cmel treatmentia their defence. An. assembly 
of tibie; people was,, therefore,, immediately con- 
vened^ from whom He demanded' a guard of 
fi^y persons fiur his ftitare security. It was in 
vaia tbat.Solon nsed all his aiuthoidty and* elo- 
qoance to oppose so dangerous.a. request. He- 
considered- fais; sufierings. as mecely connteiv 
feited. Ha comparedhmi to lillysses in Homer, 
who cut hitnadf with similuir designs ; but ho 
ajlegsed that he did not act tjie part right, fbr 
tfaa design: of Ulysses was^ to deceive his one-- 
Dues, but that of Fisistiratus.was levelled against 
hi& friends^ and: supporters;. Ho upbraid^ the 
people witlL their stupidity, telling them, diat 
foe bis own part he had sense enough- to see 
tbroughi his design^ bnl they only had strength- 
enou^ to oppose. itL. His exhortations, how*- 
tfver, were vain, the party of Pisistratus pre- 
\iail£Hd^. and a guard of lifty men was appointed^ 
tp ftttend him. This* was sil thati he aimed at^^ 
fornowhavingrtfae. protection of so many crea<- 
tnxies of Jus own, notiiing remained but insensibly 
to increase their number. — ^Thns every day his- 
hirelings^ were seen to: augment, while the silent 
fears of tiie citieens 'increased in equal pro- 
portion* But it: wast now too late, for havings 
raised the nnmberto:putlnm beyond the danger 
of a repulse, he at length seized upon the 
citadel, while none was- left^- who had courage ,. 
or conduct to oppose. -- -* — • '^ v- * * ' 

In this general consternation, which was*^tBe" 
result of fdly.onthe one hand^ and treachery on 
the oiher^ the whole city was one scene ef tumult 
and disorder^ some flying, others Ofaly ooxsi- 
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phiining, others preparing for slavery with pa- 
tient submission. 

Solon was the only man who, without fear or 
shrinkinsr. deplored the folly of the times, and re- 
pn^iehed the Athenians with their cowardice and 
tft^rtoherv. •' You miijht," said he, "with case 
ha\e onislied the tyrant in the bud, but nothing 
now ivmains but to pluck him up by the roots." 
As for himself, he had at least the satisfaction 
t\l* having dischanced his duty to his country, and 
the law : and. as for the i^st. he had nothing to 
tVar« and now upon the destructicHn of his coun- 
tr> . his onh c\Hifidence was in his creat age, 
which pi\e him hop<>s of not beinr a long sur- 
\ IN or. In fact, he did not survive the liberty of 
his %vuntr> ainn e tw o vear^ : he died at Cyprus 
i!) the eightieth >ear oi' his a2^« kimenied and 
jiitm\TV\i ^\ excn s;a:e*.xi.irv^ip. Besides his 
skiU in I<kUUti\^w. Solon vas ppmartahle for 
s^^enl ocWr shiaisuc %iua!i&-;i2Mfc$. He un- 
d<rist\vsl eK\|a^flKV ia so ht£ti a desree. tkat 
m^tti huu iVvco cati^s t&e oruux ct eioquence 
a: VtWtts. He ^:^ stjtcv^fs^^nLl juEft> ia poetry, 
X*.: P'j*^.* ji:i:s^r:Sx dwi: i: ^os ctrty wc v^bi of 
cv£v A^^to^jkvx'ifc viAi jie «£i.<ii iDOC vXHUje :v^(fi.sp«te 

l'^*^ *iciA:.\ cc Sa.Ott ca£'« 5*rr««u ^? zavvlre 
K hf-i* ta :t<« :rcadxi«i xaii c\nmn!u*o?iis$^ Ly- 

/i;.>tf^.-«<.?r ^jLvc^itek xmLCxi^. itv^^ Pisas«ra-x* oqii 
vi vi»^ >,? .> ^ >J3t» -^ ^ji^ j^i^j^ ^j^^ -^•caJIe^ by 
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^^ twice deposed^ and twice found means to 

reinstate himself^ for he had art to acquire 

power^ and moderation to maintain it. The 

oiildAess of his government^ and his implicit 

submission to the laws, made the people forget 

the means by which he acquired his power; 

and, caught by his lenity, they overlooked his 

usurpation. His gardens and pleasure grounds 

were free to all the citizens ; and he is said to 

be the first who opened a public library at 

Athens. Cicero is of opinion, that Pisistratus 

first made the Athenians acquainted with the 

books of Homer, that he disposed them in the 

order in which they now remain, and first caused 

them to be read at the feasts called Panathanea. 

His justice is not less remarkable than his 

politeness. Being accused of murder, though 

it was in the time of his tyranny, he went in 

person to plead his cause before the Areopagus, 

where his accuser would not venture to appear. 

In short, he was master of many excellent 

qualities, and perverted them no farther than 

as they stood in competition with empire. 

Nothing could be objected to him but his hav-. 

ing greater power than the laws, and by not 

exerting the power, heal most reconciled the 

citizens to royalty. Upon these accounts he 

was deservedly opposed to usurpers of fewer 

Virtues, and there seemed such a resemblance 

between. him and a more successful invader of 

> 

baving Ibinid amongst the lower order of the people, a woman, bj 
name Fhya* of stature fiu* exceeding the common, be caused her 
10 bi» dressed as the goddess Minerva, and, being placed in a chariot, 
to be drawn in the city ; while heralds preceded, exclaiming, '*' Oh 
Atlwnianit reoehre Fbistratus, whom Minerya, honouring above all 
men, herself conducts into your pity.'* The people were decdfigl 
bf the aitlfice, and restored the deposed t^tanl, 

VOL. J. 9 
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his conntry's freedcmi^ that Julias Caesar Mrafl 
called the Pisistratus of Rome. wJ^ 

Pisistratus dying in tranquillity, cransmitted 
the sovereign power to his sons, Hippias and 
Hipparchus, who seemed to inherit all their 
father's virtues. A passion for learning and its 
professors had for some time prevailed in 
Athens ; and this city, which already far cx-> 
ceeded all its contemporaries in the arts of re- 
finement, seemed to submit tamely to kings 
who made learning their pride and their profes- 
sion. Anacreon, Simonides, and others, were 
invited to their courts, and nchly rewarded. 
Schools were instituted for the improvement 
of youth in the learned professions, and Mer- 
curies were set up in all highways, with moral 
sentences writ upon them for the instruction of 
the lowest vulgar. Their reign, however, lasted 
but eighteen years, and ended upon the follow- 
ing occasion. 

Harmodius and Aristogeiton^both citizens of 
Athens, had contracted a very striot friendship 
for each other, and resolved to revenge the in- 
juries which should be committed against either 
with common resentment. Hipparchus being 
naturally amorous, debauched the sister of Har- 
modius, and al^terwards published her shame 
as she was about to walk in one of the sacred 
processions, alleging^ that she was not in a 
condition to assist at the ceremony. Such a 
complicated indignity naturally excited the re- 
sentment of the two friends, who formed a fixed 
resolution of destroying the tyrants, or falling 
in the attempt. Willing, however, to wait the 
most favourable opportunity, they deferred 
their purpose to the feast of the Panathanea, 
-^ wIiJcA the ceremony required that all the 
^tizena should attend in armouT, Tot iiiw 

< 4'* 
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greater security^ they admitted only a small 
number of their friends into the secret of their 
design, coiiceiving tliat upon the first commotion 
they should not want for abettors. Thus re-^ 
solved, the day being come, they went early into 
the market-place, each armed with his dagger, 
and stodfast to his purpose. In the mean time 
Hippias was seen issuing with his followers 
from the place, to give orders without the city 
to the guards for the intended ceremony. As the 
two friends continued to follow him at a little 
distance, they perceived one of those to whom 
they had communicated their design, talking 
very familiarly with him, which made them ap- 
prehend their plot was betrayed. Eager, there- 
fore, to execute their design, they were pre- 
paring to strike the blow, but recollected that 
the real aggressor would thus go unpunished. 
Tbey once more, therefore, returned into the 
city,Vwilling to begin their vengeance upon the 
nuthor of their in^gnities. They were not long 
in quest of Hipparchtis, they met him upon 
their return, and nishing upon him, despatched 
bim with their daggers without delay, but were 
soon after themselves slain in the tumult. Hip- 
pias hearing of what was done, to prevent ftir- 
ther disorders, got all those disarmed whom he 
in the least suspected of being privy to the de- 
sign, and then meditated revenge. 

Among the friends of the late assertors of free- 
dom, was one Leona, a courtezan, who, by the 
charms of her beauty, and her skill in playing 
on the harp, had captivated some of the con- 
spirators, and was supposed to be deeply en- 
gaged in the design. As the tyrant, for such 
the late attempt had rendered him, was con- 
scious that nothing was concealed from this 
womaa, be ordered her to be pul lo ^3esa XmtaUiivti 
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in orxlor to cxton the names of the accomplices. 
lUi; she N^tv ;U1 the cruelty of their tonnents 
wiih iuviiu'iMe constancy : and« lest sheshoald 
iu iho iii>v»Y ot" her p:un he indticed to a con- 
tessi\H). she hi: ott her own tocetie« and spit it 
in the t} nun's tai'e. In this manner she died 
tkithtul to the cAuse of Khenv, shewing the 
^\>Tld ;ji Tvniariabk example of constancy in 
her sex. The Atheniaiis would not suffer the 
n^emonk *s so hensc an action *o pass into obli- 
^TxHt : ;h<tN erected a stanite to her memorv, in 
^fe'A'h c^ ik>ne$$ ^a» nrpre«nted without a 

In liise rtean tjsae Ilippias put b« bounds to 
his «sU$tyk:»oc. \ nfi^e-laotts wople exer makes 
^ s:t > Vic-A^^wt IX ris:, X ttwNf rs oi citiieBs were 
Vv: :o ^Wa:> ; xcxi to £%jini ksKsidf Kvr tke fn- 
^isv jicj^ie^: ji IVkc ea^Mrp«^se. &^ esdeaTouied 
tv> cs;,ji^:^-si iis rvtier ^y iottct: altsinces. He 
>pi^^ ^ v-;x:K,^rxf>r la stacriu^ ro use <«t «t the 

«tK\f >»:v> Vrrsvoserae*^ ^iiifrwc CiC Sanded^ 
*»^ e<fto^f*xva:-w ">> ixjx rie fnfoxisiir^ « tlie 
lJ^>x*jc*ixv*ttijjL33*^ ^i^.» '^^'v a: rbfc: race die 
n*s^s£ ;\.^>fc^rr-.S.' wv^*.c vV ti^^r^-t*. 

,/cK**" 7al^iv 5cc*x>rs :at:* yo^uittiM "^iiirry i# 
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priestess of Apollo, who, willing to oblige them, 
made her oracle the echo of their desires. As 
there was nothing, therefore, which this family 
so ardently desired as the downfall of the royal 

Sower in Athens, the priestess seconded their 
itentions, and whenever the Spartans came to 
consult the oracle, no promise was ever made or 
the god's assistance but upon condition that 
Athens should be set free. This order was so 
often repeated by the oracle, that the Spartans 
at last resolved ta obey. Their first attempts 
were, however, unsuccessful ; the troops they 
feent against the tynqit were repulsed with loss. 
A second effort succeeded. Athens was be- 
sieged, and the children of Hippias were made 
prisoners, as they were secretly conveying to a 
place of safety out of the city. To redeem 
these from slavery, the fitther was obliged to 
come to an accommodation, by which he con- 
sented to give up his pretensions to the sove- 
reign power, and to depart out of the Athenian 
territories in the space of five days. Thus 
Athens was once more set free from its tyrants-,, 
and obtained its liberty the very same * -^ 
year that the kings were expelled from qaq(* " 
Home. The family of Alcmaeon were ^^n* 
chiefly instrumental, but the people ^\ « ' 
seemed fonder of acknowledging their 
obligations to the two friends who struck the 
first blow. The names of Harmodius and Aris- 
togeiton were held in the highest respect in all 
succeeding ages, and scarce considered inferior 
even to the ffods themselves. Their statues were 
erected in me market-place, an honour which 
had never been rendered to any before ; and, 
gazing ujwm these, the people caught a love for 
freedom, and a detestation of tyranny, which 
neither lime nor terrors could e^ei ^)S\«tiBB^o^ 

F 2 • ^ 
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CHAPTER IV. 

A SHORT SURVEY OF THE STATE OF GREECB 
PREVIOUS TO THE PERSIAN WAR. 

HITHERTO we have seen the sfiates of 
Greece in constant fluctuation, different states 
risings and others disappearing; one petty 
people opposed to another, and both swallowed 
up by a third. Every city emerging from the 
ancient form of government which was origi* 
nally imposed upon it, and by degrees acquiring 
greater freedom. We have seen the introduc- 
tion of written laws, and the benefits they pro- 
duced by giving stability to government. 

During these struggles for power among their 
neighbouring states, and for freedom at home, 
the moral sciences, die arts of eloquence, poetry, 
arms, were making a rapid progress among 
them, and those institutions which they origi- 
nally borrowed from the Egyptians, were every 
day receiving signal improvements. As Greece 
was now composed of several small republics 
bordering upon each other, and differing in their 
laws, cimracter, and customs, this was a con- 
tinual source of emulation, and every city was 
not only desirous of warlike superiority, but 
also of excelling in all the arts of peace and 
refinement. Hence they were always under 
arms, and continually exercised in war, while 
their philosophers and poets travelled from 
city to city, and by their exhortations and songs, 
warmed them with a love of virtue, and with an 
ardour of military glory. These peaceful and 
g tf Ktoiy accompUslmciiU raised them to their 
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liighest pitch of grandeur^ and they now only 
wanted an enemy worthy of their anns to 
shew the world their superiority. The Persian 
monarchy^ the greatest at that time in the world, 
soon offered itself as their opponent^ and the 
contest ended with its total subversion. v, 

But as Greece was continually changing not 
only its govemment, but its customs, as in one 
century it presented a very different picture from 
what is offered in the preceding, it will be neces- 
sary to take a second view of this confederacy 
of little xepublics previous to their contests 
with Persia, as by comparing their strength 
with that of their opponent, we shall find how 
much wisdom, discipline, and valour are supe- 
rior to numbers, wealth, and ostentation. 

Foremost in this confederacy we may reckon 
the city of Athens, commanding the little state 
of Attica, their whole dominions scarce ex- 
ceeding the largest of our English counties in 
circumference. But what was wanting in ex- 
tent was made up by the citizens being inured 
to war, and impressed with the highest ideas of 
their own superiority. — ^Their orators, their phi- 
losophers, and their poets, had already given les- 
sons of politeness to mankind ; and their gene- 
rals, though engaged only in petty conflicts with 
their neighbours, had begun to practise new 
stratagems in war. There were three kinds of 
inhabitants in Athens ; citizens, stranger^, and 
servants. Their number usually amounted to 
twenty-one thousand citizens, ten thousand 
strangers, and from forty to three score thou- 
sand servants. 

A citizen could only be such by birth, or adop- 
tiojik To be a natural denizen of Athens it was 
necessary to be bom of a father and mother both 
AAemans^ and both free. Tke V^^^HJ^ttM 
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confer the freedom of the city npon strangerji, 
and tfaose whom they had so adopted^ enjoyed 
almost the same rights and privileges as the 
natural citizens. The quality of citizen of 
Athens was sometimes granted in honour and 
gratitude to those who merited well of the state^ 
as to Hippocrates the physician;* and even 
kings sometimes solicited die title for them^* 
selves and their children. When the young 
men attained the age of twenty, they were en- 
rolled upon the list of citizens^ after having 
taken an oath^ and in virtue of this they be^* 
came members of the state. 

Strangers^ or foreigners^ who came to settle 
at Athens for the sake of commerce,, or of ex- 
ercising any trade, had no share in government, 
hot votes in the assembly of the people. They 
put themselves under the protection of some 
citizen, and upon that account were obliged to 
render him certain duties and services. They 
paid a yearly tribute to the state of twelve 
drachmae, and in default Of payment were made 
slaves, and exposed to sale. 

Of servants, there were some free, and others 
slaves, who had been taken in war, or bought of 
such as trafficked in them. The Athenians were 
as remarkable for their lenity to these unhappy 
men, as the Spartans were noted for their fierce- 
ness and rigidity. There was even an asylum 
tor slaves, where the bones of Theseus had 
been interred ; and that asylum subsisted for 
near two thousand years. When slaves were 
treated with too much rigour and inhumanity, 
they might bring their masters to justice ; who^ 

* He wif m iwtift of Um id«nd of Coe> one of the Cydedei ; 
nd hmring delivered Athens from a dreadful peftilencet he wm 
kttiir/i0w»n/ed wilh « golden crown, and the prhiJegce of an 
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if the fact were sufficiently proved, were ob- 
liged to sell them to another master. They 
could even ransom themselves against their 
master's consent, when they had laid up money 
enough for the purpose ; for out of what they 
got by their labour, after having paid a certain 
proportion to their masters, they kept the re- 
mainder for themselves, and made a stock of it 
at their own disposal. Private persons, when 
ihey were satisfied with their services, often 
gave them their liberty ; and when the neces- 
sity of the times obliged the state to make their 
greatest levies, they were enrolled among the 
troops, and from thence were ever after free. 

The revenue of this city, according to Aristo- 
phanes, amounted to two thousand talents, or 
above three hundred thousand pounds of our 
money. They were generally gathered from the 
taxes upon agriculture, the sale of woods, the 
produce of mines, the contributions paid them 
by their allies, a capitation levied upon the 
inhabitants of the country, as well natives 
as strangers, and for fines laid upon different 
misdemeanors. The application of these re- 
venues was in paying the troops, both by land 
and sea, building and fitting out fleets, keeping 
up and repairing public buildings, temples, 
walls, ports, and citadels. But in die decline of 
the republic^ the greatest part was consumed 
in frivolous expenses, games, feasts, and shows, 
which cost immense sums, and were of no 
manner of utility to the state . 

But the greatest glory of Athens Vras, in 
being the school and abode of polite learning, 
arts, and sciences. The study of poetry, elo- 
quence, philosophy, and mathematics, began 
ttiere, and came ahnost to their utmost per- 
fectiaD. Tbajoung people were wsL\ti(l6li 
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leani ^ammar under masters who taught them 
re^larly, and upon the principles of their own 
lanp^ia^e. £lo(|uence was studied with still 
greater attention, as in that popular govern- 
ment it opened the way to the highest employ- 
nuMits. To the study of rhetoric was annexed 
tliat of philosophy, which comprised all the 
sciiMices ; and in these there were many masters, 
vory ronvorsunt, but, as is common, their vanity 
still frrcatcr than their pretensions. 

All the suboniinate states of Greece seemed 
to make Athons the object of their imitation ; 
and, tiiouifh inferior to it upon the whole, yet 
oarh pnvtnoin! irreut scholars, tUid remarkable 
warriors in its turn. Sparta alone took ex- 
ample i\\>m no otht'r state, but still rigorously 
att;iohod to tho institutions of the sreat law- 
(IN XT. 1.\cunnts. it disd;uiH\i all the arts (tf 
|>oa*v, >\hich. while thov pi^iished. served to 
cm^r\atc tln^ luind. and. t\>nucHl onK for w-ar, 
tl>r% ltN4^i>fi f'orw.mi ;o ianr.>^-!-ras .uid battles, 
as swr.os 4^' rt*>: auxi tr,ittqu-.ui:> , All the 
Uws *M* S)vir:ji, Av.^ al: t*:>c ir.sumik^as of 
l.^v^Ttus. su-^o-.'j.v^.; u'^ V>i»^r n^^ ::>>«t i^bieci than 

x^\^r** ^v^^^..^;roo awj.^twc riw^Tn Tn? c. Drains of 
l.?K\v..^^r-j,>r \«v:^ ,Y "' \' s,^r^s. t- :bt? Unts-- 'who 
iVih^/..iO%'. rhk" ^v:;"* ..■ S^vk":* ux\:. vh.*.. jV»t ihat 

■. » . ? • ■ . >» ,v. T>»," ^'^^^ » r . '.-x (y. -^v^i^/i j*T ; J t; -rr*, Hi . ia 

T,' 7.: IV hAl^'»*ft)N m;'"*, ;K ,\'^i;i»,'^*'x-inoi. '. :iiirrT 
tbATTs^n*- Th-v riiuiK^ i\tt> rt>rhr»- <UmHi:shf^ 
xU%\. ^x^^*^^tk'<t^. jr. ?iiK\\v*.'i»r^ ;iiiv>* hu: .'. still 

<4W|;«^t!l^^. a ftwiUMlnhir Jvvl\ iiwr. ntii^i ^-vt 

5^ ^MlU^%V '^l«OT* Om>i»4tO.>»'it: ft$ 
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tke flower of the nation^ aikl we may judge of 
their estimation by the anxiety the republic 
expressed when three hundred of them were 
once taken prisoners by the Athenians. 

But notwithstaBding the great valour of the 
Spartan state, it was formed rather for a defen* 
8ive than an offensive war. They were always 
careful to spare the troops of thek country, and 
as they had very little money, they were not in a 
capacity to send their armies upon distant ex- 
peditioBS. 

• The armies both of Sparta and Athens were 
composed of four sorts of troops ; citizens, al- 
lies, mercenaries, and slaves. The greatest 
number of troops in the two rej[>ublics were 
composed of allies, who were paid by the cities 
who sent them. Those which received pay 
from their employers were styled mercenaries. 
The number of slaves attending on every army 
was very gieat, and the Helotes, in particular^ 
were employed as light infantry. 

The Greek infantry consisted of two kinds of 
soldiers ; the one heavy armed, and carrying 
§[reat shields, spears, and scymetars ; the other 
^ght armed, carrying javelins, bows, and slings. 
These were commonly placed in the front of 
fte battle, or upon the wings, to shoot their 
auows, or fling Hieir javelins or stones at ^he 
^emy, and then retire through the intervals be- 
iimd the ranks, to dart out occasionally upon 
tbe retiring enemy. 

The Athenians were pretty much strangers 
to cavalry, and the Lacedaemonians did not 
begm their use till after the war with Messene. 
Iliej raised their horse principally in a small 
city not far £rom Lacedaetaion, called Siros, and 
they were f^ajs placed oa the ex^tcesoiVi ^ 
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the left living, which post they claimed as their 
rightful station. 

But to recompense this defect of cavalry, 
the Athenians, in naval affairs, had a great 
superiority over all the states of Greece. As 
they had an extensive sea coast, and as the 
profession of a merchant was held reputable 
among them, their navy increased, and was at 
length sujficiently powerful to intimidate the 
fleets of Persia. 

Such were the two states that in some mea-. 
sure engrossed all the powers of Greece to 
themselves ; and, though several petty king- 
doms still held their governments in indepen- 
dence, yet they ow«d their safety to the mutual 
jealousy of these powerful rivals, and always 
found shelter from the one against the oppres- 
sions of the other. Indeed the dissimilarity of 
their habits, manners,'and education, served as 
w^ell to divide these two states, as their politi- 
cal ambition. The Lacedaemonians were severe, 
and seemed to have something almost brutal iii 
their character. A government too rigid, and 
a life too laborious, rendered their tempers 
haughtily sullen, and intractable. The Athe- 
nians were naturally obliging and agreeable, 
chearful among each other, and humane to their 
inferiors, but they were restless, unequal, timo- 
rous friends, and capricious protectors. — From 
hence neither republic could suflk;iently win 
over the smaUer states of Greece to their in- 
terests^ and, although their ambition would 
not suffer the country to remain in repose^ yet 
their obvious defects were always a bar to the 
spreading their dominion. Thus the mutual 
jealousies of these states kept them both in 

for war, while their commoB 
Jesser states vade^txiiflLeiit. 
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CHAPTER V. 

FROM THfi EXPULSIOJf OF HIPPIAS TO THE 
DEATH OF DABIUS. 

IT was in this disposition of Athens and 
Sparta^ and of the lesser states^ their neigh- 
bours, that the Persian monarchy began to in- 
terest itself in their disputes, an4 made itself 
an umpire in their contentions for liberty, only 
to seize upon the liberties of all. It has been 
already related^ that Hippias being besieged in 
Athens, and his children being taken prisoners, 
in order to release them, he consented to abdicate 
the sovereign power, and to leave the dominions 
of Athens in five days. Athens, however, in re- 
covering its liberty, did not enjoy that tran- 
quillity which freed(»n is thought to bestow. 
Two of the principal citizens, Calisthenes, a 
favourite of the people, and Isagoras, who was 
supported by the rich, began to contend for the 
power whidi they had but a little before joined 
m depressing. The former, who was become 
very popular, made an alteration in the form of 
their establishment ; and, instead of four tribes, 
whereof they before consisted, enlarged their 
numbers to ten. He also instituted the man-, 
ner of giving votes by Ostracism,* as it was 
called. The manner of performing this, was 
for every citizen, not under sixty years old, to 

* Perpetual tMmiahment, whereby the condemned persons were 
deprited of tbdr estates, which were public!/ sold; was cidled , 
^vyrj ; tfaitf differs essentially from Ostracism, which only decntd^ 
n amenee of ten years, .<fi^ which the eiHe^iiM nMmJ^lA tej 
filfojmeat of JuM estates, s^^ 

VOL. /, a 
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give in a name written upon a tile, or oyster- 
shell, ' (from whence the method of voting had 
its name,) and he upon whom the majority fell 
was pronounced banislied for ten years. These 
laws, evidently calculated to increase the power 
of the people, were so displeasing to Isagoras, 
that, rather than submit, he had recourse to 
Cleomenes, king of Sparta, who undertook to 
espouse his quarrel. In fact, the Lacedaemo- 
nians only wanted a favourable pretext for l^s- 
?;ening aiid destroying the power of Athens, 
which, in consequence of the commaaid Of tlie 
oracle, they had so lately rescued from tyranny. 
Cleomenes, therefbte, availing himself of the 
divided jjtate of the city, entered Athens, and 
procured the banishment of Calisthenes, with 
seven hundred families toore, who had sided 
with him in the late commotions* Not con- 
tent with this, he endeavoured to new model 
the state, but being strongly opposed by th6 
senate, he seized upon the citadel, firom lirtience^ 
however, in two days he was obliged to retire. 
Calisthenes perceiving the enemy withdrawn, 
returned with his followers, actid finding it in 
vain to make any fartheir attempts for power, 
restored the government as settl^ by Solon. 

Ih the mean time the Lacedaemonians, re- 
penting the services they "had rendered their 
rival state, and perceiving the imposture of the 
oracte, by which they were thus impelled to 
act against their own interests, began to think 
of reinstating Hippias on the throne, fiut, pre- 
vious to their attempt, they judged it prudent 
to consult the subordinate states of Greece, 
and to see "what hopes they had of flieir con- 
^Hvrnonce and approbation. Nothing, however, 
— ij 1 -«-. mortifyng than the univeral de- 
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by the depnties of the states of Greece. The 
deputy of Corinth expressed tine utmost la- 
dignation at the design^ and seemed astonished 
that the Spartans, who were the avowed ene« 
mies of tyrants, shouhl thus espouse the in- 
terests of one noted for qruelty and usurpation. 
Hie rest of the states warmly seconded his 
sentiments, and the Lacedaemonians, covered 
with confusion and remorse, abandoned Hippia3 
and fai& cause for ever after. 

Hippias being thus frustrated in his hopes 

of exciting the Greeks to second his pretensions, 

was resolved to have recourse to one who waa 

considered as a much more powerftil patron. 

"Wherefore, taken his leave of the Spartans, 

lie applied himself to Artaphemes, governor of 

Sardes, for the king of Persia, whom he endea- 

Toured by every art to engage in a war against 

Athens. He represented to him the divided 

state of the city, he enlarged upon its ricbes^ 

and the happiness of its situation for trade« 

He added the ease with which it might be taken, 

and the glory that would attend success. Iki 

fluenced by these motives, the pride and ibs 

avarice of the Persian court were inflamed, and 

nothing was so ardently sought as the pretest 

of a dispute with the Athenians. When, there^ 

fore, that city sent to the. Persian court to 

vindicate their proceedings, alleging, Aat Hip^ 

pias deserved no countenance ftom so great a 

people ; the answer returned was, " Thai if the 

AthemoMS uxndd be safe, they must admit Hip- 

jrias for their king" Athens having so lately 

thrown off the yoke, had too lively a sense of 

its past calamities to accept safety upon such 

baM conditions, and resolved to suffer the last 

extremity rather than open the gate^ to n. t^[ta^ 

When Jirtapbemes, therefore, ^em^M^ 
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power in Miletust, where he was deputy, and to 
reinstate that little place in all its former free- 
dom. He then made a jonmey through all 
Ionia, where, by his example, his credit, and 
perhaps his menaces, he induced every othei 
governor to imitate his example. They all 
complied the more cheerfully as the Persian 
power, since the check it had received in Sc^ 
thia, was the less able to punish their revolt^ 
or to protect them in their continued attach- 
ment. Having thus united all these little states 
by the consciousness of one common offence, 
he then threw off the mask, declaring himself i^t 
the head of the confederacy, and bid defiance to 
the power of Persia. 

To enable himself to carry on the war witi 
more vigour, he Avent in the beginning of the 
following year to Lacedsemon, in order to en- 
gage that state in his interests, and engage ii 
in a war with a power that seemed every day tc 
threaten the general liberty of Greece. Cleo- 
menes was at that time king of Sparta, and tc 
him Aristagoras applied for assistance, in whai 
he represented as the common cause. He re* 
presented to him, that the lonians and Lace< 
daemonians were countrymen ; that it would b< 
for .the honour of Sparta to concur with him ii 
the design he had formed for restorii^ th< 
lonians to their liberty ; that the Persians wen 
enervated by luxury ; that their riches woulc 
serve to reward the conquerors, while nothing 
was so easy as their overthrow. Considerin| 
the present spirit of the lonians it would no 
be difiicult, he said, for the victorious Spartam 
to carry their arms even to the gates of Susa 
the metropolis of the Persian empire, and thui 
give laws to those who presumed to call them- 
itttSULSkS MTeieiQnB oi the world. Cleomenei 
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desired time to consider tlus proposal; and, 
being bred np in Spartan ignorance, demanded 
how far it was from the Ionian sea to Snsa ? 
Aristagoras, without considering the tendency 
of the question, answered, that it might be a 
journey of three months. Cleomenes made no 
answer, but turning his back upon so great an 
adventurer, gave orders that before sun-set he 
should quit the city. Still, however, Axista- 
goras followed him to his house, and finding the 
inefficacy of his eloquence, tried what his offers 
of wealth could do. He at first offered him ten 
talents, he then raised the sum to fifteen ; and 
it is unknown what effect such a large sum 
might have had upon the Spartan, had not his 
daughter, a child of nine years old, who was ac- 
cidentally present at the proposal, cried out, 
" Fly, father, or this stranger mil corrupt you." 
This advice, given in the moment of suspense, 
prevailed ; Cleomenes refused his bribes, and 
Aristagoras went to sue at other cities, where 
eloquence was more honoured, and wealth more 
alluring. 

Athens, was a city where he expected a more 
favourable reception. Nothing could be more 
fortunate for his interests than his arrival at the 
very time they had received the peremptory 
message from the Persians to admit the tyrant 
Hippias, or to fear the consequences of their dis- 
obedience. The Athenians were at that time 
all in an nproar> and the proposal of Aristagoras 
met with the most favourable reception. It 
was much easier to impose upon a multitude 
than a single person, the whole body of citizens 
engaged immediately to furnish twenty ships to 
assist his designs ; and to these the Eretrians 
and>Eub8eans added five more; . ^ 

Aristagoras, thuis supplied, teso\^eAL'\s^vili 
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with yigonr^ and having collected all his forces 
together, set sail for Ephesus ; where, leaving 
his fleet, he entered the Persian frontiers, and 
marched by land to Sardes, the capital city of 
LycUa. ArtapheAies, who resided there as the 
Persian satrap, finding the city untenable, re- 
solved to secure himself in the citadel, which he 
knew could not easily be forced. As most of 
the houses of this city were built with reeds, 
and consequently very combustible, one of tiie 
houses being set on fire by an Ionian soldier, 
the flames quickly spread to all the rest. Thus 
the whole tovm was quickly reduced to ashes, 
and numbers of the inhabitants slain. But the 
Persians were soon avenged for this unnecessary 
cruelty, for eittier recovering themselves from 
fteir former panic, or being reinforced by the 
Lydians, they charged the lonians in a body, 
and drove them back with great slaughter. Nor 
Was the pursuit discontinued even as frur a3 
Ephesus, where the vanquished and the victors 
arriving together, a great carnage ensued, and 
but a small part of the routed army escaped, 
which took shelter aboard the fleet, or in the 
neighbouring cities. Other defeats followed 
after this. The Athenians, intimidated with 
such a commencement of iU success, could not 
be persuaded to continue the war. The €7- 
prians were obliged once more to submit to the 
Persian yoke. The lonians lost more of their 
towns, one after tlie other, and Aristagoras, 
flying into Thrace, was cut off by the inhabitants, 
with all his forces. 

In tiie mean time, Histiasus, who was the ori- 
ginal cause of aU these misfortunes, finding 
NHUt he began to be suspected in Persia, left 
ttj^^ntt under a pretence of going to quell 
^BHIM^Um, which he had aU atones secretly 
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fomented^ but his duplicity of conduct rendered 
him now suspicious to each party. Artaphemes, 
the Persian satrap, plainly accused him of 
treachery^ while his o\^n Miletians refused to 
admit him as their master. Thus wavering, 
uncertain, and not knowing where to turn, 
having picked up a few scattered remains of the 
routed armies, he fell in with Harpagus, one 
of the Persian generals, who routed his forces,, 
and made Histiaeus himself a prisoner. Being 
sent to Artaphemes, that inhuman commander 
immediately caused him to be crucified, and 
ordered his head to be sent to Darius, who re- 
ceived the present with that disgust which 
evinced his superior humanity. He wept over it 
with a friendly sorrow, and ordered that it should 
receive honourable interment. 
. In the mean time, the affairs of the Ionian 
ccmfederacy every day became more desperate. 
The Persian generals finding that Miletus was 
the city which they chiefly depended on, re- 
solved to march thither with all their forces, 
concluding, that having carried that city, all the 
rest would submit of course. The lonians 
having intelligence of this design, determined, in 
a general assembly, to make no opposition by 
land, where the Persians were too powerful ;. 
but to fortify Miletus, and exert all their, 
efforts by sea, where they hoped for the advan- 
tage from their superior skill in naval evolu- 
tions. They accordingly assembled a fleet of 
three hundred ships at a. little island over 
£^ainst Miletus, and on the superiority of this 
fleet they placed their whole reliance. But the 
Persian gold effected what their atms were un- 
able to compass. Their emissciries having se«* 
cretly debauched the greatest part of the confe* 
derates, and engaged them to desetX^ ^>aK^^ 
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^cttlariy, to revenge tke burning of Sardes.* Ttus 
ygreiS an -ofkiace wUcli ihat monanrch seevied 
particalarly to resent^ and from the time of that 
^ ^conflagration he had given orders for one of his 
. «ittendants, every time be sat down to table^ to 
■cry out, " Remember the Athenians." 

Mardonius, willing to second his master'^ ani- 
\anosity9 quickly |>assed into Thrace at the head 
<^f a large anny, aoMl so terrified the inhabitants 
of that comttry, that they yielded implicit obe- 
'dience to his power. Frotoi thence he set sail for 
Macedonia, but his fleet attempting to double 
the Cape of Mount Athos, in order to gain the 
'Coast of that country, they were attacked by so 
Tidlent a tempest, that upwards of three hundred 
ships were sunk, and above twenty thousand 
men perished in the sea. His land army, that 
took the longest way about, met, at the same 
time, with equal distress. For betug encamped 
in ^ place of bo seouiifty, the Brygian Thm- 
cians attacked them by might, and made a;great 
slaughter among the enemy. Mardonius him- 
self was wounded, and finding his >army unable 
to manntain the fleld, he returned to tlie.Persian 
court, covered *with giief and confiision, having 
•miscarried both by sea and land. 

But the ill success of one or two campaigns 
was not sufficient to abate the resentment or 
the ardour of the king of Persia. Possessed 
as he -was of resources almost inexhaustible, 
wealth without end, and armies that seemed to 
Bicrease from defeat, he only grew more de- 
termined from every repulse, and doubled his 
preparations in propoftion to his failures. He 
now perceived that the youth and linexperience 

■ • 

? Thoqg^ tbt jktfaemsni were die prindfil «cMa»^\|^'^ 
^miiig of Aides, jret it should he maea^m^ t^l iim«ptalll 
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of Mardonius were unequal to so great an tni- 
dertalungy he^ therefore, displaced hhn, and ap- 
pointed two generals, Datis, a Mede, and Arta- 
phemes, the son of him who was late governor 
of Sardes, in his stead. His thoughts were 
earnestly bent on attacking Greece with all his 
forces ; he wished to take a signal revenge upon 
Athens, which he considered as the principal 
cause of the late revolt in Ionia : besides. Hip- 
pias was still near him to warm his ambitioB, 
and keep his resentment alive. Greece, be 
said, was now an object for such a conqueror; 
the world had long beheld it with an eye of ad- 
miration, and, if not soon humbled, it might in 
time supplant even Persia in the homage of the 
world. 

Thus excited by every motive of ambition 
and revenge, Darius resolved to direct all his 
attention to a war with Greece. He had in the 
beginning of his reign sent spies with one De- 
mocedes, a Greek phvsician, as their conduc- 
tor, to bring him information with respect to 
the strength and situation of all the states of 
Greece. This secret deputation failed ; he was, 
therefore, willing once more to send men under 
the character of heralds, to denounce his rer 
sentment; and, at the same time, to learn how 
the different states of the country stood affected 
towards him. The form used by the Persians, 
when they expected submission from less states^ 
was, to demand earth and water in the monarch's 
name, and such as refused were to be considered 
as opposers of the Persian power. On the arrival^ 
therefore, of the heralds among the Greeks, 
many of the cities, dreading the Persian power, 
complied with their demands. — ^The iEginetans, 
wjtb gome of the islands also, yielded a ready 
^bmissiott, and almost all but kiikxctia wA 
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Sparta were contented to exchange their liber- 
ties for safety. 

But these two noble republics bravely dis- 
idauied to acknowledge the Persian power ; they 
had felt the benefits of freedom, and wererer 
solved to maintain it to the last. Instead, 
therefore, of offering up earth and water, as wa9 
demanded, they threw the heralds, the one 
into a well, the other into a ditch, and adding 
mockery to insult, desired them to take earth 
and water from thence^ This they probably 
did to cut off all hopes of a reconciliation, and 
to leave no safety but in perseverance and 
•despair* 

Nor were the Athenians content with this 
•outrage, but resolved also to punish the ^Egi- 
netans, who, by. a base submission to the Per- 
sian power^ had betrayed the common cause of 
Greece. They accordingly represented the af- 
fair to the Spartans, with all its aggravating 
circumstances, and heightened with that elok- 
xpience for which they were famous* Before 
such judges it was not likely that cowardice or 
timidity would find many defenders ; the Spar- 
tans immediately gave judgment against thp 
people of iBgina, and sent Cleomenes, one of 
their kings, to apprehend the authors of so base 
a concession. The people of iCgina, however^ 
leAised to deliver tiiem, under pretence, that 
Cleomenes came without his colleague. This 
colleague was Demaratus, who had himself 
secretly ftimished them with that excuse. As 
soon as Cleomenes was returned to Sparta, in 
order to be revenged of Demaratus for thus coun- 
teracting the demands of his country, he endea- 
Touredto get him deposed,as notbeing of the royal 
ftmily • In fact^ Demaratus was bom only sevea 
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months lifter Biarriage^^oDd tins was 'Mppdied 
by many to be a sufficient proof of bis b^urtafdy. 
lliis accusation^ therdbre, b^g 'revived, the 
Pythian oradle was atppointed to detcMiine the 
tiontroversy ; and the priestess being privately 
^nbortied by Cteomenes, an answer was given 
figainst his colleague lust as he had dictated, 
f^emfetratus thus being decleired illegi4iniate^«nd 
Unable to endure 86 gross an injury, banished 
4iimsdf from his country, and retired to Zacyn- 
thus, but being still persectited by Cleomenes, 
lie fled to the court of Darius, who 'received him 
with |;reat friendship, and gave him a consider- 
able settlement in Persia. He was suc<^eeded 
in the throne by Leotychides, who, concurring 
-with the views of Cleotnenes, punished the 
iEginetans, by placing ten oil their most guilty 
citizens in the hands of the Athenians ; ^i^hile 
Cleomenes, some time after, being detected of 
having suborned the priestess, slew himself in 
a fit of despair. 
On the other hand, the JSginetans complained 

' of the severi^ of their treatment, but finding no 
likelihood of redress, they resolVed to obtain 
ibai justice by force which was refosed to their 
supplications. Accordingly they intercepted 
an Athenian galley, which, in pursuaCnce of an 
annual custom ever since the times of Theseus, 
was going to Delos to offer sacrifice. This 
produced a naval war between these two states ; 
in which, after a variety of fortunes, the ^ginoi- 
tans were worsted, and the Athenians possess^ 
ed themselves of the sovereignty of the seas ; 
so that these civil discords, which seemed at 
first to favour the designs of the common enemy, 
turned out to the general advantag6 of Greece ; 

/or the Atbeniana, thus acquiring great power 
^/ a^ea^ were put in a capacity oi i%iCiin% V3a% 
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?exsian fleets, and of cuttiiig off those supplies 
vhiph wore continually carrying to their armies 
»y land. 

In the mean time the preparations on both 
ides for a general war were carried on with 
he greatest animosity and despatch. Daaus 
lent away his generals, Datis and Artaphemes» 
irfaom he had appointed in the room of MaxdOf? 
uus, to what he supposed a certain conquest 
rhey were furnished with a fleet of six hundred 
ibips» and an army of an hundred and twenty 
housand men ; their instructions were, to. givo 
ip Athens and Eretria, a little city which, had 
oined in the league against him, to be pluur 
lered ; to bum all the houses and temples of 
>oth, and to lead away all the inhabitants into 
ilaTcry^ The cQuntry was to be laid desolate, 
ind the army was provided with a sufficient 
lopply of chains and fetters for binding the conr 
luered nations. 

To oppose this formidable invasion, the Atiie- 
lions had only their courage, their animosity, 
heir dread of slavery, their discipline, and about 
en thousand men. Their civil commotions 
vith the other states of Greece had given them 
i spirit of war and strats^em, while the genius 
)f their citizens, continually excited and exer- 
;ised, was arrived at its highest pitch, and fitted 
liem for every danger. Athens had long been 
'efining in all those arts which qualify a state 
to extend, or to enjoy conquest ; every citizen 
svas a statesman and a general, and every sol* 
lier considered himself as one of the bulwarks 
3f the country. But in this little state, from 
whence first flowed all those improvements 
that have since adorned and civilized society, 
there were at that time three men ^to iR«ift 
mmsidered as superiors to all fbe TeaX^ dL 
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Miaikable for their abitities in wwi, and their in- 
teerity in peace, for those qaaliScations that 
can advance the dory of states, or procure the 
happiness of the indiVidnal. 

Of these Miltiades. as bein|r the most expe* 
rienced, was at that time the most known. He 
was the son of Cimon, and nephew of Miltiades 
an iUnstiions Athenian^ who accepted the go- 
Temment of Dolonci. a people of the Tliracian 
CherscHQesos. Old Miliiades dyii^r without is- 
sue, he was succeeded in his govenunent by 
Stesagoras, bis nephew, and. be also dying, 
yoimg Miliiades w^u» chosen as his successor. 
He was appointed to the goTenmient the same 
▼ear that Dahus undeTtoi*k his unsuccessfal 
expedition a^raicst the Scyihians. He was ob- 
liged to attend that prince as far as the Ister 
\uth ^hat shipping he was able to supply: but, 
eTer eager to throw oS the Persian yoke, it was 
he who advised the lonians to destroy the 
bridge, and leave the anny of Darius to its 
iate. When the affiur? of the continent began 
to decline. Miltiades. lather than live in depen- 
dence, resolved to return once more to Athens ; 
and thither he reiunied ^ iih nve ships, which 
were all that remained of his s'.ianered fortune. 

At the some lime, tvo oihcr citizens, younger 
than Miltiades. began to disiiuiniish themselves 
at Athens, namely. Arisieides and Themistocles. 
These were of very ditferent dispositions: but 
from this difference resulted the greatest adi^an- 
tages to their country. Themistocles was na- 
turally inclined to a popular government, and 
cMBitted nothing that could render him acreeable 
to (he people, or gain him fiieods. Uis com- 
]Ma bottndlesa, and his desire to ob- 
eiftt««tepped the boimds of duty. 
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body talking icnth him once on the subject^ told 
him he would make an excellent magistrate 
if he had more impartiality : " God forbid," re** 
plied.he, ^^ that I shotdd ever sit upon a tribu* 
nal where myjriends should find no more favour 
than stranaers" 

Aristeides waB as remarkable for his justice 
and integrity. Being a &voarer of Aristocracy^ 
in imitation of Lycurgos, he was friendly, but 
never at the expense of justice. In seeking 
honours, he ever declined the interests of his 
friends, lest tiliey should, in turn, demand his in- 
terest when his duty was to be impartial. The 
love of the public good was the great spring of all 
his acticms, and with that in view no difficulties 
could daunt him, no success or elevation exah. 
On all occasions he preserved his usual calm- 
ness of temper, being persuaded that he was 
entirely^his country's and very little his own. 
One day when an actor was repeating some 
IfSkeA fircun iEschylus on the stage, coming to a 
pasficige which described a man as not desiring 
Ui Apjiear honest, but to be so, the whole ai|« 
dieii.ce ci^t their eyes.bn Aristides, and applied 
the passage. In the administration of pubUc of- 
fiees his whole aim was to perform his duty 
without any thought of enriching himself. 
. Such were the characters of the illustrious 
Athenians that led the councils of the state 
w.hen Darius turned his arms against Greece. 
These inspired their fellow-citizens with a noble 
confidence in the justice of their cause, and 
OMdefall the preparations against the appiroach- 
ing^ invasion that prudence and deliberate va- 
lew*' could suggest'. In the mean time Datis 
aad.Aftaphemes led on their numerous forces 
tQwavdfr Europe ; and, after having made them* 
selves- masters of the islands in the iS^seui 

h2 
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tnthoTit any opposition, they tamed their coarse 
towards Eretria, that city wnich had formerly as^ 
sisted the lonians in their revolt. The Ere-* 
trians, now driven to the last extremity, saw 
no hopes of meeting their enemy in the field, 
wherefore they sent back four thousand men 
that the Athenians had supplied them with, and 
resolved patientiy to stand a siege^ For six, 
days the rersians attempted to storm the dty, 
and were repulsed with loss ; but on the se- 
venth, the city, by the treachery ot some of the 
C' tcipal inhabitants, being betrayed into their 
ds, they entered, plundered, and burned it; 
The inhabitants were put in chains, and sent as 
the first fruits of the war to the Persian monarch ; 
bat be, contrary to their expectation,, treated 
tliem wl^ great lenity, and gave them a viHage 
in the country of Cissa for their residence^ 
where AppoUonius Tyansus found their de- 
scendants six hundred years after. 

After such splendid success at Eretrta, nothing 
now remained but the apparently easy con- 
quest of Greece. Hippias, tho expelled tjrrant 
of Athens, being now in the twenty-eig^th year 
of his exile, still accompanied the Persian 
armv, and led them by the safest marches into 
the heart of the country ; at lengthy flushed with 
victory, and certain of success, he conducted 
them to the plains of Marathon, a narrow fei^ 
tile valley but ten miles distant from Athens^ 
From thence they sent to summon the citizens^ 
acqoainting them with the fate of Eretria, and 
informing &em that not a single inhabitant bad 
escaped their vengeance. Sut the Athenians 
were not to be intimidated by any vicuiity oC 
danger. They had sent indeed to Sparta to 
implore succours against the conunon enemjr^ 
mbeli were fnan ted without deUb«ration; bat 
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the superstition of the times rendered their as* 
sistance ineffectual, for it was an established 
law among the Spartans not to begin a march 
before the full moon. They applied also to 
other states, but they were too much awed by 
the power of Persia to move in their defence. 
An army of an hundred and twenty thousand 
men exulting in the midst of their country, was 
too formidable for a weak and jealous confeder 
racy to oppose.- The inhabitants of Plataea 
alone furnished them with a thousand soldiers, 
and they were left to find all other assistance in 
their courage and their despair. 
- In this extremity they were obliged to arm 
their slaves for the safety of all, and their forces 
thus united amounted to but ten thousand men* 
Hoping, therefore, to derive from their discipline 
what tt^y wanted in power, they placed their 
whole army under the conduct of ten generals, of 
whom Miltiades was chief, and of these each 
was to have the command of the troops for a 
day in regular succession. An arrangement, iu 
itself so unpromising, was still more embarr 
rassed, by the generals themselves disputing 
whether they should hazard a battle, or wait 
the approach of the enemy within their walls; 
The latter opinion seemed for a while to prevail^ 
it was urged that it would be rashness itself to 
&ce so powerful and well appointed an army 
with an handful of men. It was alleged tiiat 
the soldiers would gather courage from their 
secoiity behind their walls, and that the forces 
of Spaurta without, might make a diversion in 
ease of a sally from within. Miltiades, how- 
ever, declared for the contrary opinion, and 
shewed that the only means to exalt the courage 
of their own troops, and to strike a terror intQ 
those of the enemy, was to advance l^o\S!lc} lAq 
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wards them mth an air of confidence and des- 
perate intrepidity. Aristeides also strenuously 
embraced this opinion, and exerted all his 
masculine eloquence to bring over the rest. 
The question being put, when the suflfrages 
came to be taken, the opinions were equal on 
either side of the argument. It now, therefore^ 
remained with Calimachus the Polemandi, yrbo 
had a ri^t of voting as well as the ten com- 
manders« to give his opinion and decide this 
important delMte. It was to him Miltiades 
addressed himself with the utmost earnestness, 
alleging that the fate of his country was now in 
his power ; that his single vote was to deter- 
mine whether his country should be enslaved or 
free ; that his fume might now« by a sin^e word, 
be uiade equal to that of Uamodioa and Aiis- 
tugeiton^ Mtho were the authors of Athenian 
liberty. Thus exhorted* Caltimadius did not 
kuig debate* but cave his voice in &voar of an 
open engagements and Miltiades. diw secoad* 



ea. prepare to marshal up his little army for 
thegn^at encounter. 

in the meun timw^ it appeared that so many 
leaders ct>mnMndii^r in succession* wtv served 
to perplex and c^>uuteract eachoth«T. Ansteides 
pen^n^ Uiat the command which dmnces 
every lUy. must be incapable of projecliv or 

It m as W opittion. that it w^< iieces»^ tft 

tlilT^Jl.^.]*^*" ^'^^' *«^ «^ «i««te P«iom 
LwH "^"T *^ ^^»»*^MCues to CnMrfSThi 

SllT^ '^f-tioo. 

^'^'^^ byso|WnewMts 
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Hiltiades thus vested with the snpreme comr 
mand^ which was now the post of Mghest dan- 
^Tj like an experienced general, endeavoured, 
hy the advantage of his ground, to make up for 
Ms deficiency in strength and numbers. He was 
sensible that by extending his front to oppose 
the enemy, he must weaken it too much, and 
give their dense body the advantage. He there- 
fore drew up his army at the foot of a moun- 
tain, so that the enemy should not surround 
him, or charge him in the rear. On the flanks 
on either side he caused large trees to be thrown 
down, which were hewn for that purpose, and 
these served to guard him from the Persian 
cavalry, that generally wheeled on the flank in 
the hei^t of an engagement. 
' Datis, on his side, was sensible of this ad- 
vantageous' disposition, but relying on iiis su- 
periority of numbers, and unwilling to wait till 
the Spartan reinforcements should arrive, he 
determined to engage. And now was to be 
fought the first great battle which the Greeks 
had ever engaged in. It was not like any of 
their former civil contests, arising from jealousy 
and terminating in an easy accommodation ; it 
was a battle that was to be decided with the 
greatest monarch of the earth, with the most 
numerous army that had been hitherto seen in 
Europe. This was an engagement that was to 
decide the liberty of Greece, and, what was of 
infinitely greater moment, the future progress 
of refinement among mankind . Upon the event 
of this battle depended the complexion which 
(he manners of the West were hereafter to as- 
sume, whether they were to adopt Asiatic cus- 
toms with their conquerors, or to go on in 
ioLodelling diemselves upon Grecian ve&iemeatAv 
ss was afterw'ards the case. T\cas, iJiMa^^wli 
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may be considered aid one of the most important 
battles that ever was fought^ and that ey^it 
was as little to be expected as the success was 
glorious. 

The signal was no sooner given than the 
Athenians, without waiting the Persian onsets 
rushed in upon their ranks with desperate ra- 
pidity, as if wholly reg^dless of safety. The 
Persians regarded this first step of the Athenians 
as the result of madness^ and were more in- 
clined to despise them as maniacs, than oppose 
them as soldiers. However, they were quickly 
undeceived. It had never before been, the cus- 
tom of the Greeks to run on with this headlong 
valour ; but comparing the number of their own 
forces mth that of the enemy, and expecting 
safety only from rashness, they determined to 
break throurii the enemy's ranks or fisdl in the 
attempt. The greatness of their danger added 
to their courage, and despair did the rest. 
The Persians, however, stood their ground with 
great intrepidity, and the battle was long, fierce^ 
and obstinate. Miltiades had made the wings 
of his army exceedingly strong, but had left the 
mean body more weak, and not so deep, for, 
having but ten thousand men to oppose such 
a numerous army, he supposed the victory 
could be obtained by no other means than 
strengthening his flanks, not doubting but when 
his wings were once victorious, they would be 
able to wheel upon the enemy's main body on 
either side, and thus put them easily to the 
rout. The Persians therefore, finding the main 
body weakest, attacked it with their utmost 
vigour. It was in vain that Aristeides and The- 
mistocles, wtio were stationed in this post of 

Kraued to keep their troops to the 
and intrepi^tj n^qx^^ uwahlQ. 
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to resist the torrent of increasing numbers, so 
-that tiiey were at last obliged to give ground. 
3Bnt in the mean time the wings were yictorious, 
teid now, just as the main body was fainting 
tmder the unequal encounter, they came up, and 
gave them time to recover their strengdi and 
order. Thus the scale of victory quickly began 
"to turn in their favour, and the Persians, from 
l>eing the aggressors, now began to give ground 
in turn, and being unsupported by fresh forces, 
they fled to their ships with the utmost pre- 
cipitation. The confusion and disorder were 
now universal, the Athenians followed them to 
the beach, and set many of their ships on fire. 
4)n this occasion it was that Cyndseyrus, the 
teotherof the poet ^schylus, seized with his 
liand one of the ships that the enemy was push- 
ing off from the shore. The Persians within, 
seeing themselves thus arrested, cut off his 
ri^thand that held the prrow, he then laid hold 
(xf it with his left, which th^y also cut off, at 
last he seized it witii his teeth, and in that man- 
ner expired. 

Seven of the enemy's ships were taken, 
above six thousand Persians were slain, without 
reckoning those who were drowned in the sea 
as they endeavoured to escape, or those who 
were consumed when the ships were set on fire. 
Of the Greeks, not above two hundred men were 
killed, among whom was Callimachus, who 
gave his vote for bringing on the engagement. 
Hippias, who was the chief incendiary of the 
war, is also thought to have fallen in the battle, 
though some say he escaped, -and died miser- 
able at Lemnos. 

Such was the famous battle of Ma- -n q 
taOion, which the Persians were so ^|m.^ 
sore ofgainiDg, that they had broxx^l " ' 
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marble into the fif Id in order to erect a trophf 
there. Just after the battle an Athenian sol- 
dier, whose name was Eucles^ sfill covered all 
over with blood and wounds, quitted the army 
and ran to Athens to carry his fellow-citizens 
the news of the victory. His strength just suf- 
ficed to reach the city, and throwing himself 
into the door of the first house he met, he 
uttered three words, ^^Rgoice, we triumph" 
and instantly expired. 

While a part of the army marched forward 
to Athens, to protect it from the attempts of 
the enemy, Aristeides remained upcm the field 
of battle to guard the spoil and the prisoners : 
and althou^ gold and silver were scattered 
about the enemy's deserted camp in abundance, 
•though their tents and gallies were full of rich 
furniture and sumptuous apparel, ha would not 
permit any of it to be embezzled, but reserved it 
as a common reward for all who haid anyshare in 
obtaming the victory.* Two thousand Spartans 
also, whose laws would not permit them to march 
until the full of the moon, now came into tha 
field, but the victory being over the day before, 
they only had an opportunity of paying due 
honours to those who gained so glorious a vic- 
tory, and to bring back the news to Sparta. Of 
the marble wl»ch the Persians had brought 
with them, the Athenians made a trophy, being 
carved by Phidias into a statue, in honour of 
the goddess Nemesis, who had a temple near 
the field of battle. 



* TWi tf« Spvtuis acted in eoolbRnity vitk a fdipoos ( 

Bwy, latfur than from any ap f ehcn s ioii of the conseq u ences of so 
■1^ daqpenta an ondertakii^ bolmous* fiooa the cnrcnni- 
€r dtair banng mjied tbe plains of Mavadua fhte tbird 
Jfctfc JuMliiif fteBiSpaita,a dfetaac^ of one hnndwd 
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-In tlie mean time the Persian fleets instead 
of sailing directly back to Asia, made an at- 
:tenipt to surprise Athens before the Greeks 
c^ould arrive from Marathon. But the latter 
liad the precaution to move directly thither, 
ctnd performed their march with so much ex- 
pedition, that though it was forty miles* from 
ZMarathon, they arrived there in one day. In 
this manner the Greeks not only repelled their 
.enemies, but confirmed their security. By this 
victory the Grecians were taught to know their 
own strength, and not to tremble before an 
ienemy terrible only in name. This taught them 
through the whole of succeeding ages to imitate 
their ancestors with an ardent emulation, and 
inspired them with a wish of not degenerating 
from the Grecian glory. Those Athenians that 
were slain in the battle had all the honour im- 
mediately paid them that was due to their 
merit. Illustrious monuments were erected to 
them all in the very place where the battle was 
fought, upon which their names, and the tribe 
to which they belonged, were inscribed. There 
were three distinct sets of monuments set up ; 
.one for the Athenians, one for the Plataeans, 
and a third for the slaves who had been en- 
rolled into their troops upon that urgent oc- 
casion.f 

But their gratitude to Miltiades spoke a no- 
l>leness of mind that far surpassed expensive 
triumphs, or base adulation. Sensible that his 
juerits were too great for money to repay, they 
caused a picture to be pamted by Polygnotus, 
one of their most celebrated artists, where 

* Ma'lithon was only ten miles from Athens. 
f This was the first tim':, according to Pausaniai| tlut ilcfM 
.liad been enrolled in the Athenian military senrtoi^ 

TOJ.. J. I :'.*ii 
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Miltiades was represented at the head of thd 
ten commanders exhorting the soldiers^ and 
setting them an example of their duty. This 
picture was preserved for many ages, with 
other paintings of the best masters, in the por* 
tico where Zeno afterwards instituted his school 
of philosophy. An emulation seemed to take 
place in every rank of life ; Polygnotns valued 
himself so much upon the honour of being ap- 

I)ointed to paint this picture, that he gave his 
abour for nothing. In return for such gene* 
A M ^^^^> ^^® Amphyctions appointed 

g^-i^" him a public lodging in the, city, whece 
he might reside during pleasure. 

But though the gratitude of the Athenians to 
Miltiades was very sincere, yet it was of no 
long continuance. This fickle and jealous peo- 
ple, naturally capricious, and now more than 
ever careful of preserving their freedom, were 
willing to take every opportunity of mortifying 
a general from \\iiose merit they had much to 
fear. Being appointed \^ith seventy diips to 
punish those i^ands that favoured the Persian 
invasion, and having raised the siege of Paros 
upon a false report of the arri^^ of the enemy^s 
fleet, he returned uns:iiccessfully to Athens^ 
where he was accused by one Xanthippus, of 
having taken a bribe from Persia. As he was 
not in a condition to answer this charge, being 
confined to his bed by a faU he received at 
Paros, the accusation took place against bim^ 
and he was condemned to lose his life. The 
manner of executing criminals found guilty of 
jrreat offences, was by throwing them into the 
Barathrum, a deep pit, from whence none were 
ever known to letuip. This sentence was pro- 
« MMid Mflinsl him, but his former services 

Hllnve this punisliiaent commuted 
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into a penalty of fifty talents^* the sum whicb 
it had cost the state in fitting out the late un- 
successful expedition. Not being rich enough 
to pay this sum, he was thrown into prison, 
where the bruise on his thigh growing worse 
firoia bad air and copfinement, it turned at last 
to a gangrene, and put an end to his life and 
misfortunes. 

Cimon, his son, who was at this time xerf 
young, signalized his piety on this occasion. 
As this ungrateful city would not permit the 
body of Miltiades to be buried until all his 
debts were paid, this young man employed aM 
his interest among his friends, and strained his 
utmost credit to pay the fine, and procure his 
father's body an honourable interment. 



CHAP. IV. 



PROM THE DBATH OF MILTIADES TO THE BJL^ 
TREAT OP XERXES OUT OF GREECE. 

THE misfortunes of Darius only seemed to 
mcrease his resentment, and give spirit to his 
perseverance. Finding the ill success of his 
generals, he resolved to try the war in person, 
aod despatched orders throughout his whofe do- 
minions for fre^ preparations. However, a 
revolt in l^ypt for a while averted his resent- 
ment;, a contest among his sons about nomi- 
iMiiinff his successor still farther retarded his 
designs :. and, at last, when he had surmounted 
evdTy obstacle, and was just prepiario^ to takt 



tknS^ 
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a Hipitil vengeance^ his death put aii end to all 
his projects, and gave Greece a longer time for 
preparation.* 

Xerxes, his son by Queen Atossa, the daugh- 
ter of Cyrus, succeeded ^ who, vdth the empire, 
inherited also his father's animosity against 
Orrecc. Having carried oh a successful ex- 
pedition against Egypt, he expected the same 
good fortune in Europe. Confident of victory, 
ho did not caboose, he said, for the future to buy 
the flgs of Attica ; he would possess himself of 
the countr}', and thus have figs of his own. 
But, before he engaged in an enterprize of that 
importance, he thought proper to assemble his 
council, and collect the opinions of the princi- 
pal ofKcers of his court. In his speech at 
c»pening the council, he evidently shewed his 
desire of revenge, and his passion for military 
gloiy. The best way, therefore, to pay court 
to this young monarch, was by flattering him 
in his favourite pursuit, and giving his impe- 
tuous aims the air of studied designs. Mar- 
donius, grown neither wiser nor less ambitious 
by his own bad success, began by extolling 
Xerxes above idl other kings that had gone be- 
fore. He urged the indispensable necessity of 
avenging the dishonour done to the Persian 



* Hie life of this prince, though marked by the most extrava- 
gant acts during his goTernment of Persia, is rendered still n^ore 
remailable by the fortuitous manner in which he was exalted to 
the throne of that kingdom* Seven Persian noblemen having 
conspired to depose Smerdisi who had usurped the throne on the 
death of Cambyses, after destroying the usurper, agreed that ** hb 
whose horse neighed first should be chosen king.'* The nest 
morning before fan-rise the conspirators rode out together, and 
llift bona of DmiuM, la paaing a stable where he had been thie 
In cooipany with 'marcs, neighed aloud, upon which 
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name; he represented the Greeks as cowards^ 
that were accidentally successful^ and was fimly 
ofopinion, that they would never more stand 
even the hazard of a battle. A discourse that 
so neady coincided with his own sentiments, 
was very pleasing to the young monarch, and 
the rest of the company, by their looks and 
their silence, seemed to applaud his impe- 
tuosity. But Artabanus, the king's uncle, who 
had long learned to reverence courage even in 
an enemy^ and presuming upon his age and ex^ 
perience to speak his real sentiments^ rose 
with an honest freedom to represent the in- 
tended expedition in its true light. ^^ Permit 
me. Sir," said he, « to deliver my sentiments 
upon this occasion with a liberty suitable to 
my age and your interest. When Darius, your 
father and my brother, first thought of making 
war against the Scythians, I used all my en- 
deavours to. divert him from it. The people 
you are going to attack are infinitely more lor- 
midable than they. If the Athenians alone 
could defeat the numerous army commanded 
by Datis and Art^phemes, what ought we to 
expect from an opposition of all the states of 
Greece? You design to pass from Asia into 
Europe, by laying a bridge over the sea. But 
what if the Athenians should advance and de- 
stroy this bridge, and so prevent our return ? 
Let us not expose ourselves to such dangers^ 
as we have no sufficient motives to compel us 
to face them ; at leaist let us take time to reflect 
upon it. When we have maturely deliberated 
upon an affair, whatever happens to be the suq- 
cess of it, wo have nothing to regret. Precipi- 
tation is imprudent, and is usually ,u9success<* 
fal. Above all, do not puffer yonrseiU^.gx^ 
prince^ to. be dazsied with the s^QSO^fjiii^ 

I 2 
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iniofpnary glory. The highest and the most loftf 
trees hnve the most reason to dread the than- 
der. (xod loves to humble the ostentatious, 
and U'sen'es to himself alone the pride of im- 
portance. As for you, Mardonius, who so 
earnestly urge this expedition, if it must be so, 
load it forward. But let the king, whose life is 
dear to us all, turn back to Persia. In the mean 
time let your children and mine be given up 
as a pledge to answer for the success of the 
war. If the issue be favourable, I consent that 
mine be put to death, but if it prove otherwise, 
as 1 well foresee, then I desire that you and 
your children m«y meet the reward of rashness.** 
This adviee, which was rather sincere than 
palatable, was received by Xerxes with a de- 
griM* of mge an<l resentment. *' Thank the 
gfuls," cried he, *• that thou art my father's 
l»n>ther; were it not for that thou shouldst 
this nu>nient meet the just reward of thy auda- 
cious behaviour. Ihit you shall have your 
punishment; renuun here behind among the 
women ; these you but too much resemble in 
your cowardice and fear. Stay here while I 
march at the head of my tn>ops, where glory and 
my duty call me.*' l^pon cooler thoughts, how- 
ever, Xerxes seemed better reconciled to his 
uncle's opinion. When the first emotions of 
angt»r were over, and he had time to reflect, 
on his pillow, upon the dilTerent counsels that 
were given him, he conlessed the rashness of 
his fonuer rebuke, and ingenuously ascribed it to 
heat of youth and the ardour of passion. He 
oQiered to come over to his opinion, at the same 
time assuring the council, that from his dreams 
he had every encouragement to proceed with 
the exfiedition. So much condescension on 

\ and sach foyouiublc omens on 
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the Other, detennined the whole council to se- 
cond his inclinations. They fell prostrate be^ 
fore him, eager to shew their submission and 
their joy. A monarch thus surrounded by flat- 
terers, all striving which should most gratify 
his pride and passions, could not long con- 
tinue good, though naturally inclined to virtue. 
Xerxes therefore seems a character thus ruined 
by power, exerting his natural justice and wis- 
dom at short intervals, but then giving way to the 
most culpable and extravagant excess. Thus 
the counsel of Artabanus being rejected, and 
that of Mardonius favourably received, the most 
extensive preparations were made for carrying 
on the war. 

The greatness of these preparations seemed 
to shew the high sense which the Persians had 
of their enemy. Xerxes, that he might omit 
nothing conducive to success, entered into an 
alliance with the Carthaginians, who were, at 
that time, the most potent people of the West ; 
with whom it was stipulated, that while the 
Persian forces should attack Greece, the Car- 
thaginians should awe the Greek colonies, dis- 
persed over the Mediterranean, from coming to 
their assistance. Thus having drained all the 
East to compose his own army, and the West 
to supply that of the Carthaginians j^ ^ 
under Amilcar, he set out from Susa, *q^oq * 
in order to enter upon this war, ten 
years after the battle of Marathon. 

Sardes was the place where the various na- 
tions that were compelled to his banner were 
to assemble. His fleet was to advance along 
the coasts of Asia Minor towards the Holies^ 
pont. But as in doubling the cape of Mount 
Athos many shipwrecks were sustained,, he 
was jesjoilved to cut di passage t\aou^ ^ 
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neck of land which joined that mountain to the 
continent, and thofl give his shipping a shortd(r 
and safer passage. This canal was a mile and 
a half long, and hollowed oat from a high moun- 
tain ; it required immense labour to perform so 
great a work, but his numbers and his ambition 
were sufficient to surmount all difficulties. To 
urge on the undertaking the faster, he treated 
hiH labourers with the greatest severity, while, 
with all the ostentation of an Eastern prince, 
he gave his commands to the mountain to sink 
before him : ^' Atiios, thou proud, aspiring 
mountain, that liftest up thy head unto the 
heavens, be not so audacious as to put ob- 
stacles in my way. If thotl givest them that 
opposition, i will cut thee level to the plain, 
and throw thee headlong into the sea,'' 

As the monarch passed on in his march to 
the place of general destination, he went 
through Cappadocia, crossed the river Halys, 
and came to Calene, a city of Phrygia, near 
the source of the river Meander. Ue was 
there met by Pythias, a Lydian prince, who, 
by the most extreme parsimony and oppression, 
had become^ next to Xerxes, the most opulent 
man in all the Persian empire. His treasures, 
however, were not sufficient to buy off the at- 
tendance of his eldest son, whom he requested 
might be permitted to remain with him, as he 
was old and helpless. Ue had before offered 
his money, which amounted to about four mil- 
lions steriing, for the monarch's use ; but this 
Xerxes had reAised, and now, finding the young 
prince willing to remain with his father, ho was 
so enraged tiiat ho commanded him to be put 
to death beibre his father's eyes. Then cans*- 
ing iho dead body to be cut in two, and one 
fort i^ it to bo placed on the xi^t> ^ind the 
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Other on the left^ hie made the whole army pass 
between them to terrify them from a reluctance 
to engage by his example. 

From Phrygia Xerxes marched to Sardes^ 
and, in the opening of springy directed his 
march down towards the Hellespont, where 
his fleet lay in all their pomp, expecting his 
arrival. Here being arrived, he was desirous 
of taking a survey of all his forces, which com- 
posed an army that was never equalled either 
before or since. It was composed of the most 
powerful nations of the East, and of people 
scarce known to posterity except by name. 
The remotest India contributed its supplies^ 
while the coldest tracts of Scythia sent their 
assistance ; Medes> Persians, Bactrians, Ly- 
dians, Assyrians, Hyrcanians, and an hundred 
other countries of various forms, complexions^ 
languages, dresses, and armies. The land army 
which he brought out of Asia consisted of seven- 
teen hundred thousand foot, and fourscore thou- 
sand horse. Three hundred thousand more that 
were added upon crossing the Hellespont, made 
all his land forces together amount to above two 
millions of men. His fleet, when they set out 
from Asia, consisted of twelve hundred and 
seven vessels, each carrying two hundred men. 
The Europeans augmented this fleet with an 
hundred and twenty vessels, each of which car- 
ried two hundred men. Besides these, there 
were two thousand smaller vessels fitted for 
canying provisions and stores ; the men con- 
tained in these, with the former, amounted to 
six hundred thousand, so that the whole army 
ought 1>e said to amount to two millions and a 
hafi*, which, with the women, slaves, and sut- 
fleirs, always accompanying a Persian aniq\ 
'joiigbt make the whole above &ve isSiSiQiA'^ 
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souls ; a number, if rightly conducted, capable 
of overthrowinf( the greatest monarchy, but be- 
ing commanded by presumption and ignorance, 
they only served to obstruct and embarrass 
each other. 

latford of so many and such various sub- 
jects, Xerxes found a pleasure in reviewing his 
forces, and was desirous of beholding a naval en- 
gagement, of which he had not hitherto been 
a spectator. To this end a throne was erected 
for him upon an eminence, and in that situa- 
tion beholding all the earth covered with his 
troops, and all the sea crowded with his vessels, 
he felt a secret joy diffuse itself through bU 
ffame from the consciousness of his own su- 
perior power. But all the workings of this 
monarcn's mind were in extreme, a sudden sad- 
ness soon took place of bis pleasure^ and dis- 
solving in a shower of tears, he gave himself 
up to a reflection, that not one of so manv thou- 
sands would be alive a hundred years after. 

Artabanus, who neglected no opportunity of 
moralizing upon every occurrence, took this 
occasion to discourse with him upon the short- 
ness and miseries of human life. Finding this 
more distant subject attended to, he spoke more 
closely to the present occasion, insinuated his 
doubts of the success of the expedition ; urged 
the many in^onveniencies the army had to su& 
fer, if not from the enemy, at least from their 
own numbers. He alleged, that plagues, fa- 
mine, and confusion, were the necessary atten- 
dants of such ungovernable multitudes by land, 
and that empty fame was the only reward of 
success. But it was now too late to divert 
thii^ young monarch from his purpose. Xerxes 
informed his monitor, that great actions wero 
Mlwayg attendedi with propoilvou^XAu di^xi^w^ 
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and that if his predecessors had observed such 
scrupulous and timorous rules of conduct^ the 
Persian empire would never have attained to 
its present hei^t of glory. 

Xerxes, in the mean time, had given orders 
for building a bridge of boats across the Hel^ 
lespont for the transporting his army into Eu- 
rope.* This naitow streight, which now goes 
by the name of the Dardanelles, is near an 
]&iglish mile over. But soon after the com- 
pletion of this work, a violent storm arising, 
the whole was broken and destroyed, and the la- 
bour was to be undertaken anew. The fury of 
Xerxes upon this disappointment was attended 
with equal extravagance and cruelty. His 
vengeance knew no bounds ; the workmen who 
had undertaken the task had their heads struck 
off by his order ; and that the sea itself also 
migbt know its duty, he ordered it to be lashed as 
a delinquent, and a pair of fetters to be thrown 
into it, to curb its fftture irregularities. Thus 
having given vent to his absurd resentment, 
two bridges were ordered to be built in the 
place of the former, one for the anny to pass 
over, and the other for the baggage and the 
beasts of burden. The woitmen, now warned 
by the fate of their predecessors, undertook to 
live their labours greater stability ; they placed 
three hundred and sbcty vessels across the 
streight, some of them having three banks of 
oars, and others fifty oars a-piece. They then 
cast large anchors into, the water on both sides^ 
in order to fix these vessels against the violence 
of the winds from the -^gean, and the current 
from the Propontis. They then drove large 
piles into the earth, with huge rings fastened to 

M^ fras tfaivira MKiis from 'SeetM to Mn^^ 

i 
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them, to ivhich were tied six vast cables, which 
went over each of the bridges. Over all these 
they laid trunks of trees, cut purposely for 
that use, and flat boats again over them, fast* 
ened and joined together, so as to serve for a 
floor or solid bottom. When the whole woriL 
was thus completed, a day was appointed for 
their passing over, and as soon as the first rays 
of the sun began to appear, sweet odours of 
all kinds were abundantly scattered over the 
new work, and the way was strewed with 
myrtle. At the i^ame time Xerxes poured out 
libations into the sea, and turning his face to- 
wards the East, worshipped that bright lumi- 
nary, which is the god of the Persians. Then, 
throwing the vessel which had h^ld his libation 
into the sea, together with a golden cup and 
Persian scymitar, he went forwalrd and gave 
orders for the army to follow. This immense 
train was no Jess than seven days and seven 
nights passing over, while those who were ap- 
pointed to conduct the march quickened the 
troops by lashing them along, for the soldiers 
of the East, at that time, and to this very day, 
are treated like slaves. 

Thus, this immense army having landed in 
Europe, and being joined by the several nations 
of Europe that acknowledged the Persian power, 
Xerxes prepared for jnarcUng directly forward 
into Greece. Besides the generals of every na- 
tion, who each of them conmianded the troops 
of their respective countries, the land army was 
commanded by six Persian generals, to whom 
all the rest were subordinate. These were 
Mardonius, Tritantachmes, Smerdonus, Ma- 
sistes, GergiSy'and Meeabyzus. Ten thousand 
Penians, who were called, The immortal Band, 
^rere commanded by Hydames, V4\u\^ \k^ car 
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Yilry and the fleet had their own respective 
commanders. Besides those ivho were attached 
to Xerxes from principle, there were some 
Greek princes, who, eittier from motives of inr 
Urest or femr, followed him in his expedition. 
Among these were Artemisia, queen of Halli- 
camassus, who, after the death of her husband, 
governed the Idngdom for her son. She had 
brought indeed but the trifling succour of five 
j|faips> but she had made ample amends by her 
raperiot prudence, courage, and conduct. Oi 
this ntimber also was Demaratus, the exiled 
king of Sparta, who, resenting the indignity put 
upon him by his subjects, took refuge in the 
Persian court, an indignant spectator of its 
luxuries and slavish submission. Being one 
day asked by Xerxes, if he thought the Grecians 
would dare to await his approach, or would 
venture an engagement vdth armies that drank 
up whole rivers in their march; '^ Alas, great 
prince," cried Demaratus, " Greece, from the 
beginning of tjbne, has been trained up and ac- 
customed to poverty ; but the defects of that 
are amply recompensed by virtue, which vriis- 
dom cuIUvates, and the laws support in vigour. 
As for the Lacedaemonians, as they have been 
bred up in freedom, they can never submit to 
be slaves. Though all the rest of the Greeks 
dioidd forsake them, though they should be re- 
duced to a band of a thousand men, yet still 
they would face every danger to preserve what 
they hold dearer than life. They have laws 
vmch they obey with more implicit reverence 
than your subjects obey you. By these laws 
diey are forbid to fly in battle, and they have 
only the alternative to conquer or to die.'' . 
Xerxes was not oflended wilYi tVi^ 'NSsiettj ^ ^ 
J^amtus, but smiling at his bVunl saiCCTAsk 
roL, I. ^ • 
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ordered liis army to march forward, ^vdiile he 
had directed his fleet to follow him along the 
coast, and to regulate their coarse by his 
motions. 

In this manner he pursued his course' with- 
out any interruption, every nation near "vdnch 
he iq[>proached sending Mm all the marks of 
homage and subjection. Wherever he came he 
found provisions and refreshments prepared 
before-hand, pursuant to the orders he had given. 
Every city he arrived at exhausted itself in 
giving him the most magnificent reception. 
The vast expense of these feasts gave the poor 
Thracians an opportunity of remarking, tlmt it 
was a peculiar favour of the gods that Xerxes 
could eat but one meal a day. Thus did he 
continue his march through Thrace, Macedonia, 
and Thessaly, every knee bending before him 
till he came to the streigfats of Thermopylae, 
where he first found an army prepared to dis- 
pute his passage. 

This army was a body of Spartans, led on by 
Leonidas their king, who had been sent thither 
to oppose him. As soon as it was known in 
Greece that Xerxes was preparing to invade 
that country, and that an army of millions was 
coming on with determined resolution to ruin 
it, every state seemed differently affected in 
proportion to its strength, its courage, or its 
situation. The Cilicitms refused their aid, be- 
ing kept in awe by Amilcar the Carthaginian. 
The Corey reans pretended that they were wind- 
bound, and would not let their, ships stir from 
the harbour. The Cretans, having consulted 
the Delphic oracle, absolutely determined to 
iemain inactive. ^The Thessalians and Mace 
^nians, fh>m. their situation, were obliged to 
!ttQit to the conqaeroTS, so \lteit i^ft ^\»Xe«i 
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Tfere found bold enough to face this formidable 
amy but Athens and Lacedsemon. These 
states had receired intelligence of the Fersiao 
designs from Demaratus, long before they had 
been put in execution. They had also sent 
spies to Sardes in order to have a more exact 
iiiformation of the number and quality of the 
enemiy's forces. The spies indeed were seized, 
but Alerxes ordered them to be conducted 
through his army^ and to give an exact account 
of what they had seen on their return. They 
had sent deputies to all the neighbouring states 
to awaken tibeir ardour, to apprise them of their 
danger, and to urge the necessity of fighting 
for tiieir common safety. But all their remon* 
strances were vain, fear, assuming the name of 
prudence, offered frivolous excuses, or terms 
which were inadmissible. Relying, therefore^ 
on their own strength, these generous states re- 
solved to face the danger with joint forces, and 
conquer or fall in the cause of freedom. HaVi- 
ing summoned a general council at the isthmus, 
they there solemnly resolved to wave all private 
quarrels or pretensions, and join against the 
common danger* 

One cannot, without astonishment, reflect on 
the intrepidity df the Greeks, who determined 
to face the innumerable army of Xerxes, with 
such disproportioned forces. All their forces 
joined together amounted only to eleven thou- 
sand two hundred men. But they were all 
soldiers, bred amidst fatigue and danger ; all 
determined to a man eitl^r to conquer or die. 
Hie first care, however, was to appoint a 
general. It was then that the most able and 
experienced generals, terrified at the danger, 
had taken tiie resolution of not presenting 
ikmnaelvea aa candidates. Epicydes, VniM^* 
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a man of ignorance, avarice, and presumption, 
was ready to lead them on, and, under bis gnid- 
ance, nothing could be hoped for but confusion 
and disappointment. In this pressing Juncture, 
therefore, Themistocles, conscious of his own 
capacity, and warmed with the love of glory, 
wUch was great in proportion to the danger, 
resolved to use every, art to get himself ap- 
pointed to the command. For this purpose he 
used all his interest, and even distributed bribes 
to remove his competitor, and having gratified 
the avarice of Epicydes, which was his ruling 
passion, he soon found himself appointed to 
the command, which was the darling object of 
his ambition. 

But in this pressing exigence it was Encum- 
bent on the Athenians to avail themselves of 
every person that might be serviceable, how- 
ever obnoxious he mi^t appear to their resent- 
ment. There were many useful citizens whom 
they had, upon some factious discontents, sent 
into banishment, and these t^ey now repent- 
ingly wished to restore. Among this number 
was Aristeides, that [brave and just man, who 
had, at the battle of Marathon, and upon other 
occasions, been instrumental in gaining their 
victories, and who had, upon all occasions, im- 
proved them by the disinterestedness and in- 
tegrity of his example. This magistrate having 
had many contests with Themistocles, who 
was his rival in power and fame, and always 
wished to supplant him, was at length con- 
demned to go into banishment by the power of 
his prevailing faction. It was on this occasion 
that a peasant, who could not write, and did 
not know Aristeides personally, applied to him- 
self, and desired him to write the name of Aii»- 
t^eideg upon the shell, by w\uc\i\aA No\/b*vuL 
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given i^iainst him. ^^ Has he done you any 
wrong/' said Aristeides, '^ that yon are for con-, 
denming him in this manner?" — ^^ JVb/' replied 
the peasant^ ^' but I hate to hear him praised 
finr ius justice.'' Aristeides, without saying a 
word more^ calmly took the shell, wrote dowit 
his own name upon it, and contentedly retired 
into banishment. But the present distresses 
of his country were now an object that strongly 
solicited his return. Even Themistocles, las 
rival, was so far from remembering his old re- 
sentments, that he now ardently desired the 
assistance of his counsel,, and gave up all his 
private resentments to the good of the state. 
Hie hatred of these great men had nothing in it 
of that bitter and implacable spirit which, pre- 
vailed among the Romans in the latter times' 
of the republic, or perhaps the desperate situa^ 
tion of their country might only occupy their, 
thoughts at that time. 

But the preparations by land alone weie not. 
sufficient to repel the growing danger^ If the 
Greeks had titisted to their land armies with- 
<out forther succour, they must have been un* 
done. Themistodes, who saw that the victory 
t>f Marathon must be followed by many more 
before safety could be ascertained, had pnt- 
dently caused an hundred gallies to be built,, 
aad turned all his thou^ts to give Athens a 
^superiority at sea. The oracle had declared 
%ome time before, that Athens should only de- 
;fead herself with wooden walls, and he took 
Hbe advantage of that ambiguity to persuade 
liJMi countrymen, that by such walls was only 
'meant her shipping. He had the address to 
pfooure some money annually coming in from, 
-silver mines, which the Athenians had in-thahr 
district^ forAe purposes of e({uippm^ ^lAtftWfc''' 

K 2 
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niiig this fleet, and now, upon the apjMToach of 
Xerxes, the confederates found themselves at 
the head of a very powerful squadron, of two 
hundred and eighty sail, the command of which 
was conferred upon Eurybiades, a Lacedaemo- 
nian. 

All measures being taken that this brave 
confederacy could devise, it next remained to 
settle in what place they should first meet the 
Persians in the field, in order to dispute their 
entrance into Greece. The people of Thessalv 
represented, that, as they were mo^t exposed, 
and first liable to be attacked by the enemy, it 
was but reasonable that their security should 
be the first object of attention. The Greeks, 
willing to protect all who would declare in 
their quarrel, in pursuance of this request, re- 
solved to send their chief force to guard the 
passage which separates Macedonia from Thes- 
saly, near the river Pencus. But Alexander, 
the son of Amyntas, representing that post as 
untenable, they were obliged to change their 
measures, and at last resolved to send a body 
of men to guard the pass at Thermopylse, where 
a few were capable of acting against numbers. 

Thermopylae was a narrow pass of twenty- 
five feet broad, between Thessaly and Phocis, 
defended by the remains of a wall, with gates 
to it, formerly built by the Phocians, to secure 
them against the incursions of tiieir neighbour- 
ing enemy. From these gates, and some hot- 
baths, which were at the entrance into the pass^ 
the streight had its name. . This was pitched 
upon as well for the narrowness of the way, 
as for its vicinity to the sea, from whence the 
land forces could occasionally receive assistance 
/rom the fleet. The command of this impor- 
tt9Mii pa08 was given to Leouldaai ouq oltlui 
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kings of Sparta^ viho led thither a body of six 
thousand men. Of these^ three hundred were 
Spartans^ the* rest consisting of Boeotians^ 
Corinthians, Phocians, and Arcadians^ all such 
as in the present exigency were prepared for 
(he field, and were not afraid of the numbers of 
the enemy. Each of these had particular com- 
manders of their own, but Leonidas had the 
conduct of the whole. But though the deter- 
mined resolution of these troops was incapable 
of being shaken, little was expected, from the 
nature of their destination. They were all 
along taught to look upon themselves as a for- 
lorn hope, only placed there to interrupt the pro- 
gress of the enemy, and give them a foretaste 
of the desperate valour of Greece ; nor were 
even oracles wanting to check their valour. It 
had been declared, that to procure the safety 
of Greece, it was necessary that a king^ one of 
the des(^endants of Hercules, should die. This 
task was cheerfully undertaken by Leonidas ; 
and, as he marched out from Lacedaemon, he 
considered hiifiself as a willing victim offered 
up for the good of his country ; however, he 
jojrfully put himself at the head of this little 
band, took possession of his post, and with 
deliberate desperation waited at Thermopylae 
for the coming up of the Persian army. 

Xerxes, in the mean time, approached with 
his numerous army, flushed wi^ success, and 
confident of victory. His camp exhibited all 
the marks of Eastern magnificence and Asiatic 
luxury. He expected to meet no obstruction 
.on his way to Greece; he led on his forces 
JSather to terrify the enemy, than to fight them ; 
.neat, therefore, was his surprizQ to find that a 
WW desperate men were determined to dispirt^ 
Mb jpMsage. He b^d all along flattered \^oumI| 
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that, on the first hearing of his arrival, the 
Clrecians would betake themselves to flight, nor 
could he ever be persuaded to believe what 
Demaratus had assured him^ that at the first 
pass he came to, his whole army would be put 
to a stand. He himself took a view of their 
camp and entrenchments. The Lacedaemonians 
were some of them calmly amusing themselves 
with military exercises, others mth combing 
their long hair. He inquired the reason of 
this conduct, and he was informed, that it was 
the Spartan manner of preparing themselves for 
Imt t le . Still, however, entertaining some hopes 
of their flight, he waited four days to give them 
time to reflect on the g^atness of their danger ; 
but they still continued gay and unconcerned, 
as men who regarded death as the end of labour. 
Ue sent to them to deliver up their arms. 
Leonidas, with truly Spartan contempt, desired 
him to cofne and take them. He ofiered, if they 
would lay down their arms, to receive them as 
friends, and to give them a country much lai^er 
and better than what they fought for. No 
country, they replied, was worth acceptance, 
unless won by virtue ; and that for their arms, 
they should want them, whether as his friends 
or enemies. Upon this, the monarch addressed 
himself to Demaratus, asking, if these desperate 
men could expect to outrun his horses ? De- 
maratus answered, that they would fight it out 
to the last, and not a man of them would survive 
his country's freedom. Some men were heard 
to say, that the Persians were so numerous, 
tliat their darts would darken the sun, Dieneces, 
a Spartan, replied, " Then we shall fight in the 
shade."^ Xerxes, thus treated with contempt, 
' 5»J«»d^a body of Medes to advance, 
^' ' " io»t any of their relations 
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at the battle of Marathon, to take their reyenge 
upon the present occasion. Accordingly they 
began the onset, but were repulsed with great 
loss . The number of the assailants only served 
to increase their confusion, and it now began 
to appear that Xerxes had many followers, but 
few soldiers. These forces being routed by the 
Grecian troops, the Persian Immortal Band 
was brought up, consisting of ten thousand men, 
to oppose them. But these were as unsuc- 
cessAiI as the former. The cha.rge was renewed 
the next day, Xerxes endeayouring to inspire 
his troops with the promises of reward, since 
he found they were dead to the sense of shame. 
But though their charge was yiolent, it was un- 
supported, and the Greeks, standing closely 
connected in a body, withstood the shock, and 
filled the way with Persian carcases. During 
these unsuccessful assaults, Xerxes was a spec- 
tator, sitting upon his throne, placed upon an 
eminence, and directing the order of battle, im- 
petuous in his pride and resentment, and now 
and then seemed to leap from his seat when he 
beheld his troops in confusion^ or offering to 
give way. 

Thus did the Greeks keep their ground for 
two days, and no power on earth seemed ca- 
pable of removing them from their advantageous 
station. Xerxes, out of all hopes of being able 
to force a passage, appeared under the greatest 
consternation, but he was relieved from his em- 
barrassment by the appearance of Epialtes, a 
Trachmian, who had deserted from the enemy, 
imd undertook to show his troops a secret path 
that led through the defiles of the mountains, 
and through which a body of forces might be 
Jed to fall upon the Grecians in the rear« ^f 
quickljr, i[Aerefore^. despatched abod^ oiV^fisASI 
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thousand men thither^ under the cominand of 
Hydames, who, marchingf all night, arrived at 
the break of day at the top of the mountain, 
and possessed ^emselves of that advantageous 
post. 

The Greeks were soon apprised of this mis- 
fortune, and Leonidas, seeing his post was no 
longer tenable, advised the troops of bis allies 
to retire, arid reserve themselves for better times, 
and the future safety of Gr<?ece. As for him- 
self and his fellow Spartans, they were obliged 
by their laws not to fly ; that he owed his life 
to his country, and that it was now his duty to 
fall in its defence. Thus^ having dismissed all 
but his three hundred Spartans, with some 
Thespians * and Thebans, in all not a thousand 
men, he exhorted his followers in the most 
cheerful manner to prepare for death. ^' ComBf 
my fellow-soldiers/' says he, " let us dine cheer* 
fully here, for to night we shall sup unth Pluto" 
His men upon hearing his determined purpose, 
set up a loud shout, as if they had been invited 
to a banquet, and resolved every man to sell 
his life as dearly as he could. The ni^t now 
began to advance, and this was thought the 
most glorious opportunity of meeting death in 
the enemy's camp, where the silence would fa- 
vour desperation, and hide the smallness of 
their number. Thus resolved, they made di- 
rectly to the Persian tents, and in the darkness 
of the nij^t, had almost reached the royal pa- 
vilion, with hopes of surprising the king. The 
obscurity added much to the horror of the scene, 
and the Persians falling upon each other without 



raulftd to abide the reiult, but 
M b<Mla|ei^ on account of their 
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distinctiany rather assisted the Grecians than 
defended themselves. Thus success seemed to 
crown the rashness of their enterprize^ until the 
morning beginning to dawn, the light discovered 
the smallnesi^ of their numbers. They were 
soon, therefore, surroundedby the Persian forces, 
who, fearing to fall in upon them, flung their 
javelins fipom every quarter, till the Greeks, net 
so much conquered as tired with conquering, 
fell amidst heaps of the slaughtered enemy, 
leaving behind them an example of intrepidity 
never known before. Leonidas was one of the 
first that fell, and the endeavours of the Lace- 
daemonians to defend his dead body were incre- 
dible. It was foimd after the battle, buried 
under a mountain of the dead, and was nailed 
to a cross, by way of infamy, by the brutal 
victof. Of all the train, two only escaped, 
whose names were Aristodemus and Panites. 
The latter, upon his return to Sparta, was 
branded with infamy, and treated with such 
contempt, that he killed himself. Aristodemus 
reserved himself for another occasion, and by 
hjs bravery at the battle of Platea, recovered 
that honour which hehad lost. Sometime after 
this transaction the Amphyctions ordered a 
magsdficent monument to be erected over these 
brave defenders of their country, and Simonides, 
thepoet, wrote their epitaph. 

Xerxes in the battle is said to have lost 
twenty thousand men, among which were two 
of his brothers. But to conceal the greatness 
of his loss from the army, he caused all but a 
thousand of those that were slain, to be buried 
i&holes indiscriminately; however, his stratagem 
had vary bad success, fo^ when the soldiers of 
Us fleet were canons some time.ai^t VxilAMj 
asarvejrof the Geld of hsLtO-e^ %e>f ^^"9fH*f^ 
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the artifice, and urged it as an act of flagrant 
impiety against him. 

Dismayed at an obstinacy in the enemy that 
cost him so dear, Xerxes ^as for some time 
more inclined to try bis fortune at sea, than to 
proceed immediately into the country, where he 
had learned from Demaratus, that eight thou- 
sand Spartans, such as he had but lately fought 
with, were ready to receive him. Accordingly, 
the very day of the battle of Thermopylae, there 
was an engagement at sea between the two 
fleets. The Grecian fleet consisted of two hun- 
dred and seventy-one vessels. That of the 
enemy had lately lost four hundred vessels in a 
shipwreck, but was still greatly superior to the 
fleet of the Grecians. To repair this loss' by a 
victory, two hundred Persian vessels had orders 
to take a compass, and surprise the Grecians 
lying in the streights of Euboea; but the 
Grecians,* being apprised of their designs,^ set 
sail by night, a^d so, by a counter surprize, 
fell in with them while they were thus separated 
from their main squadron, took and sunk thirty, 
forced the rest to sea, and there, by stress of 
%veather, they were all soon after either sunk or 
stranded. Enraged at these disappointments, 
the Persians bore down the next day with their 
whole fleet, and drawing up in form of an half 
moon, made an offer of battle, which the 
Greeks as readily accepted. The Athenians 
having been reinforced with three and fifty sail, 
the battle ii^as very obstinate and bloody, and 
the success pretty nearly equal on both sides, so 

* The Greeks derived their information of the intended move* 
ments of the enemy's fleet, from Scyliias, a diver, who had been 
employed to racorer some of the property lost in the late wreck of 
the jPenuuiMeeL 
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Hiat both parties seemed content to retire in 
good order. 

All these actions, which passed near Arte- 
■nisium, though at that time indecisive, yet 
served not a little to animate and inspire the 
Grecian fleet, who were now taught to think 
that there was nothing either formidable in the 
numbers, or usefiil in the size, of the Persian 
ships. Thus strength^Qing themselves with 
4he hopes of more splendid engagements, they 
-sailed away from Artemisium and stopped at 
Salamis, where they might most conveniently 
assist the Athenians. 

- In the mean time Xerxes having entered 
with his nmnerous army into the country of 
Phocis, burning and plundering every town 
through which he passed, the inhabitants of 
Peloponnesus, who were naturally defended by 
their inaccessible situation, as their country 
was joined to the continent only by a neck of 
land, thought it the most prudent way to de- 
fend the isthmus by a wall, to take shelter be- 
hind that rampart/ and to leave the rest of 
Greece to the mercy of the conqueror. The 
Athenians, however, whose country lay without 
the isdunus, remonstrated loudly against this 
desertion, and endeavoured to persuade the 
Greeks to face the enemy in the plain. But 
prudence prevailed, and Themistocles gave 
them to understand that, though their country 
should be for a while over-run by the barbarous 
invader, yet they had still their wooden walla 
to rely on, for tilieir fleet was ready to trans- 
port tiiem to such of their settlements as they 
thought proper. At first, however, this advice 
was the most4iateful that could be imagined. 
The people thought themselves Inevitably lost 
if ihey should once abandon t\ie tem'gX'^ q&^^ol 
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gods, and the tombs of their ancestors. Bttt 
Themistocles using all his eloquence and ad-» 
dress to work upon their passions, represented 
to them that Athens did not consist eidier of 
its walls or its houses^i but of its citizens, and 
that the saving of these was the true preser« 
ration of the state. A decree, therefore, was 
passed, by which it was ordered, tiiat Athens 
for a while should be given up in trust to the 
gods, and that all the inhabitants, whether m 
freedom or slavery^ should embark on beard 
the fleet. In this calamitous desertion CimiCm, 
though very young, was seen eocauraginf^ the 
citiaens by Ids words and example. Bearing 
in his hands a part of his horse^s fomitnre, he 
went to offer it as now useless in the temple oT 
Minerva, and then going down to the waters- 
side was the first that cheerfally went <m board. 
When he was followed by the rest of the city, 
so moving and melancholy a «%ht drew tears 
even from the most obdurate. A brave, gene- 
rous, polite, and ancieirt peo|>le, now forced 
from their native seats to tindeigo ail the vicis^ 
situdes and dangers of the sea, to implore a 
retreat fVom foa-eign states^ and give iip thieit 
native lands to the spoiler, was a most moving 
spectacle. Yet the steadiness and courage of 
some^ and the pious nesignation of all, de- 
manded the utmost admiration. The yoting imd 
adventurous embarked for Salamis, the old, 
th^ women and children, took shelter at the 
city of Treeen, the inhabitants of which gene- 
rously offered them an asylum. They even al- 
lowed them a maintenance at the expense of 
the public, permitted their childr^a to gatiiet 
fruit wherever they pleased, and appointed mas- 
toid for their instruction. But in this general 
4wertios^ that which exttemeVj i9as^4Li&k& cAmi- 
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passion of all, was the great nmnber of old 
men they were obliged to leave in the city on 
account of their age and infirmities. Many 
also voluntarily remained behind, believing that 
Uie citadel, which they had fortified with wooden 
ramparts, was what the oracle pointed out for 
general security. To heighten this scene of 
general distress, the matrons were seen clinging 
with fond affection to the places in which they 
had so long resided^ the wives filled the streets 
vith loud lamentations, and even the poor 
dcmiestic animals seemed to take a part in the 
general concern. It was impossible to see 
diese poor creatures run howling and crying 
after tbeir masters, who were gmng <m ship- 
board, without being strongly affected. — Among 
these, the faithfulness of a particular dog is re- 
corded, who jumped into the sea after his mas- 
ter, and continued swimming as near bm be 
could to the vessel till he landed at SalasaiSji 
and died the moment after upon the shore. 
Those few inhabitants that remained behind 
retired into the citadel, where literally intei^[>ie-* 
ting the oracle, they fortified it as well as Uiey 
could, and patiently awaited the invader's ap«^ 
proach. 

When Xerxes was continuing his march, he 
was told that the Grecians were employed in 
seeing the games and combats then celebrating 
at Olympia. It was not without indignation 
that he found his power so little able to terrify 
his enemies, or interrupt their amusement; 
Having sent off a considerable detachment of 
his anny to plunder the temple at Delphi,^ with 

* The Attack on the temple of Delphi was equally uasueoeNfol 
Wilh moet of his ^renrious rash -designg. The prieets Ml ^m* 
pendlerge fngoieiitA of rook, which 'wertbifiMi WiA^ 
vitb gnat destructioa, and a thunder Btorca ^la^'fi^i'^^ ^^ '^ 
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the rest lie marched down into Attica, where he 
found Athens deserted of all but a few in the 
citadel. These men despairing of succour, and 
unwilling to survive the loss of their country, 
would listen to no terms of accommodation ; they 
boldly withstood the first assault, and warmed 
by the enthusiasm of religion, began to hope 
for success. But a second assault carried their 
feeble outworks, they were all put to the sword, 
and the citadel reduced to ashes. Flushed with 
the success, Xerxes immediately despatched s 
messenger to Susa, with the news of his victories, 
and, at the same time, sent a great number of 
pictures and statues, among which were those 
of Harmodius and Aristogeiton. 

In the mean time, the confederate Greeke 
summoned a council of war to consult upon 
the proper manner and place of opposing thisr 
barbarous inundation. With respect to the ope- 
rations by laud, it was universally determined 
to defend the isthmus by a wall, and Cleom-^ 
brotus, the brother of Leonidas, was appointed to 
command that station ; but as to the operations 
at sea, theso were not so generally agreed on. 
Euribiades, the Spartan, who was appointed 
to the command of the Ifleet, was for having it 
advance near the isthmus, that it might co-ope- 
rate with tiie army at land, but Themistocles 
was entirely of another opinion, and asserted, 
that it would be themost manifest error to aban- 
don so advantageous a post as that of Salamis^ 
where they were then stationed. They were 
now, he said, in possession of the narrow seas^ 
where the number of the enemy could never 

moment, SmpretMd tbcm with the ides, that thtoflVnded dlvinltjr 
>^ inStetfd tbif cbciliieiiMBt on tbem ; upon which they rctrea l d l 
'^nn JMpM, Bad amtr tftir rfMwed the «Mem^ 
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avail them ; that the only hope now left the 
Athemans^ was their fleet, and that this must 
not be oapriciously given up by ignorance to 
the enemy. Euribiades, who considered him- 
self as glanced at, could not contain his resent- 
ment, but offered to strike Themistocles for his 
insolenoe. '^ Strike me,'* cried the Athenian^ 
'' strike me, but hmr me.'* His moderation and 
las reasoii pieyailed, the generals were re- 
conciled to each other, and the result of the 
council was, that they should prepare to re* 
fceive the Persians on ihe isthmus by land, and 
in the streights of Salamis by sea*. 

MeanwhUe Xerxes, after having demolished 
.nad 'burnt Athens,, marched down towards the 
sea to act in conjunction with his fleet, which 
Jhe had determined should once more come to 
aB.^dgagement with that of the enemy. This 
was what Themistocles most ardentlv desired 
jn his present situation,, but he was fearful his 
confederates would not have courage to abide 
Ae -encounter. Their thoughts were still bent 
•upon sailing towards the isthmus, and assist- 
wg their army in case of distress. Themis- 
tocles,, therefore, ia this exigence, was obliged 
to 'have ifecourse to one of those stratagems 
^Ittdh marLsuperiority of genius ; he contrived 
to 'let Xerses privately understand, that the 
coilfederates were now assembled at Salamis, 
prepaimg for flight, and that it would be an 
easy Ttask to attack and destroy them. This 
iufiBrmation was attended with the desired suc- 
cess. Xerxes gave orders to his fleet to sur- 
round Salamis by night, in order to prevent an 
escape, which he so much dreaded. 

rin this manner the Grecian fleet was blocked 
up, and no safety remained but in intrepidity 
«wl conquest. Even Themistocles lmaaid£ VAIU 
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not apprized of the situation of his own forc^ 
and that of the enemy, all the narrow streight^ 
were blocked up, and tlie rest of the Persian 
fleet was sent for, to make every passage im- 
practicable. In this exigence, Aristeides, in 
whose bosom the love of his country always pre- 
vailed over every private revenge, was resolved 
to venture all, in order to apprize Themistocles 
of his situation and danger. He was then at 
Egina, where he had some forces under his 
command, and with very great danger returned 
in a small boat through all the fleet of the 
enemy by night. Upon landing he made up 
to the tent of Themistocles, and addressed 
him in the following manner: " If we are wise, 
Themistocles, we shall henceforth lay aside 
those vain and puerile dissensions, which have 
hitherto separated us. Our strife^ and a noble 
emulation it is, now remains for us, which of 
us shall be most serviceable to our country. 
It is yours to conmiand as a general, it is mine 
to obey as a subject; and happy shall I be, 
if my advice can any way contribute to your 
and my country's glory.** He then informed 
him of the fleet's real situation, and warmly 
exhorted him to give battle without delay* 
Themistocles felt all that generous gratitude 
which so disinterested a conduct demanded, 
and eager to shew a return of noble friendship, 
let him into all his projects and aims, par- 
ticularly this last, of suffering himself to be 
surrounded. After this they used their joint 
authority with the other commanders to per- 
suade them to engage, and accordingly both 
fleets prepared themselves for battle. 

The Grecian fleet consisted of three hundred 
and €||^ty piUies ; the Persian fleet was much 
f jqDWloiui. But whatever advantage tbef 
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hkA in numbers, and the size^ of their fibipping, 
they fell infinitely short of the Greeks iu their 
naval skill, and their acquaintance with the 
seas where they fought; but it was particularly 
in their commander that the Greeks liad the 
advantage. Euribiades had nominally thecon^ 
duct of the fleet, but Themistocles, in reality, 
conducted all their operations. Nothing es«- 
caped his vigilance, and he knew how to im- 
prove every incident to the greatest advantage. 
He, therefore, deferred the onset until a wind, 
which at that time of the year was periodical, 
and which he knew would be favourable, set 
in. As soon as this arose, the signal was given 
for battle, and the Grecian fleet sailed forward 
in exact order. 

Xerxes imputing his former ill success at 
sea to his own absence, was resolved to be a 
witness of the present engagement from the 
top of a promontory, where he caused a throne 
to be erected for that purpose. This served 
in some measure to animate his forces, who, 
conscious of their king's observance, resolved 
to merit his applause. The Persians, there- 
fore, advanced with such courage and impe- 
tuosity, as struck the enemy with terror, but 

■ their ardour abated when the engagement be- 
came closer. The numerous disadvantages of 
their circumstances and situation then began 
to appear. The wind blew directly in their 

'faces ; the height and heaviness of their vessels 
rendered them unwieldy and useless, even the 

- number of their sliips in the narrow sea where 
they fought, only served to embarrass and in- 
crease their confusion, llie lonians, whom 
Themistocles had implored, by characters en- 
graven along the rocks of their coast, to rer 

^member from whence they deiivedtlv^iTO^nj^^iMi^ 
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were tbe iSrst who betook tfaemselves to fli^t 
In the other wing the contest was for some 
time doubtful^ until the Phoenicians and Cy- 
prians being driven on shore, the rest retired 
in great disorder, .and fell fonl of each other in 
their retreat. In this total defection. Queen 
Artemisia alone seemed to stop the progfress of 
victory ; and, at the head <xf her five ships, she 
performed incredible acts of valour. Xerxes, 
who was a spectator of her conduct, could not 
help crying out, that his soldiers behaved like 
women in the conflict, and the women like sol- 
diers. As this queen, from her signal intre- 
pidity, was become very obnoxious to the 
Athenians, a price had been set upon her head; 
sensible of which, as she was on the point of 
foiling into their hands, by a lucky turn of 
thou^t she pretended to desert from her own 
party, and to fall fonl of one of their ships ; 
the Greeks thus concluding that she either be- 
longed to them, or was a deserter, permitted 
her to escape. In the mean time the confede- 
rates pursued the Persian fleet on every side ; 
some were intercepted at the streights of Attica, 
many were sunk, and more taken. Above two 
hundred were burnt, all the rest were dispersed ; 
j^ P and the allies, dreading the resent- 
i^ ' ment of the Greeks, as well as of the 
Persian king, made the best of their 
i\"av to their own countrv. 

* «r 

Such was the success of the battle of Sala- 
mis, in which the Persians had received a 
severer blow than they had ever hitherto ex- 
perienced from Greece. Themistocies, in a 
secret conversation with Aristeides, was, or pre- 
tended to be, so elated, as to propose breaking 
down the bridge by which Xerxes hud made 
ty iBto Euope, Whether Themistocies 
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was really sincere in the proposal^ remains a 
doubt^ but Aristeides used all his powers to 
persuade his coadjutor from such an underr 
taking. He represented to him the danger of 
reclncing so powerful an enemy to desperation, 
and asserted, that it was his wish to be relieved 
from such an intruder with all possible de- 
spatch. Themistocles at once acquiesced in 
his reasons ; and, in order to hasten the king's 
departure, contrived to have him secretly in- 
formed that the Grecians designed to break 
down the bridge. 

The situation of Xerxes was such, that the 
smallest repulse was now sufficient to wean him 
from his darling expedition. Astonished at 
the late overthrow, and alarmed at this new 
information, he only wanted a. decent oppor- 
tunity to retreat, when Mardonius came con- 
veniently to extricate him from his embarrass- 
ment. He began by extenuating the late loss, 
and the many expedients that remained to 
relieve their situation i he laid all the blame of 
their defeat upon the cowardice of the auxi- 
liaries, and their insincere attachment to his 
kingdom, lest the fame of his ill success, which 
always represents things worse than they are, 
should occasion any commotions in his ab- 
sence. He engaged, if he would leave him 
three hundred thousand of his choice troops, to 
subdue all Greece with glory. On the other 
hand, if the event prove otherwise, he would 
take all the blame of the miscarriage, and suffer 
in person if it were to retrieve the honour of 
his master. The advice was very well received 
by Xerxes, who, thinking enough had been 
given to glory when he had made himself mas-, 
ter of Athens, prepared to return to Persia 4i( 
the head of a pfirt of his army, \eaNVa%>3M^af4Bili| 
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this rapeditioQ in a very different lig^, and 
asfj that the king was tecafied in the midst erf 
Iris successes to quell an insurrection at home. 
Be tiiis as it will, the afikirs of Persia seemed 
to retrograde until the time when Alexander 
led a ccmqueiing army of Greeks to invade th^m 
in turn* 



CHAMER V. 

PROfit T^E RBtBEAT Olf XERXES TO THE PEACE 
CONCLUDED BETWEEN THE GREEKS AND 
PERSIANS. 

TH£ earliest object the Greeks took care of, 
after the battle of Salaknis, was, to ^ -^ 
fsend the first fruits of the rich spoil o^* 
they had taken from the Persians to *^*^^* 
Delphi. Considered in a confederated lights 
they were ever, attentive to the duties of reli- 
gicm; and though the sects and opinions in 
philosophy taught mankind to entertain but 
yery mean ideas of the objects of public worship^ 
yet it was religion Aat formed their bond of 
imion^ and for u whfle held them feebly toge- 
ther. When that bond came to be broken, and 
the council of the Amphyctions became rather 
a political than a religious assembly, the gene- 
ral unioii no longer prevailed, and the different 
j»tates fell a sacnfice to their own contentions. 

The joy of the Greeks upon this victory was 
general and loud ; eVery commander had Ms * , 
ahupe ofbonouT, but the glory o^ TVv^cscsi^Xa^^ 
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eclipsed that of all the rest. It was a custoni 
in Greece, that after a battle the commanding 
officers should declare who had distinguished 
themselves most, by writing the names of such 
as merited the £brst and second rewards. On 
this occasion each officer concerned adjudged 
the first rank to himself, but all allowed the se^ 
cond to Themi&tocles, which was, in fact, a 
tacit superiority. This was farther confirmed 
by the Lacedaemonians, who carried him in 
triumph to Sparta; and having adjudged the 
rewards of valoi;r to their own countryman, 
Euribiades, adjudged that of wisdom to The- 
mistocles^ They crowned him with olive, pre- 
sented him with a rich chariot, and conducted 
him with three hundred horse to the confines of 
their state. But still there was an homage paid 
him that flattered his pride yet more : when he 
appeared at the Oljrmpic games, the spectators 
received him with uncommon acclamations. 
As soon as he appeared the whole assembly 
rose up to do hun honour: nobody regarded 
either the games or the combatants, Themis- 
tocles was the only spectacle worth their at- 
tention. Struck with such flattering, honours, 
he could not help observing, that he that day 
reaped the fruits of all his labours. 

After the Grecians were returned from pur- 
suing the Persian fleet, Themistocles sailed to 
all the islands that had espoused their interests, 
jn order to levy contributions^ The first he ap- 
plied to was that of Andros, from whose inha- 
bitants he required a considerable sum. ** I 
can^/' said' he, " to you accompanied by two 
very powe^l divinities. Persuasion and Ne* 
c^»wy;' — " Alas!" replied thev, " we also have 
^-'^-'liwanaur side. Poverty and Impossibility r 
4m»nce of this reply, YieXAwV^^itittia 
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«p for some time^ but finding them too well 
fortified^ he was obliged to retire. Some other 
islands^ however^ were neither furnished with 
so much reason or so much power. He ex- 
acted large sums from all such as were inca- 
pable of opposition ; and these contributions he 
chiefly converted to his own private advantage^ 
thus shewing in his own character two very 
oddly assorted qualities, avarice and ambition. 
In the mean time, Mardbnius, who remained 
in Greece with a body of three hundred thou- 
sand men, passed the winter in Thessaly ; and 
jn the beginning of spring led them down into 
th^ province of Boeotia. From thence he sent 
Alexander, king of Macedonia, with a splendid 
retinue to Athens, to make proposals for an 
accommodation, and to endeavour to make 
.them separate their interests from the general 
cause of Greece. He oflered to rebuild their 
city, to give them a considerable sum of money, 
to suffer them to enjoy their laws and consti- 
tution, and to give them the government of 
Greece* Aristeides was at that time in the 
highest office, being principal archon at Athens. 
It was in bis presence that the kingpf Macedon 
' made his proposals, and that the deputies from 
the other states of Greece endeavoured to avert 
the force of them. But Aristeides wanted no 

Srompter but the natural dictates of his own 
eart to give them an answer. — '^-To men," 
.said he, *^ bred up to pleasure and ignorance, 
it is natural to proffer great rewards, and to 
hope by bribes to buy off virtue. Barbarians 
who make silver and gold the chief objects of 
their esteem, may be excused for thinking to 
corrupt the fidelity of every people, but that 
the Lacedaemonians^ who came to remonstrato 
against ibose offers^ should sup^o^ \!si^^ ^^eo^ , 
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prevail, was indeed snrprising. Hie AtIienia}U 
hare the common liberty of Greece iotoisted 
to tiieir care, and mountains of gold are not 
able to shake its fidelity. No, so long as that 
sun which the Persians adore continues to shine 
with wonted splendour, so long ^all the Athe- 
nians be mortal enemies to tibe Persians ; so 
long shall they continue to pursue them for 
ravaging their lands, for burning &eir houses, 
and polluting their temples : sach is the amswer 
we return to the Persian proposal. And you,*^ 
continued he, addressing himself to Alexander, 
** if you are truly their friend, refrain for the 
future from being the bearer of such proposals^ 
your honour, and perhaps even your sstfely, dc-. 
mands it." 

All treaty being thus broken off, Mardcmius 
prepared to act with vigour, and invaded Attica> 
which the Athenians were once more obliged 
to desert, and lieave to his fury. He entered 
Athens ten months after it l\ad been taken by 
Xerxes, the inhabitants having again eonveyea 
themselves to Salamis, and odier neighbouring 
places. In that state of exile and want, they 
continued contented with all their sufferings, 
since repaid by freedom. Even Lycidas, a 
senator, who attempted to propose a submis- 
sion, was stoned to death, while his wife and 
children met with the same fate from the women, 
so strong was the aversion which the Athenians 
had conceived a^inst all communications vnth 
Persia. 

In the mean time, the Spartans, whose duty 
it was to co-operate with the Athenians with 
equal ardour, unmindful of the general cause, 
only thought of making preparations for their 
inrn security, and resolved to fortify the isthmus, 
torordef to hinder the enem^ ttooi eiiiVrasi^ into 
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Peloponnesus. This the Athenians considered 
as a base and ungrateful defection, and sent 
deputies to remonstrate against the Spartan 
conduct. These had orders to say, that if 
Sparta would persist in its partial method of 
seeking security, the Athenians would follow 
their example ; and, instead of suffering all for 
Greece, would turn with their fleet to the Per- 
sians, who, being thus masters of the sea, 
would invade the territory of Sparta whenever 
they should think proper. These menaces had 
so good an effect, that five thousand men were 
privately despatched, each attended with seven 
JSelotes, and were actually upon their march 
before the Spartans gave the Athenian deputies 
any answer. 

M ardonius had left Attica at this time, and 
was on his return to the country of Boeotia, 
where he resolved to await the approach of the 
enemy, as he could there draw up his forces 
with greater ease than in the hilly parts of 
Attica, where a few might be opposed to num* 
bers with greater success. He encamped by 
the river Asopus, along the banks of which his 
army extended, consisting of three hundred 
thousand fighting men. 

Great as this army was, the Greeks, with 
much inferior forces, resolved to meet it in the 
field . Their forces were by this time assembled, 
and amounted to seventy thousand men. Of 
these, five thousand were Spartans, attended 
by thirty-five thousand Helotes. The Athenians 
amounted to eight thousand, and the troops of 
the allies made up the remainder. Jn the right 
wing of this army the Spartans were placed, 
commanded by Cfeombrotus, in the left wing 
the Athenians, with Aristeides at their head^ la 
ibiif order tbey followed MatdoiiV\%\&Xi^l&^fii^'^% 
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determined on trying the fate of a battle, and 
encamped at no great distance from them, at 
the foot of mount Cithaeron, the river Asopus 
flowing between them. Here they continued 
for some time, awaiting in dreadftil suspense a 
battle that^ was to determine the fate of Greece. 
Some skirmishing between the Persian cavalry 
and the wing of the Grecian army, in which the 
latter were successful, seemed to give a press^ 
of future victory, which, however, for ten days 
neither side seemed willing to strike for. 

While the two armies were thus opposed, 
waiting the most favourable opportimity of en- 
gaging, the Greeks, by their mutual dissensions, 
were upon the point of losing their freedom in 
satisfying their mutual jealousy. The first dis- 
pute that arose in the army was begun by the 
Tegeans, who contended with the Athenians 
upon the point of precedence. They willingly 
allowed the Spartans the command of the right 
wing, as they constantly had it, but they in- 
isisted on having the left, alleging, that they 
had earned it by former acts of valour and well- 
known success. The dispute ran high ; a mu- 
tinous disposition began to prevail in all parts 
of the army, and the enemy were likely to be- 
come victorious without a blow. In this general 
spirit of dissension, Aristeides alone appeared 
unmoved. Long noted for his impartiality and 
justice, all parties fixed their eyes upon him 
as the only moderator from whom they could 
expect satisfaction. Wherefore, turning him- 
self to the Spartans, and some of the rest of the 
confederates, he addressed them in the following 
manner : — " It is not now a time, my friends> 
to dispute of the merit of past services, for all 
bM$ting 18 vain in the ^ay of danger. Let it 
iuiare jaaa'a pride to te&\ ^tsnx^^ \hs^ 
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it is not the post or station which gives eonrage> 
or which can take it away. I head the Athe** 
nians ; whatever post you shall assign us we will 
lnaint.ain it, and make our station, wherever we 
are placed, the post of true honour and military 
|^ry« — ^We are come hither, not to contend 
with our ftiends, but to fight with our enemies ; 
not to boast of our ancestors, but to imitate 
them . This battle will distinguish the particular 
merit of each city, each commander, and even 
the lowest sentinel will share the honour of the 
day/* This speech determined the council of 
war in favour of the Athenians, who, thereupon, 
were allowed to maintain their former station^ 

A fatal conspiracy, in the midst of the Athe- 
nians, threatened consequences still more dad- 
gercms^ as they were unseen. Some of the best 
and richest families, who bad wasted their for- 
tanes in the war, and lost their credit- in the city^ 
entered into a confederacy to deliver up Greece 
into the hands of the Persians. Aristeides, how- 
ever, still watchful in the service of the state, 
was early inibrmed of their machinations, knd 
instantly laid their schemes before the general 
council. Notwithstanding, he was contented 
rniOk having eight of the conspirators arrested ; 
ttuA, of these, two only were reserved for trial.. 
Yet Ins lenity, or, to call it by a truer name,. 
Us pradence, would not permit him to act rigo- 
zou^ even against these, as he knew that se- 
verity in times of general danger would but 
depress the ardour of the army ; he permitted 
them to escape, and thus sacrificed public jus- 
tice to public security. 

Both armies had now continued for ten days 
in sig^t of each other, in anxious expectation 
of an engagement — ^both willing to begin^^yet 
afraid to Btnke, as the ag^essot ni^^^V^ 

Ma 
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at a disadvantage. But Mardonius^ being na-^ 
turally of an impatient, fiery disposition, grew 
very nneasy at so long a delay. Besides, he 
had only few provisions left for his army, and 
the Grecians grew every day stronger, by the 
addition of fresh supplies. He, therefore, called 
a council of war, to deliberate whether he should 
give battle. Artabazus, a person of singular 
merit and great experience, was of opinion that 
they should not hazard a battle, but that they ^ 
should retire under the walls of Thebes, while 
the enemy, formed of various troops, and sub- 
ject to different leaders, would destroy leach 
other by their own dissensions, or might be 
partly corrupted to give up the common cause. 
This opinion was the most reasonable ; but 
Mardonius, spurred on by his natural impetu* 
osity, and wearied with a protracted war, re- 
solved to engage ; nor had the rest courage to 
contradict ius resolution. The result, there- 
fore, was, that they should give battle the next 

day. 

This being resolved on the side of Persia, the 
Greeks were not less prepared for the engage- 
ment, for they had been secretly apprized Sie 
night before, by Alexander, king of Macedon, 
of the result of the Persian councils. Pausanias, 
therefore, gave orders to his army to prepare 
themselves for battle; and, drawing up fais 
forces, placed the Athenians on the right, as 
being better acquainted with the Persian man- 
ner of fighting, and flushed with former success. 
^\'hether it was fear or prudence that suggested 
this change to the general, the Athenians to<^ 
the post of honour with exaltation ; nothing 
I Maid among them but mutual e3Lhortati<ms 
\ wad a steady ies<rfation to conquer 
MaidoinAs,lMe«xini( q( xhis alteA- 
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tion in the disposition of the Grecian army^ 
made an alteration also in his own. This 
also once more produced a change in the dis- 
position of the Greeks ; by this changing and 
re-changing the order of battle, nothing further 
was done for that day. 

At ni^t the Greeks held a council of war, in 
which it was resolved, that they should decamp 
from their present situation, and march to 
another more conveniently situated for water. 
As their removal was to be performed in the 
night, much disorder ensued ; and, in the morn- 
ing, Mardonius perceiving them scattered over 
the plain, he supposed tfiat they were flying,. 
rather than retreating ; he, therefore, resolved 
to pursue with his whole army. The Greeks 
perceiving his design, soon collected their scat- 
tered forces, which the darkness had dispersed, 
but not intimidated, and halting near the little 
city of Plataea, there determined to await the 
shock of their pursuers. The barbarian forces 
soon came up to the engagement with their ac- 
customed howling, expecting rather to plunder 
than to fi^t. The Lacedaemonians, who closed 
up the rear of the Grecian army, were the first 
who supported the shock of the assailants. 
They were, in some measure, separated from the 
rest of the army by the obstinacy of one of their 
own regiments, who considered their retreat a:^ 
contrary to the idea of Spartan discipline ; but 
still consisting of a formidable body of men, 
they were in a capacity of making head against 
the invaders. Collecting themselves into a 
phalanx, they stood impenetrable and immove- 
able to all the assaults of the enemy. 

In the mean time the Athenian troops, who 
were apprized of the attack, quickly turned 
b9Lck, in order to assist theVt-^^^^V^^^^ 
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Greeks who were in tlie Persiaii pay > to the Horn* 
ber of five thousand^ intercepted their return^ 
Thus, the battle was divided into two, and 
fongfat with great ardour in various parts of the 
field. 3ut nothing could resist the wei^t of 
the Spartan phalanx, who, after some time, 
broke in upon the Persian forces, and put them 
into disorder. In this tumult Mardoiuus, in 
attempting to restore the order of battle, and 
rushing into the midst of the carnage, was 
killed by Aimnestns, a Spartan; and soon 
after, all his army betook themselves to flight. 
The other Greek troops soon followed the bi^ve 
example set them by Sparta, and the rout be- 
came general.* Artabazus, who commanded a 
body of forty thousand Persians, fled with them 
towards the Hellespont, while the rest fortified 
themselves in their camp with wooden ram- 
parts. There they were attacked by the Spar- 
tans, but being not well skilled in that species of 
warfare, the Athenians soon came up to their 
assistance, and readily effected a breach in this 
hasty rampart. It was then that the slau^ter 
of the enemy was indiscriminate and ternble. 
Of the Persian army that had taken refuge 
there, not four thousand men escaped. Above 
an hundred thousand men were put to the 
sword ; and the conquerors, willing to rid their 
country at once of their terrible invaders, re- 
fused to give quarters. Thus ended the Persian 
invasion of Greece ; nor ever after was . the 
Persian army seen to cross the Hellespont. 

The carnage being at last over, the Greeks 
buried their dead, which, at most, did no^ 

^ The next in cnmmmd to Mardbnios was Masistius, a Pbrsu 
«f noble biitfav wbo was also slain, when Artabesus succeeded 
$fitt dinction of the fieii^ 
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amomit to ten 'thousand men ; and soon after, 
as a testimony of their gratitude to heaven^ 
they caused a statue of Jupiter to be made 
at the general expense, which they placed in 
his temple at Olympia.* The names of the 
several nations of Greece that were present in 
the engagement were engraven on the right 
side of the statue, the Spartans first, the Athe- 
nians next, and ah the rest in order. 

In the mean time, while success attended 
the Grecian arms upon land, they were not 
less fortunate at sea. The greatest part of 
the Persian fleet, after the defeat at Salamis, 
wintered at Cuma, and in the spring moved to 
Samos, both to guard and awe the coasts of 
Asia. The Grecians, in the mean time, were 
refitting their galleys at ^gina, and, being im- 
portuned by the Samians, they put to sea> 
under the conduct of Leoticbydes, the Spartan^ 
and Xanthippus, the Athenian. The Persians^ 
apprized of their approaching, and having long^ 
experienced their own inferiority, would not 
venture to oppose them at sea, but drew up 
their ships iipon land, at Mycale, a promontory 
of lonia^ where they fortified them with a wall 
and a deep trench, while they were also pro- 
tected by an army of sixty thousand foot, 
under the command of Tigraiies. This, how- 
ever, did not deter the Greeks from venturing 
to attack them. Leotichydes having endea- 
voured to make the lonians revolt, landed his 
forces, and the next day prepared for the as- 
sault: He drew .up his army in two bodies ; 

^ Besides the statue of Jupiter at Olympia there were cither of- 
ferings ; a statue to Neptune at the isthmus, often cubits in height* 
and a golden tripod, resting on the tbree-headed serpent at Delphi t 
the Tegeans dedicated the braiea manger, theVi ^c^qSasx '^'QsV ^ 
Ate 1310I4 <o <^ A}»a Mlnenra at Teg^. 
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the one, consisting chiefly of Athenians and 
lUmuthiaus, kept the plain, whibst the other, of 
Ijaceda'nionians, imirched oyer the hills and 
precipices to gain the highest ground. The 
huttle being joined, great courage and resolu- 
tion were she\^ii on both sides, and the fortune 
of the day contmued for a long time in suspense. 
The defection of the Greek auxiliaries in the 
Persian army turned the fate of the battle ; the 
Persians were soon routed, and pursued with 
gi^at slaughter to their very tents. The Athe- 
nians had made themselves masters of the field 
bofoK" the I^^coda^moiiians could come to their 
assistance, so that ;ill the sliare these had in the 
aciion was« to disperse some Persian troc^ 
nhich won' at;empting to make a regular re- 
treat : s^Hm at\or their rampans were forced, 
and all their vei^sols burnt, so that nothing 
^HUiid 1h* moro complete thjin the victory at 
M\itile. Tiacr,iaos« the PersMLB ^neral, and 
forty thousaud men o:* his array, lay dead fcm the 
deW 1^' battle : the fle%:: wus de:&:kiyed. and of 
the ttvx4t Arjuy brv>a5cri: into Eaisope bv Xerxes, 
sctnv o:v rcitJciiacd ;o briui back tjoie udiziss. 

TV b^rrle ^h' PlAt^ci^asibj^Ai in ihe nom- 
ittec. Attd Out o;' M>Kal'e ;a tae evudac of the 
sA2»e dA>. Bu: %%hidi'. is x^rr exra >T%ai:arr, it 
xs u:-.^ersa::y aiirji^o. -jfck: dfce victor^ at 
Piat*a >ji^ kT&o«:& « M^c^jCe >rd^nf ^ae baide 
Nhctta. ;iKV]^^ it i* jt ivjLSfiiyLrtr 0£ 5*f x^fcil davs 
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adter, finding himself onable to retneve his 
ftffairSy he retired fiuther into the country^ and 
efideavoured to drown in luxury and riot the 
uneasy reflections of his unsuccessful ambition. 
To the want of success abroad, was added the 
contempt of his subjects at home ; and this 
brought on a train of treasons, insurrections, 
sacrilege, murder, incest, and cruelty ; so that 
the latter part of his reign was as scandalous as 
the first part of it had been unfortunate. 

The Grecian fleet, after the battle at Mycale, 
set sail towards the Hellespont, in order to pos- 
sess themselves of the bridges which Xerxes 
had built over the streight, but finding them 
already destroyed by the tempestuous weather, 
they returned home. From this time all the 
cities of Ionia revolted from the Persians, and 
having entered into the general confederacy, 
most of them preserved their liberty during the 
time that empire subsisted. 

The treasures whi<5h the Persians had brought 
into Ghreece were very great, and these, of con- 
sequence, became a prey to the conquerors. — 
Knom this period the Greeks began to lose their 
fspirit of hardy and laborious virtue, and to 
adopt the refined indolence, the captious petu- 
lance, and the boundless love of pleasure, 
iitiuch extreme wealth is ever known to pro- 
dace. The former equality of the people now 
began to be broken ; and while one part of the 
ha^bitants rioted in opulence and luxury, ano- 
ther was seen pining in want and despair. It 
was in vain that philosophy reared its head to 
atop these calamities ; its voice reaches but to 
afi^w ; the great and the little vulgar are equally 
deaf' to its dictates. From this time we are to 
view a different picture ; and instead of a brave 
abd n^Bned people^ cb&fedeTatuv% ^kii^isGG4X^9|a 
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nnny. we aie to behold an enervate and Ac- 
tions popolace. a comipt adnunistiation among 
those in power, and wealth alone making dis- 
tincticHi. 



CHAPTER VI. 



FROM THE VICTORY AT MYCULB, TO THE BE- 
CINMNG or THE PELOPONNKSIAN WAR. 

y ^1 XO sooner were the Gredts freed 
V^- ' from the apprehension rf a foreign in- 
^ vafuon, than they besan to entertain 
ieali^isies of each other. Indeed these petty 
animosities had alt alonsr subsisted among them, 
^nt ihey woiv kept under by the sense of gene- 
ral daiuit-'r. As this collection of republics was 
rom)HM£ed of states entiiehr dissimilar in man- 
t)OTs« intcre'sts. and inclinations, it was no way 
=iirpTisinjr to find its parts ever at variance wiA 
^-ich othor. The first maiks of jealousy, upon 
:ho dostmction of the Persian army, exhibited 
hcms^clves berwvcn the Athenians and Spar- 
i^ns^. The one a refined, ambitious state, un- 
^ iHin^r to admit a superior in the general con* 
Worsicy, the other an haidy, tmpolished race, 
% hioh i\>nld never think of admitting a feebler 
t>ito as an equal. The Athenians, with their 
•imiUos. beia<: returned to their own country, 
^-Jt^n to think of n^building their city, which 
iid boon almost destroyed during the* Persian 
»"*''\ As ovieny new foundation aims at im- 
«^^*[JS the okK they laid a plan of strengfaten- 
f^^ ^tfttdiiig their walls^ and giving their 
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rhis was but natural ; however^ the Lacedde- 
nonians conceived a jealousy at this under- 
takings and began to think that Athens^ from 
l>eing mistress of the seas, would soon attempt 
isurping all authority upon land . * They, there- 
Fore, sent an embassy to the Athenians, to dis- 
suade them from this undertaking, giving as an 
ostensible reason, the danger such fortiiications 
would be of to the general confederacy, if they 
should ever fall into the hands of the Persians. 
This message at first appeared reasonable, and 
Ine Atheniens put an immediate stop to their 
undertaking ; but Themistocles, who, since the 
battle of Salamis, continued to guide in the 
assemblies at Athens, easily saw through the 
pretext, and advised the council to meet their 
dissimulation with similar address. He, there- 
fore, answered the Spartan ambassadors, that 
the Athenians would soon send an embassy to 
Lacedsemon, in which they would fully satisfy 
all their scruples. Having thus gained time, 
he procured himself to be elected for that im- 
portant negotiation, and took care to draw out 
the treaty by studied delays. He had pre- 
viously desired that his colleagues should follow 
one after another,t and still he alleged at Lace- 
daemon, that he only waited for. their arrival 
to determine the affair at a single audience. 
During aU this time the work was carried on 
at Athens with the utmost vigour and industry ; 
the women and children, strangers, and slaves^ 

* The Spartans were informed of the determinadon of the 
At^nian government to enlarge and fordfy the city, by their an- 
cknt enemies the iEginetans. 

f Hie colleagues of Themistocles in the Spartan embassy were* 
AiMteides the just* and Abronycus the commander of the galley 
etrtioped near Thermopylai to communicate wiih Leonida* and 
IbelkeC at Artemisium. 

VOL. I, H 
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were all employed in it, nor was it interrapted 
for a single day. It was in Tain that the 
Spartans complained of this pvocedore ; it was 
in vain that they urged Themistocles to hasten 
his business : he steadfastly denied the fact, 
and entreated them not to give any credit to 
loose and idle reports. He desired that they 
would send again, and inquire into the trath 
of the matter ; and, at the same time, advised 
the Athenians to detain the Spartan envoys 
until he and his colleagues should retam. At 
last* finding all his pretences for delay ex- 
hausted, he boldiv demanded an audience, and 
knowing that the work was finished, he no 
longer kept on the mask, fie then infonned 
the Spanans« in full council, that Athens was 
now in a condition to keep out any enemy, 
whether fowign or domestic ; that what bis 
count r\ men had doiH^ was conformable both to 
the Ia\\ s of nations and the common interests of 
liretve. E\eTy city had a right to consult for 
its own safety, without submitting to the advice 
or control of its neighbours: that what had 
been done w;^s entiw^ly in consequence of his 
advice : jind. in shon. that whatever injary they 
offereil him. they must expect it wouJd be re- 
turned upon their o\\n ambassadors, who were 
still tfetaiiuHl at Athens. These declarations 
cxtrvmely displeaseti the l.acedarmonians; but, 
either sensible of their tnith* or unwilling to 
come to an open nipturc. they dissembled their 
resentment : and the ambassadors on both sides 
having all suitable honours paid them, retxumed 
to their respei*ti\e cities. Themistocles was 
icc^ved with as much joy by his fellow-citizens 
^^ ^ fc^i te turaed fit>ai triumph, and he was 
™^pMitioii to feel those honours v.ith the 
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Having thus taken proper precautions for se- 
coring the city^ liis next care was to strengthen 
the port^ and form an harbour at once spacious 
and secure.* He likewise obtained a decree^ 
that every year -they should build twenty ves- 
selSy to continue and augment their force by 
sea ; and in order to engage the greater number 
of workmen and sailors to resort to Athens, he 
caused particular privileges and immunities to 
be granted in their favour. His design was to 
render Athens entirely a maritime city> in which 
he followed a very difler^it system of politics 
from their former governors, who bent all theur 
efforts to alienate the minds of the people from 
commerce and naval affairs. 

But as success in one part is 9.pt to lead on 
to designs still more extensive, Themistocles 
was willing to outstep the bounds of justice in 
the prosecution of bis daring projects. He 
even formed a plan of supplanting Sparta, and 
making Athens the unrivalled mistress of Greece. 
On a certain day, therefore, he declared in a 
full assembly of the people, that he had a very 
important design to propose, but which could 
not be communicated to the public, as the 
execution required secrecy and despatch. He, 
therefore, desired they would appoint a personf 
to whom he might explain himself, one whose 
judgment might direct, and whose authority 
might confirm him in his design. To direct in 
a matter of this importunce, it was not easy to 

* The port gentrally called the PiraBus, was abont three mflct 
fi<em Atlieiia» and connected with the city by two walls, one built by 
Ijl^id^ the other, by Themistocles ; it had three natural basins, 
odbAl Cantharos, Aphrodisium, and Zea ; these were so much im- 
ITCvied by the labours of Themistocles, that they were capable ot 
€aitrinmg,¥)0 vessels. 

.f TImw .wer9 two persons chown, to w\iomT!tA^>iftfi^ffk^«^ 
tacmiauDjaUelua secret counsels, Anato\des «xk\ ^^BSa^oi^^^* 
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::..>> .:.- ■= >:5: ::7 i :he best man of the state, 
4rc Ar.^ii ..:: > -^i..^ un.inircionsly chosen by the 
»b>.; :->>:n":"T. xs the properest person to 
«^iri ::>: ;:2>'x* .\> v*ell as the ntility of the 
yr;7-:.?v-" Tiiz^sTcvks. therefore, taking him 
k>:--;. ::"..: ":.::t, :hj: ihe design he had con- 
^'<:'*ir\: la-s, *:•."» bun ihe allied fleet of the 
GT^.-iii >:.i"t >. :bcn ;;; anchor in the bay of 
pjurii>,v. ,\r..: thus rrvTire Athens an undis- 
^*T:i^c >.-.<rciir."-:y of ;he soa. Aristeides, in- 
»jLrvil\ ^..sy'.eAse-i a: ;Iie proposal, made no 
ir^STacT. >u: r^nrtiiiij: lo ihe assembly, informed 
u>cri, :>-?.: ::oibI'nr .x^iud be more advantageous 
i.^ V:hcn> :'r»,\r. ^h^i Themistocles proposed, 
^::: :*".=.: -.r-r.ir.£ c:'.i"d be more unjust. Tho 
rVvi^U". >:::S possessed of a share of remaining 
%;r:i:o. ".rartnimously ct>ciined the proposal with- 
ou: Lri.^wip.i: ;:s ci>n;enis. and conferred the 
suraiino of Jnst upon Aristeides — a title still 
xson*' flazterii^c, as ke had so well deserved it. 

Thus. Athens bcin^ nestoied to peace and 
securl:\, oi;oe more Ivesan to apply to those 
arts :h;H Aiioni lite and secure freedom. The 
people luv.^n to assume a greater share in the 
l^ncn«v.cnt of the state than they had hitherto 
aspired at, and steps were every day 'taken to 
render the constitution entirely popular. Aris- 
teides perceived this, and justly dreaded the 
consequences of a democratic government ; he, 
therefore, procured a decree, Uiat the archons, 
who were the chief magistrates of the state, 
should be chosen indiscriminately from all 
ranks of Athenians without distinction. Thus, 
by indulging the citizens in a part of their wishes, 
he secured a legal subordination among the 
whole. 

v-i «kA meui time the Grecians, encouraged 
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^t to deEver their confederates who still 
mailed beneath the Persian yoke. Pausanias 
nmanded the Spartan fleet, while Aristeides, 
ICimon^theson.of MiltiadeSy were appoint- 
to conduct the fleet of Athens. This was 
r first time the latter, who was.y-et very youngs 
8. placed in a sphere for the exhibition of; his 
toes. He had formerly suffered himself to 

imprisoned, towards the satisfying of his 
tier's fine, and his piety upon that occasion 
re the most favourable presage of his future 
atness. When set at liberty, his services in 
r soon became conspicuous ; and it was seen 
the acted with the courage of his father, tlie 
gment of Themistocles, and with. more sin- 
ily than either. The ingenuous openness 
lis- temper being easily seen, he was opposed 
the state as a counterpoise to the craft and 
»tlety of Themistocles, and thus advanced to 

highest emplo3rments both at home and 
oad. Under these commanders, the allied 
t first directed their course to the isle of 
pms, where they restored all the cities to 
ir. liberty; then steering towards the Hel- 
>ont and. the Propontis, attacked the city 
santium, of which they made themselves 
iters, and took a VAst number of prisoners; 
ly. of whom, were the richest and most con- 
irable. families of Persia. 
Jhe success of this expedition was not more 
taring to the Greeks, than in the end prejudi- 

to them. A deluge of wealth pouring in, 
.uptedithe simplicity, and tainted the man- 
i^ 0£ every rank of people. The Athenians, 
ody skilled in the arts of politeness and 
Runacy, concealed their change for a time ; 
it soon broke out among the Spartans, and 
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Pausanias himself, their commander, was the 
first infected with the contagion. Being natu* 
rally of an haughty and imperious temper, aiid 
still more impressed with the gloomy austerity 
of Sparta, he set no bounds to his ambition ; 
he treated his officers, and even the confederate 
generals, with severity, arrogance, and disdain, 
and so much alienated the minds of the soldiers, 
that he was forsaken by all the confederates, 
who put themselves under the command and 
protection of Aristeides and Cimon. These 
generals had ever preserved a contrary conduct; 
affable, courteous, and obliging, they tempered 
their authority with mildness, and won by their 
manners such as they could not engage by their 
benefits. An opposition so mortifjing could 
not but be displeasing to Pausanias ; it was in 
vain that he attempted to keep up his authority 
by pride and ostentation, his importance sunk 
,^th his unpopularity, ^d he^ecame con- 
temptible even to those that still acknowledged 
his command. 

. Perhaps it was from these motives that he re- 
solved to sacrifice his country to his ambition, 
and give up to the Persians a state where he 
could no longer expect to dictate. Be this as 
it will, he made overtures for gaining the favour 
of Xerxes ; and, in order to ingratiate himself 
at the court of that monarch, he suffered some 
of his more exalted prisoners to make their 
escape by night, commissioned with letters to 
Xerxes, wherein he offered to deliver up Sparta, 
and all Greece, on condition that he would 
give him his daughter in marriage. Xerxes 
readily hearkened to the proposal, and referred . 
him to Artabazus, his governor, to concert 
measures with him for putting it in execution. 
ff.0 also furnished him with a large sum of 
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money, to be distributed among sneh of the 
Grecian states as would join in the conspiracy. 

How long this treaty continued secret we are 
not told, but it was discovered at Sparta before 
it could be put into execution, and Pausanias 
Was ordered home to take his trial for the of- 
fence. The proofs, however, against him were 
not sufficient for conviction ; as the Ephori had 
made it a rule, never to convict a man but upon 
the plainest evidence. But being recalled^ and 
Douis appointed to succeed him in th^ com- 
mand, he retired, still meditating revenge, and 
the destruction of his country. It was not long, 
however, before he received a second summons 
to appear before the Ephori for fresh crimes, 
and a number of his own slaves were found to 
depose against him. Still, however, he had the 
fortune to come off, the mildness of the Spartan 
laws, and the authority of his regal office, which 
he still possessed, conspiring to protect him. 

Pausanias having in this manner twice escap- 
ed the justice of his country, would not, how- 
ever, abandon his base projects, or sacrifice his 
resentment to his safety. Immediately upon 
his being acquitted, he returned to the sea- 
coast, without any authority from the state, 
and still continued to carry on his correspond- 
ence with Artabazus. He now acted with 
such little reserve, that his conduct was known 
to the Ephori, and they only wanted information 
to convict him. While they were thus perplexed 
for want of evidence, a certain slave, who was 
called the Argillian, cleared their doubts, and 
came with proofs which could not be resisted. 
This man had been employed by Pausanias to 
carry a letter to Artabazus, and he accordingly 
prepared himself for the expedition, but re- 
flecting that many of the feYlovi-^\w^% ^w^Sl 
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been sent on similar messages,. and seeing none 
of them return^ he was induced to open the 
pacquet of which he was be^jrer^ and there he 
discovered the mystery and bis own danger^ 
It seems^ that Papsanias and the Persian 
governor had agreed to put to death all the 
messengers they mutually sent to eadi other, 
as soon as their letters wqre delivered, that 
there might be no possibility left of tracing out, 
or discovering the correjipopdence. This letter 
he delivered to the Ephori, who were now c<Mi- 
vinced that Paii^9iuas was guilty, but for a 
more thorough confirmation, they were willing 
to have it frpm himself. For this purpose, they 
contrived that the slave should. take sapctuQiry 
in. the temple of Neptune, on mount TaejiaruSy 
as for safety and protection, and under a pre- 
tence of supplicating the deity.for the infidelity 
h^ had. committed. The instmt Pausai4^s was 
informed of his slave's behaviour^ he hastened 
to the temple to inquire the reason; where the 
slave ipformed I^m that, having opened his 
letter, l\e found the contents fatal to himself, 
and therefore took this. method of averting -tb^a 
danger. Pajisanias, instead of denying the 
fact, endeavoured rather to pacify the slave, 
and promised him a large rewaard to bribe his 
future secreqy. But during this interview, the 
Ephori had privately posted persons to over- 
hear the conversation, and they soon divulged 
his guilt. The moment, therefore, he was re- 
turned to the city, the Ephori resolved to seize, 
him ; and from the aspect of one of these magis- 
trates he plainly perceived his danger : he, there- 
fore, flew to take sanctuary in the temple of 
Minerva, and got thither before his pursuers 
could overtake him* As th^ religion of the 
strife wojuldnot pennit bis being ts^en forcibly 
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from thence^ the people stopped up the entrance 
with great stones^ and tearing off the roof^ left 
him exposed to the inclemency of the weather. 
After a short stay he was starved to death ; 
and in this miserable manner died the general 
who had led on the victorious troops to the field 
of Platfiea.* 

The fate of Pausanias soon after involved 
that of Themistocles, who had some time be- 
fore been banished, and lived in great esteem 
at Argos. A passionate thirst of glory, and a 
strong desire to command arbitrarily over the 
citizens, had made him very odious to Athens. 
He had built near his house a temple in honour 
of Diana, under this title. To Diana, the goddess 
of good Counsel, as hinting his own counsels upon 
several occasions, and thus tacitly reproach- 
ing his fellow-citizens with having forgot them. 
This, though a small offence, was sufficient to 
expelhimfrom so fluctuating and jealous a state 
as that of Athens ; but he was now accused of 
having participated in, and having been privy to^ 
the design of Pausanias. In fact, Pausanias had 
communicated to him all his designs, but The- 
mistocles had rejected his proposals with the 
utmost indignation. But then he concealed his 
enterprizes, either thinking it base to betray 
the secrets trusted to his confidence, or imagin- 
ing it impossible for such dangerous and ill- 
concerted schemes to take effect. Be this as 
it will, upon the downfall of Pausanias, it ap- 
peared that a correspondence had been carried 
on between them, and the Lacedaemonians de- 
clared themselves his accusers before the as- 

. * To prevent tlie profai^iition of the temple, when the unhappy 
Fausanias bad approached the moment of dissolution, he was car« 
lied to the steps of the temple, where V\q wa& ^CTCCi\>3u^\i^ ^>.^Jce^ 
quieOy, and in thai spot bis a&hes ^cre d«l^\^% 
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sembly of the people of Athens. Such of the 
citizens as had long either envied, or feared 
Themistocles, now joined in the general i^ccusa* 
tion, and urged his death \vith great acrimony, 
Aristeides alone, who had long been Jiis open 
opposer, refused to join in this ^base coi^ede* 
racy against him, and rejected so mean an op- 
portunity of revenge, bemg as little inclined to 
delight in the misfortunes of his adversary, as 
he had been before to envy his success. It 
was in vain that Themistocles answered by 
letters to the calunmies laid s^ainst him ; it 
was in vain that he alleged, tluit a mind like 
his, disdaining slavery at home, could ithiDk of 
wishing for it in exile ; the people, too strongly 
wrought upon by his accusers, sent perscms 
to seise and bring him before the council .o£ 
Greece. Fortunately, however, he had timely 
notice of their design, and went to take refuge in 
the island of Corcyr«i, to the inhabitants of which 
he had formerly done signal services. From 
thence he fled to Epirus, and finding himself 
still pursued by the Athenians, grown at length 
desperate, he fled to Admetus, ^g of the Mo- 
lossians, for refuge. There he first practised 
all the abject arts of a man obliged to ^ue to a 
tyrant for succour. He had upon a former 
occasion been instrumental in preventing the 
Athenians from granting aid to this monarchy 
and this was now severely remembered against 
him. Admetus was from home at the time 
Themistocles came to implore protection; and, 
upon his return, he was surprised to find his 
old adversary, who had come to put himself 
under his protection. As soon as the king ap- 
peared^ llien^istocles took the monarch's in- 
Mi fgri jn Si*^ i^TTT^'i ^Bmd seating himelf amidst 



^f his Mnyel, and implored Ms cfeMency and 
]^Y6t€(^t90ili. Admetus surprized^ and moved 
tnth compassion at seeing the greatest man 
of Greece an humble suppliant at his feet, 
nused him immediately from the ground, and 
(rtk>mis6d him protection. Accordingly, when 
the Athenians and Lacedaemonians came to de- 
ittand him, he refused absolutely to deliver up 
a person who had made his place an asylum^ 
m the firm persuasion that it would aifford him 
safety and protection. Thus, continuing to 
spend the close of life in indolence and retire- 
ttient, having learned to pardon and despise 
Qic ingratitude of his country, he expected at 
leftst flieir forgiveness. But the Athenians and 
Ijacedsemonians would iiot suffer him to live 
iA peace, and still insisted on having him de- 
livered up. In this exigence, as the king found 
hiinself unable to protect his illustrious guest, 
lie resolved to promote his escape. He was, 
therefore, put on board a merchant ship, which 
was sailing to Ionia, and his quality concealed 
with the utmost precaution. A storm having 
tarried the ship near the island of Naxos, then 
l>esieged by the Athenians, under the command 
of Cimon. The imminent danger he was in of 
fiiAing into their hands, compelled him to dis- 
cover himself to the pilot, and prevailed upon 
liiin to stefer for Asia, where arriving at Cuma> 
a city o{ MbliELy in Asia Minor, he was from 
thence sent under a strong guard, and in one of 
those covered chariots in which the Persians 
were accustomed to convey their wives, to (he 
court at Sardes. 

When the unfortunate e3Sle was arrived at 
the palace of the voluptuous monarch of the 
coimtry, he waited' on the captain of the guard, 
lequestittg, as a Grecian stian^eT , \q Y^isk^^ ^^- 
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mission to speak with the king. The officer 
informed him of a ceremony, which he knew 
was insupportable to some Ureeks, but without 
which none were allowed that honour. This 
was to fall prostrate before the Persian mo- 
narchy and to worship him as the living image 
of the gods on earth. Themistocles, who was 
never scrupulous of the means of obtaining what 
he sought, promised to comply ; and falling 
on his face before the king in the Persian man- 
ner, declared his name, his country, and mis- 
fortunes. " I have done," cried he, ** my un- 
grateful country services more than once^ and 
I am now come to offer these services to you* 
My life is in your hands : you may now exert 
your clemency, or display your vengeance. 
By the former you will preserve a faithfuj sup- 
pliant, by the latter you will desti'oy the 
greatest enemy of Greece/' The king made 
faun no answer at this audience, though he was 
struck with admiration at his eloquence and iur 
trepidity, but he soon gave a loose to his joy 
for the event, lie told his courtiers, that he 
considered the arrival of Themistocles as a very 
happy incident, and wished that his enemies 
would for ever pursue the same destructive 
methods of banishing from among them all the 
good and wise. Even his satisfactions were 
continued in a dream. At night he was seen 
to start from his sleep, and tliree times to cry 
out, ^* I have got Themistocles the Athenian." 
lie even gave him tluree cities for his support, 
and had him maintained in the utmost affluence 
and splendour. It is said that such was his fa- 
vour at the Persian court, and so great was the 
consideration in which he was held by all ranks 
of mankind, that one day at table he was heard 
io cry out to bis wife and children, that were 
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Lced-there^ '^ Children, we should have beea 
tiunly ruined, if we had not been formerly 
done/' 

[n thiis manner he lived in affluence and con-.. 
Lted slavery, until the king began to think of, 
iploying his talents in sending him at the- 
iid of an army against Athens. Although 
lemistocles professed himself an open enemy 
the state, yet he still harboured a latent af- 
ition for it, which no resentment could re- 
^ve. The consciousness that he should be. 
itrumental in overturning a city which had. 
en made to flourish by his counsels, gave 
Q inexpressible pain. He found iiimself at 
It unable to sustain the conflict between his 
ititude to the king and his love to his coun- 
;.and, therefore, resolved upon dying, as 
) only means of escaping from his perplexity* 
i therefore prepared a solenm sacrifice, to 
ich he invited all his friends ; when, after 
bracing them all, and taking a last farewell, 
swallowed poison, which soon put an end 
his life. He died at Magnesia, aged three-^ 
)re and five years, the greatest part of which 
had spent in the intrigues and bustles of 
ive employment* Themistocles seemed to 
ite in himself all the prominent features of 
) Greek character, sagacious, eloquent, and 
ive ; yet unprincipled, artful, and mercenary ; 
th too many virtues ever to be mentioned as 
lespicable character, and too many defects 
er to be considered as a great one. 
In the mean time, while Themistocles was 
as become the sport of fortune, the just 
isteides attempted a nobler path to glory, 
has already been observed, that the com- 
^ of Greece had passed from Sparta to the 
Qi^ians; and it was agreed amon^ tk^ 

^'OL, J. o 
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body of the states, that their common treasare 
for carrying on the expenses of the i^ar, should 
be lodged in the island of Delos, under tlie 
custody of a man of a clear head and an un- 
corrapt heart. The great question, there* 
fore, ifvas, ivhere to find a man to be trusted 
vrith so important a charge, and steadfieustly 
known to prefer the public interest to his own. 
In this general disquisition, all parties at last 
cast their eyes on Aristeides, of whom The* 
mistocles used jestingly to say, that he had no 
other merit than that of a strong box, in keep- 
ing safely what was committed to his charge. 

The conduct of Ansteides in his discharge of 
this duty, only ser\'ed to confinn the great opi* 
nion mankind had formed of his integnrity. He 
presided over the treasury with the care of a 
father over Ids family, and the caution of a 
miser over what he holds dearer than himself. 
No man complained of his administration, and 
no part of the public money vrvis exhausted in 
^'ain. Ue %^ho thus contributed to make go- 
vernment rich, was himself very poor ; and so 
far was he from being ashamed of poverty, that 
he considered it as glorious to him as aU the 
trophies and victories he had won. It hap- 
pened upon a certain occasion, that Gallias, an 
intimate friend and relation of Aristeides, was 
summoned before the judges for some offence, 
and one of the chief objections alleged against 
him was, that while he rolled in affluence and 
luxury, he suflered his friend and relation 
Aristeides to remain in poverty and want. 
Upon this occasion Aristeides was called upon; 
when it appeared that Callias had frequently of- 
fered to share his fortune with him, but that he 
declined the benefit ; asserting, that he only 
JO^gbt be said to want, who permitted his ap- 
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petites to transgress the bounds of his income ; 
and that he who could dispense with a fe^ 
things^ thus rendered himself more like . the 
gods, who want for nothing. 
' In this manner he lived, just in his public, 
and independent in his private^ capacity. His 
honse was a public school for virtue, and was 
open to all young Athenians who sought wis- 
dom, or were ambitious of power. He gave 
them thQ kindest reception, heard them with 
patience, instructed them with familiarity, anil 
mdeavoured above all things to give them a 
just value for themselves. Among the rest, of 
bis disciples, Cimon, who afterwards made 
9qch a distinguished figure in the state, was 
one of the foremost. 

History does not mention th^ exact time or 
place of his death ; hut it pays the most glo- 
ricms testimony ta his disinterested character, 
in telling us, that he who had the absolute 
disposal of all the public treasures, died poor. 
It is even asserted that he did not leave money 
enough behind him to pay the expenses of. In^ 
iuneml; this, however, the government willingly 
bore the charge of, and erected a monument to 
his memory in the Phalerum. His daughters 
were married, and his son Lysimachus sub- 
sisted at the expense of the public ; and some 
of his grandchildren were subsisted by a pen- 
sion equal to that which such received as had 
been victorious at the Olympip games. But 
the greatest honour which his countrymen paid 
to his memory, was, in giving him the title of 
Just; a character far superior to all the empty 
titles of wisdom or conquest, since fortune or 
accident may confer wisdom or valour, but all 
the virtues, of morality are solely of our o:«vtk 
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Athens being in this manner deprived of the 
counsels and integrity of her two greatest magis- 
trates, room was now mado for young^er am- 
bition to step fom'ardy and Cimon,. the son of 
.'Miltiades, promised to till the scene mth dignity 
'and honour. Cimon had spent his youth in ex- 
cesses, from whence it was thought no effort 
could extricate him. When he first offered to 
gain public favour," he was so ill received by the 

}>eopIe, prejudiced against him by his former 
bllies, that he suffered the most cruel neglects 
But, though he was possessed of courage andt 
aibilities, he began to lay aside aJl thoughts o: ^ 
the public, contented with only humbler satis 
factions. But Aristeides perceiving that 
dissolute turn of mind was united with man 
great qualifications, inspired him with tre^am 
hopes, and persuaded him oticls more to renew^ 
the onset. He now, therefore, entirely chajogecB- 
his conduct, and laying aside his juvenile follies^ 
aimed at nothing but what was great and noble.* 
Thus, he became not inferior to MiltiadQS iix. 
courage, to Themistocles in ptudence, and wa£^ 
not far surpassed by Aristeides in integrity.. 
The first expedition of any importance to- 
■g Q the command of whicn Cimon was ap- 
470 * poi^itcd, was of the fleet destined to- 
' scour the Asiatic seas.* When he was 
arrived at Caria, all the Grecian cities upon 
the sea-coast immediately came in, and the 
rest, which were garrisoned by the Persians, 
were taken by storm. Thus, by his conduct, as 
well as by his intelligence, the whole country from 
Ionia to PamphyHa declared against the power 

* About this, time Xerxes and bis eldest son were assassintted 
Id their palace ; and Artaxerxes, his tliird ion, succeeded to th^ 
Fersuuk tbrovie. 
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of Persia^ and joined in the association with 
Greece. 

The capture of the city Eion, on the river 
Strpnon in Thrace, is too remarkable to be pas-- 
sed over in silence; Boges was governor, who 
held it for his master, the king (^ Persia, with 
a firm resolution to save it, or perish in its fall. 
It was in his power to have capitulated with 
the besiegers^ and Cimon had often offered him 
very advanti^ous terms ; but preferring his 
honour to his safety, he declined sdl treaty, and 
defended his station with incredible fury, till he 
found it no longer possible to continue his de- 
fence. Being at last in the utmost want of pro- 
visions, he tl»rew all his treasure from the wM» 
into the river Strymon, after which, killing his 
#ifO and children, he laid them upon a pOe 
yfMeht he had erected for that purpose, and then 
setting fire' to the whole, rushed and expired in 
- Ae midst of the flames. 

CbnoA flius proceeding from one conquest to* 
another, was at last informed that the whole 
Persian fleet was anchored at the mouth of the 
river Enrymedon, where they expected a re^ 
inforcement of ships from Phoenicia:, and, there- 
fiore, deferred an engagement till then. Thls' 
Athenian general, however, resolved if possible 
to prevent this junction,, and ranged his gallies 
in snch a posture as to prevent it, and yet com- 
pel the enemy to an engagement.. It was in 
vain that the Persian fleet retired farther up the 
mouth of the river, the Athenians still pursued 
them up the stream, until they were obliged to 
prepare for battle. The Persians^ having the: 
superiority of an hundred sail, maintained the 
conflict for some tune with great intrepidity, 
but being at last forced on shore, they who 
came first threw themselves u^OTx\«si<\)\^'^csfKs^ 
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their empty vessels to the enemy. Thus, he* 
sides what were sunk, the Athenians took above 
two hundred trireme gallies, and following their 
blow upon land, the Greek soldiers^ jumping 
from their gallies, and setting up a shout, nut 
furiously upon the enemy, who sustained the 
first shock with great resolution. But at length 
.the Grecian valour surmounted the enemy's 
desperation ; a total rout of the Persians en- 
suod, numbers were made prisoners, and a 
great quantity of plunder seized, , vtrhich was 
found in their tents. Thus the JGreeks ob- 
tained a double victory by sea and land, upon 
the sujuo occasion. 

Cinion having returned successful from this 
expedition, resolved to expend those treasures 
wliirh ho had taken m war, in beautifying and 
adorning his native city. A taste for arcMtec- 
turo hud for some time been entering intO' 
liroooc, and the Athenians gave the world ex- 
amitlos in this art that surpass all others to 
this ViTv day. Victories so very humiliating 
U\ tlu' prido of Porsia* induced that empire at 
kist to think of i>oaco : andat^er smne time a 
uxvity was tvucludcil, in Avhich the terms were 
very liououniMo on the side of Greece. It 
was sU(niiaUH). tlut (ho Grc\4an cities in Asia 
sdKMiKl Ih'' IcA iuquiot cnivniucai of their liberty, 
;iud ih.'^t b«>:h the Lcid and sea forces of the 
TciNKius sbouid be Lc^t At sucli a dLstance 
tWw th.* i»i>i\**vA 5k^*5i^ AS tt^n k> cKaie Ae 
^;;'*^tU>t susjK^n*^. \"S:u< c«L:iDe3T eoded the 

Kv.;;\\*. **«\^ vA,Vvt jCI tXii JtX«w* isk^o ex- 
v^*,Nx: kVv» ;>wk; ;,:sis»t ^x*vj^i ^oe^ families 

^tfjf^;^;^ t^^ ^r ;nfBft«><^ t;;^ni5 <ifc,-i .^riKC ; ^*f5 k>st 
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softened by the refinements and luxuries of 
peace^ prepared themselves for su)l)mission ta 
the first invader of their freedom. 

About this time the study of philosophy was 
carried from Ionia to Athens, by Athenagpras, 
,the Clazomenian. Poetry was at the same 
-time cultivated by Simonides^ of the island of 

Ceos, who sung the exploits of his country in a 

style becoming their valour. His writings, 
-however, have not had merit enough to preserve 
.them, from oblivion; and, it may be asserted, 
.that mankind rarely suffer any work to be lost 

which tends to make them more wise or mors 

happy.* 



CHAPTER VII. 



FROM THE PSAC& WITH PERSIA TO THE PEACB 

OF wrciiAS. 

THE state of Athens being thus, in a great 
measure, freed from its fears of a foreign enemy> 
began to cherish intestine animosities, and its 
citXsens laboured with every art to supplant 
each other in aiming at places of trust and 
authority. Besides Cimon, who, by general 
consent, had been appointed to conduct the 
fleet and army, others endeavoured to take the 
lead at home, and to govern with less hazard 
the operations of the state. The foremost in 
this attempt was Pericles, who was much 
younger than Cimon, and of a quite different 
character. Pericles was descended from the 

* At this time flourished ^schylua, Sophocles, apd Euripides,. 
■ te most distiJiguisbed writers o£ Ut^^«Eaoi^\g^^^ Kwa«ft^»^ 
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{i^eatest and most illustrioas families of Athens. 
His father, Xanthippus, defeated the Persians 
at Mycale, and his mother, Agarista, was niece 
to Calisthenes^ who expelled the tyrants, and 
established a popular gOTemment in Athens. 
He had early thoughts of rising in the state, 
and took lessons from Anaxagoras, in the philo- 
sophy of nature. He studied politics with 
great asiduitVj but particularly devoted himself 
to eloquence, which, in a popular state, he con- 
sidered as the fountain of all promotion. His 
studies were crowned with success ; the poets, 
his contemporaries^ affirm, that his eloquence 
was so powerfnl. that, like thunder, he shook and 
astonished all Greece. He had the art of uniting 
force and beauty ; there was no resisting the 
stivn^h of his aivwneuts, or the sweetness ofhis 
delivery. Thucydides. his great opponent, was 
often heard to say. that though he had often 
overthrv^wn him, the power cS* his persuasion 
was such, that the audience couM never perceive 
him t'iUlon. To this eloquence he addei also a 
ihon>ugh insight into human nature, as weU as 
a pe^iVct acquainiance with the disposition of 
his auditors. It was a constant saying with 
him to himself. '* Rrmcmbej, Pokles, thou art 
^Hiv: to s^>ak ;o md ^oni in the ams of 
U^eny f ' and snll locik c&ite to fiatier them in 
fhcir n&ai;^ y^^^^^'^^'^ ^^^ rcsaembled the tyrant 
1'%sa5 trails 4K>: ot.Ii in u»e 5WYeix^.s§ of his 
i*^"^, bu: the u>A;i:TC5i of ii< face, and his 
V hi^Jo a';r ana riv&nitf r To iJif^s^ nanxral a™i 
^»si>;".7.fs*; ^r*oc>>, bf Ad»S^,^, ;b«>se iif formne: he 
>ii>is >y;\ tk->., jbi>*i b**," 4»T. cvtfiiiGTc alliance 
v:-. A- ihr w%-v>; jvx^.v.i/. Tikw-hcf v>f ibe state. 

TbMa-.<4W k**. ai»4:i Ui* ahso^-y *ij CimoT., rave 
^yV^."*J*#wwtMv^ t^ la> ^r^ovu^. MuiiiZjor*. Yet 
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he at first concealed his designs with the most 
cautious reserve, till finding the people grow 
> more and more in his interest, he set himself 
at their head, and opposed the principal men 
•of the state, with great appearance of disinte- 
rested virtue. The chief obstacle to his rise 
was Cimon, whose candour and libersdity had 
gained him a numerous party of all ranks and 
.denominations. In opposition to him, Pericles 
called in popular assistance, and by expending 
•the public money in bribes, largesses, and other 
.distributions, he easily gained the multitude to 
espouse his interests. 

Thus, having laid a secure fbupdation in po- 
pularity, he next struck at the council of the 
Arecfpagus, composed of the most respectable 
.persons of all Athens ; and, by the assistance 
.of Ephialtes, another popular champion, he 
•drew away most causes from the cognizance of 
-that court, and brought the whole order into 
contempt. In this manner, while Cimon was 
.permitted to conduct the war abroad, he man- 
aged all the supplies at home ; and, as it was 
iiis interest to kee.p Cimon at a dist^ce, he 
.took care to provide him with a sufficiency of 
foreign employment. 

In this state of parties at Athens, an in- 
surrection of the Helots, Lacedaemonian slaves, 
gave an opportunity of tryipg the strength of 
either.* These men, who had for several cen* 
turies groaned under the yoke of their country- 
men, and had been excluded from all hopes 

* At this period an earthquake occurred in Sparta, which the 
Helots taking advantage of, endeavoured to procure their freedom 
by the slaughter of their masters ; but by the prudence and general-, 
•hip of Ardiidamu8» the Spartan king, they wve compelled ta 
retire from Sparta beibre they could accompUsli their dreadfuk 
puipose. 
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of rii»iig, merely by the influence of aiLQnjiuit 
precedent to their prejudice, at last took.np 
arsM- against their mastersy and threatened m> 
less than the de»tmction of the Spartan state. 
In this extremity the Lacedaemonians, sent to 
Athens to implore succours ; but tidsn^as: op- 

Eosedby Ephialtes, who declared, thatitwcmld 
e no way advisable to assist them, or. to 
make a rival city powerful by their/assistance. 
On the other hand, Cimon espoused the cause 
of Sparta, declaring, that it was wciJl and;in' 
consistent to maim the Grecian confederacy, 
by suffering one of its members to be taautbf 
lopped away. His opimon for this time pre-* 
vailed ; he was permitted to march forth at tfa^ 
head ef a numerous body to their reliaf, and 
the insunrection was quelled at their approadi. 
But shortly after the mischief broke out afiesb. 
The Helots possessed themselves of the tot^ 
tress of Ithome, and the Spartans again pet»- 
tioned for Athenian assistance. It was now 
that the party of Pericles was found to prevail, 
and the Lacedsemonians were refused a corn-* 
pliance with their demands. Thus left to finish 
the war with their insurgent slaves, in the best 
manner they could, after besieging Ithome, 
which held out for ten years, they at last be- 
came masters of it, sparing the lives of those 
who defended it, upon condition of their leav- 
ing Peloponnesus for ever. 

In the mean time the refusal on the side of 
Athens, and some indignities said to be received 
on the side of Lacedaemon, revived a jealousy 
that had long subsisted between these rival 
states, which continued thenceforth to operate 
with greater or diminished influence, until both 
were utterly unable to withstand the smallest 
efforts of foreign ijivasioTx. 
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Hie first instance the Athenians gaveof Aeir 
Yesentnlent was« to banish Cimon, who had 
been a favourer of the Spartan cause^ for ten 
years,* from^tiie city. They next dissolved 
their alliance nvith Sparta, and entered into a 
treaty with the Aleves, the professed enemies 
of ^e former. The daves of Ithom6 were also 
taken ntider Athenian protection, and settled 
with flieir families at Naupactus. But what 
contributed to widen the breach still more, the 
eity of Megara, revolting from its alliance with 
Sparta, was protected and garrisoned by the 
AQienians. llius was laid the foundation of an 
inveterate hatred, which ended in mutual de- 
fitruction. 

Between these rival states several treaties 
were entered into, and several leagues con- 
cluded on both sides, till at last they came to 
a fonnal ru][> ture . Two pitched battles between 
tibe Athenians and Corinthians, in which either 
ride was^ altnmatfely victorious, sounded the 
alarm. Anotiier followed between the Aihe-* 
nians and Spartans, at Tangara, in which Cimon, 
forgetting the injury he had sustained from his 
country, came to its assistance ; but the Athe- 
inans suffered a defeat. A month or two after 
repaired the disgrace, and the Athenians were, 
in their turn, victorious. The conduct of Cimon 
again restored him to public favour ; he was re-> 
called from banishment, in which he had spent 
five years; and it was Pericles, his rival, who 
first proposed the decree. 

The first use Cimon made of his return was, 
to reconcile the two rival states to each other ; 
and this was so far effected outwardly, that a 
truce for five years was concluded between 

f Th«tii,b7iheoilracim« 
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them. This led the way to exerting the power 
o( the state apon a more distant enemy. By- 
his advice, a fleet of two hundred sail was 
manned, and destined, under his command, to 
conquer the island of Cyprus. He quickly 
sailed, over-ran the island, and laid siege to 
Citium. Here, being either wounded by the 
defendants, or wasted by sickness, he began to 
perceive the approaches of dissolution; but 
.still mindful of his duty, he ordered his atten-. 
dants to conceal his death until their schemes, 
were crowned with success. Thirty days after 
he was dead, the army, which still supposed 
itself under his command, gained a signal vic- 
tory ; thus he died, not only in the arms of con- 
quest, but gained battles merely by the efficacy 
of his name. Witli Cimon, in a great measure^ 
expired the spirit of glory in Athens. As he, 
was the last, so he was the most successful, of 
the Grecian heroes. Such was the terror of 
the Persians at his name, that they universally 
deserted the sea-coasts, and would not come 
within four hundred furlongs of the place where 
he could be possibly expected. 

Pericles being now, by the death of Cimon, 
freed (nmi r potent rival, set himself to com- 
plete the work of ambition which hehadbegun,^ 
and by dividing the conquered lands, amusing 
the people with shows, and adorning the city with 
public buildings, lie gained such aui ascendant 
over the minds of the people, that he might be 
said to have attained a monarchical power in 
Athens. He found means to maintain for 
right months in the year a great number of poor 
eitixens, by putting them on board the fleet, 
consisting of threescore, ships* which he iitted 
out every ywu. Ho planteti several colonies 
I ike JUMiy places >i^bicU had latK^ly submitted 
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to Athens. By this he cleared the city of a 
great number of idle persons, who were ever 
ready to disturb government ; and who were, 
at the same time, unable to subsist. But the 
public buildings which he raised, the ruins of 
some of which subsist to this day, are sufficient 
to endear his name to postetity. It is sur- 
prising, that in a city not noted for the number 
of its inhabitants, and in so short a space of 
time as that of his administration, such labo- 
rious, expensive, and magnificent works could 
be performed. All the arts of architecture, 
sculpture and painting, were exhausted in his 
designs; and what still remain, continue to this 
hour as inimitable models of perfection . To ef- 
fect these great works he, in some measure, 
had recourse to injustice, and availed himself 
of those treasures which had been supplied by 
Greece for carrying on the war with Persia, 
and which, having been lodged at Delos, he 
had address enough to get transported to 
Athens, where he -expended them in securing his 
own power by all the arts of popularity. By 
these means Athens became so much admired, 
and envied by her neighbours, that it went by 
the name of ornament ; and when it was urged 
that the common treasure was squandered away 
in these works of show, Pericles answered, that 
the people of Athens were not accountable to 
any for their conduct ; for they had the best 
right to the treasures of the confederate states 
who took the greatest care to defend them. 
He added, that it was fit ingenious artizans 
should have their share of the public money, 
since there was still enough left for carrying on 
the war. 

These were rather the arguments of power 
than persuasion^ of a man already Vsi^o^^i^^^'^. 
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than \nlling upon just grounds to relinquidi 
what he claimed. It was seen, not only by the 
wiser citizens, but by all the states of Greece, 
that he was daily striding into power, and 
would, as Pisistratus had done before, make 
the people the fabricators of their own chains. 
For remedying this growing evil, the heads of 
the city opposed Thucydides to bis growing 
power, and attempted to restrain his career by 
opposing eloquence to popularity. 

Thucydides, the brother-in-law of Cimon, had 
displayed his wisdom on numberless occasions. 
He was, not possessed of the military talents 
of his rival, but his eloquence gave him a very 
powerful influence over the people. As he 
never left the city, he combated Pericles in all 
his measures, and, for a while, brought down die 
ambition of his rival to the standani of reason. 

But his efforts could not long avail against 
the persuasive power and corrupt influence of 
his opponent. Pericles every dsLj gained new 
ground, till he at last found himself possessed 
of the whole authority of the state.* It was 
then that he began to change his behaviour, 
and from acting the fawning and humble sup- 
pliant, he assumed the hau^ty airs of royalty, 
lie now no longer submitted himself to the 
caprice of the people, but changed the demo- 
cratic state of Athens into a kind of monarchy, 
without departing, however, from the public 
good. He would sometimes indeed win his 
fellow-citizens over to his will, but at other 
times, when he found them obstinate, he would^ 
in a manner, compel them to consult their own 

* The eiertioiis «f Thueydidcf were so ineffectual agaiMt the 
accumubtcd po|iuUrilj of Btrides, that, like Jiis predecesor Cimooy 
he mm lupMied Iqr the Ottrecimt' 
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interests. Thus, between power and persna^ 
sion, public profusion and private economy, 
political falsehood and private integrity, Peri- 
eles became the principal ruler at Athens, and 
all such as were his enemies became the ene- 
mies of the state. 

It is not to be wondered, that this prosperous 
and magnificent state of Athens was not a little 
displeasing to the rival states of Greece, espe- 
cisdly as its state of splendour was, in some 
measure, formed from tiieir contributions. The 
Spartans particularly still continued to regard 
tUs growing city with envy, and soon shewed 
fheir displeasure, by refusing to send deputies 
to Athens to consult about repairing the tem- 
ple that had been burned down during the wars 
with Persia. The successes of Pericles against 
the enemy in Thrace still more increased their 
uneasiness; and, particularly when sailing 
round Peloponnesus with an hundred ships, he 
protected the allies of Greece, and granted tbeit 
cities all they thought fit to ask him. These 
successes raised tiie indignation of Sparta, 
while they intoxicated Athens with ideas of 
ambition, and opened new inlets for meditating 
conquest. The citizens now began to talk of 
attempts upon£gypt, of attacking the maritime 

Provinces of Persia, of carrying ^eir arms into 
icily, and of extending \their conquests from 
Italy to Carthage. These were views beyond 
their power, and that rather marked their pride 
than their ability. 

An expedition against Samos, in favour of 
the Miletians, who had craved their assistance, 
was the beginning of this rupture, which never 
after was closed up.* It is pretended that 

,• Tb* alleged euise of this war wa&» t&ie 'MWttiMflDA <3ttflwftn% 
JWoO^ M sBoail GnduB republic attached \o ^amoa* 
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Pericles fomented this war to please a famous 
courtesaii^ name Aspasia, of whom he was par- 
ticularly enamonred. After several events and 
battles^ not worth the regard of history, Pericles 
besieged the capital of Samos, with tortoises 
and battering-rams, which was the first time 
these military engines had been employed in 
sieges. The Samians, after suffering a nine 
months' siege, surrendered. Pericles razed their 
walls, dispossessed them of their ships, de- 
manded .immense sums to defray the expensels 
of the war, and required hostages for the se- 
curity of their fidelity. Flushed with this suc- 
cess, he returned to Athens, buried all those 
who lost their lives in the siege in the most 
splendid manner, and pronounced their funeral 
oration. 
A -mc A rupture now between the Athe- 
^^2* ^^^^^ s^d Lacedaemonians seemed in- 
* . evitable. . Pericles, therefore, to an- 
ticipate the designs of his rival state, advised, 
that aid should be sent to the people of Corcyra, 
whom the Corinthians, assisted by the Lacedae- 
monians, had invaded. 

As the quarrel between the Corcyreans and 
the Corinthians gave rise to the great Pelopon- 
nesian war, which soon after involved all 
Greece, it will be necessary to give a slight ac- 
count of its original. Epidamnus was a colony 
of the Corcyreans, which growing first rich, and 
soon after factious, banished the chief of her 
citizens. The exiles joining with the lUyrians, 
u^J^^li^ *e Epidamnians so low, that they were 
obliged to send to Corcyra, their parent city, 
for assistance. The Corcyreans rejectinff their 
!f2i^?!i ^^'^y, >^ tecourse to Corinth; and 
^£SS^S^J^ ^? *^ **^^* state, were taken 
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cyreans began to resent, and haying been remiss 
In affording assistance themselves, resolved to 
punish such as should offer any. A rupture en- 
sued, between the Corinthians and Corcyreans; 
some^ naval engagements ensued, in winch the 
Corcjrreans being worsted, had recourse, as has 
been observed, to the Athenians for support, 
who sent some naval succours, which, however, 
IHTOved of no great efficacy in their defence. 

From this war arose another ; for Potidaea, a 
city belongiag to Athens, declaring for Corinth, 
these two states, from being accessaries, be-' 
came principals, and drew their forces into the 
field, near Potidd^a, where a battle ensued, in 
which the Athenians had the victory. It was 
m this battle that Socrates saved the life of 
Alcibiades, his pupil ; and after the battle was 
over procured him the prize of valour, whidb 
lie himself had more justly earned. The city 
of Potidaea was soon after besieged in con- 
sequence of this victory; and the Corinthians 
complained to the states of Greece against the" 
Athenians, as having infringed the articles of 
peace. The Lacedaemonians, in particular^ 
admitted them to an audience, where the depu- 
ties of Corinth endeavoured to rouse them into 
a sense of their danger from the ambitious 
designs ol Athens ; and threatened, if left un- 
protected, to put themselves under the com- 
mand of a power strong enough to grant them 
protection and safety. After hearing what the 
Adienians had to reply, the Spartans came to a 
olbae diebati^ among themselves, wherein it was 
universally agreed, that the Athenians were 
the aggressors, and that they should be reduced 
tcr a sense of Uieir duty. But the dispute was, 
whether war should be immediately declaired 
again3t them, or. r^smonstrance^ xc^^q V^\id9^ 
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them to reason. Archidamus, one of their 
kings, a man of pradence and temper, was of 
opinion, that they were not at this time a match 
for Athens, and endeavoured to dissuade them 
from rushing into a thoughtless and improvi- 
dent war. But Sthenelaides, one of the Ephori, 
urged the contrary, alleging, that when once 
they had received an injury, they ought not to 
deliberate, but that revenge should follow insult. 
Accordingly a war was declared^ and all the 
confederates were made acquainted mth. the 
resolution. 

War being thus resolved upon, in order to 
give a colour of justice to their designs, the 
Lacedaemonians began by sending ambassadors 
to Athens ; and while they made preparations 
for acting with vigour, still kept up a shew of 
seeking redress by treaty. They required of 
the Athenians the expulsion of some who had 
profaned the temple of Minerva,^ from their 
city ; they demanded, that the siege of Potidsea 
should be raised, and that the Athenians should 
crease to infringe upon the liberties of Greece. 
Pericles now saw that as he had led the 
Athenians into war, it was incumbent upon him 
to inspire them with courage to prosecute it 
with success. He shewed his countrymen that 
even trifles extorted from them with an air of 
. command, were in themselves a sufficient 
ground for war : that they might promise them- 
selves a considerable share of success from the 
division in the confederated councils of their 
opponents : that they had shipping to invade 
their enemy's coasts, and their city being weU 

* This pollution, alluded to, arose from tbe following drcnm* 
stances : some years before, the followers of Cylon, who aimed at 
supreme authority^ fled to the altars in the tettiple of Minerva for 
fVofMlKXD. whom tbcy w ere^brag^ U> «u«uiQLQic^V3 ^^vt Yaxown,- 
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fortified, could not easily be taken by land. 
He concluded with teljing them the absolute 
necessity there was for war ; and that the more 
cheerftilly they undertook it, the easier it would 
come to a happy conclusion . That the greatest 
honours had generally recurred to their state 
from the greatest extremities ; that this might 
serve to animate them in its defence, so as to 
transmit it with undiminished honour to pos- 
terity. The people, giddy, fond of change, and 
unterrified by distant dangers, readily came 
into his opinion ; and, to give some colour to 
their proceedings, sent eva^ve answers to the 
Spartan demand, and concluded with asserting, 
that they desired to adjust all differences by 
treaty, as being unwilling to begin a war; but, 
in case of danger, would defend themselves 
with desperate resolution. 

Thus the people, from their love of change, 
entered hastily into the war, but Pericles was 
personaUy interested in its declaration. He 
was deeply indebted to the state, and knew 
that a time of peace was the only opportunity 
in which h6 could be called upon to settle his 
accounts. It is said that Alcibiades, his 
nephew, seeing him one day very pensive, and 
demanding the reason, was answered, that he 
was considering how to make up his accounts. 
** You had better," said he, " consider how to 
avoid being accountable." Besides this, Peri- 
cles findhig no happiness in domestic society, 
gave himself up to the allurements of his mis- 
tress Aspasia, whose wit and vivacity had cap- 
tivated all the poets and philosophers of the 
age, even Socrates himself not excepted. She 
was inclined to oppose the Spartan state ; and 
he, in some measure, is thought to have ac- 
quiesced in her advice. 
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War being thus resolved on every side, the 
first dawn ot success seemed to offer in favour 
of Athens ; the city of Plataea, that had lately 
declared for them, was surpris^ by thtee hnn-* 
dred Thebans, who were let in by a party of the 
town that joined in the conspiracy. But a 
party of the citizens that had espoused the 
opposite interests, fiBilling upon them in the 
ni^t, killed a part, and took two hundred 
prisoners, who a little time after were put to 
death. The Athenians, as soon as the news 
was brought of this action, sent siiccours and 
provisions thither, and cleared iho, city of all 
persons who were incapable of bearing arms. 
From this time all Greece appeared in motion, 
every part of it took a side in the common 
quarrel, except a few states who continued 
neuter till they should see the event of the war. 
The majority were for the Lacedsemonians, 
as being the deliverers of Greece, and espoused 
their interests with ardour. On their side were 
ranged the Achaians, the inhabitants of Pellene 
excepted, the people of Megara, Locris, Boeotia, 
Phocis, Ambracia, Leucad^, and Anactorium. 
On the side of Athens were the people of 
Chios, Lesbos, Platsea, many of the islands, 
and several tributary maritime states, including 
those of Thrace, Potidaea excepted. 

The Lacedaemonians immediately after their 
attempt upon Plataea, assembled a body of 
men, making up with their confederates sixty 
thousand in number: Archidamus, who com- 
manded the army, harangued them in an ani- 
mated speech. He told them that the eyes of 
all Greece were upon them; that they were 
superior in numbers, and were to oppose an 
enemy not only inferior in number, but oppres- 
wed wiih the consciousneaa oC^^^vc own violence 
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and injustice* He exhorted them to march 
boldly into the country where they were about 
to enter, with that courage for which they had 
been long famous, and that caution which was 
reqtdsite against so insidious an adversary* 
The whole army answered with an acclamation 
of joy; and thus, that war which was to be the 
destruction of Greece, was commenced in a 
phrensy of transport by its short-sighted inhabi- 
tants, who hurried on to mutual ruin. 

Pericles, on the other hand, prepared his 
scanty body of Athenians to meet the threaten- 
ed blow. He declared to the Athenians, that 
should Archidamus, when he was laying waste 
the Athenian territories, spare any part of those 
lands which belonged to Pericles himself, he 
would only consider it as a trick to impose upon 
Athenian credulity ; he, therefore, gave up all 
his property in those lands, and resigned them 
back to the state, from which his ancestors had 
originally received them. He remonstrated to 
the people, that it was their interest to protract 
the war, and to let the enemy consume them- 
selves by delay. He advised them to remove 
all their effects from their country, and to shut 
themselves up in Athens, without ever hazard- 
ing a battle. Their troops, indeed, were but 
very scanty compared with those they were to 
oppose ; they amounted but to thirteen thou- 
sand heavy armed soldiers, sixteen thousand 
inhabitants, and twelve hundred horse, with 
a body of archers about double that number. 
This was the whole army of the Athenians ; but 
their chief strength consisted in a fleet of three 
hundred gallies, which, by continually infesting 
and plundering the enemy's coast, raised con^ 
tribntions sufficient to defray the expenses 9f 
ihe war. -^ 
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Impfessed with the exhortation of Pericles^ the 
AthenianSy with a raixtnre of grief and resolu- 
tion, forsook the cnltare of the fields,-and car- 
ried all their possessions that could be conveyed 
away with them into Athens. They had now 
enjoyed the sweets of peace for near nfty years, 
and their lands wore an appearance of wealth 
and industry : but from the fate of war they 
were once more obliged to forsake cnltnre for 
encampment* and the sweets of mral life for 
the shocks of battle. 

In the mean time, the Lacedaemonians en- 
tered the country at Oenoe, a frontier town 
strongly fortified, and leaving it behind them, 
marched forward to Achamae, an unwalled town, 
within eight miles of Athens. The Athenians, 
terrified at their approach, now began to convert 
tiieir fury against the enemy into reproaches 
against their leader. They abused him for 
bringing them into a war in which he had not 
strength to oppose, nor courage to protect; 
they loudly desired, notwithstanding the in- 
feriority of their number, to be led into the field 
of battle. Pericles, however, chose the more 
moderate part. He shut up the city gates, 
placed suflicient guards at all the posts around, 
sent out parties of horse to keep the enemy 
employed ; and, at the same time, ordered out 
one hundred trireme gallies, under the conduct 
of Carcinus, Proteas, and Socrates the son of 
Autigenes, to infest the coasts of Peloponnesus. 
These precautions at last succeeded ; afler the 
Lacedaemonians had laid waste the whole coim* 
try round Athens, and insulted the defenders of 
Hie eity by tiieir numbers and their reproaches, 
place impregnable, they abandoned 
had tte inhabitants once more issued 
^■•alli in joy and aecunV"} « 
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The Athenians^ after this severe mortification, 
resolved to retaliate : being left at liberty to 
act offensively, as well by land as sea, they in- 
tuded the enemy's territory with their whole 
force in turn, and took Nisaea, a strong haven 
with fortified walls, like those connecting the 
Piraeus with Athens, extending to \he city of 
Megara. 

Proud of the first dawn of success, the first 
campaign being elapsed, during the winter they 
expressed their triumph by public games at the 
funerals of those that were slain in battle. They 
placed their bodies in tents three days before 
the funeral ; upon the fourth day coffins of cy- 
press were sent from the tribes to convey the 
bones of their relations ; the procession marched 
voih solemn pomp, attended by the inhabitants 
and strangers who visited the city ; the relations 
and chil&en of the soldiers who were killed 
stood weeping at the sepulchre ; those who fell 
at the battle of Marathon, indeed, were buried 
on the field, but the rest received one common 
interment in a place called Cerameicus. Peri-^ 
cles, who had contributed to the saving of his 
country, contributed also to its honour, and 
pronounced a funeral oration over them, which 
remains to this day, at once a mark of his elo- 
quence and his gratitude. But the joy of the 
public was not confined to empty praises, cere- 
monies, and tears ; a stipend was set apart for 
maintaining the widows and orphans of those 
who fell in the service of their country. And 
Dms ended the first yeaf of the Peloponnesian 
war. 

In the beginning of the ensuing summer, the 
Lacedaemonians renewed their hostilities, and 
invaded tiie territories of Athens with the same 
mimber of men as before . IivWA^ isv»sxi«t ^QDAMbr 
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vindictive states went on to harass and depo* 
piilaie ^ach other: bat a more terrible punish- 
jnen; oovi beran to threaten them from heaven. 
A plague biv'ke out in the city of Athens, a 
more terrible than which is scarcelv recorded 
in the annals of hisiorv. It is related that it 
be^an in Ethiopia* whence it descended into 
Esypt. frvMn thence travelled into Lybia and 
Persia, and at last broke like a flood npon 
Athens. This pestilence baffled the utmost 
e£orts of art ; the most robust constitutions 
wen? tmable to withstand its attacks ; no skill 
could obviate, and no nrmedy dispel the ter- 
rible infection. The instant a person was 
seized, he was struck with despair, which quite 
disabled him from attempting a cure. The 
htmianity of niends was as fatal to themselves 
as it was ineffectual to the tinhappy sufferers. 
The prodigious quantity of baggage which had 
been removed out of "their coiintry into their 
city, increased the calamitv. Most of the in- 
habitants, for want of lodginsr, lived in little 
cottages, in which they could scarcely breathe, 
while the burning heat of the summer increased 
the pestilential malismitv. Thev were seen 
conAisedly huddled tosether. the*dead as well 
as the dyiiMr; some crawlmsrthrouffh the streets, 
some l^ng along by the sides of fountains, 
\^ hither they had endeavoured to repair to 
quench the raging thirst A^hich consumed them. 
inr.^W ^^'"P'f ^:* ^'^ billed with dead bodies, 
L^a^ oPZ^^K^* '>:! ^^'^ exhibited a dreadful 
"he ?reiem I^^ '^"^ ^^^^^^^^ ^"^edy for 

thev fell ^J.lt,^^ l^^^ ^^^^ violence, that 
£ 1^ T'L^^'^' ^" '^^^ P^^^d along 

^^^" Jii^nS^'' ^"^°d^d ^th such 
pestilential vapours that the very 
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beasts and birds of prey^ tiiough fjEmiishing 
iDund the walls of the city, would not touch the 
bodies of those who died of it. Even in those 
who recovered, it left such a tincture of its ma- 
lignity, that it struck upon their senses. It 
effaced the notices and memory of all the pas- 
sages of their lives, and they knew neither them- 
^yes nor their nearest relations. The circum- 
stances of this disease are described at large 
by Tliucydides, who was sick of it himself; and 
he observes, among other effects of it, that it 
introduced into the city a more licentious way 
of living. For the people at first had recourse 
to their gods to avert that judgment; but find- 
ing they were all alike infected, whether they 
worshipped them or not, and that it was gene- 
rally mortal, they abandoned themselves at 
once to despair and riot ; for since they held 
their lives but as it were by the day, they were 
resolved to make the most of their time and 
money. The cause of it was generally imputed 
to Pericles, who, by drawing such numbers 
into the city, was thought to have corrupted , 
the very air. Yet, though this was raging 
within, and the enemy wasting the country 
without, he was still in the same mind as before, 
that they ought not to put all their hopes upon 
the issue of a battle. In the mean tiHie, the 
enemy advancing towards the coast, laid waste 
thQ whole country, and returned, after having in- 
sulted the wretched Athenians, already thinned 
by pestilence and famine. 

nckleness and inconstancy were the pre- 
vailing characters of the Athenians, and as these 
carried them on a sudden to their greatest ex- 
cesses, they soon brought them back ^vithin 
the hounds of moderation and respect. PericleA 
had been long a favourite; Vhe c^^jfii\!y&^ ^ 
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the state at last be^^an to render him obnoxious^ 
they had deposed him from the eommand df 
the anny, but now repented their TaBhiie8s;-aiid 
reinstated him a short time after, with move 
than former authority. By dint of sufiering, 
they began to bear patiently their domestic 
' misfortunes, and, impressed with a love for dieir 
country, asked pardon for their former ingrati- 
tude. But he did not live l<mg to^ enjoy his 
honours. He wasseized with the plague; wiiidi, 
like a malignant enemy, struck its severest blow 
at parting. Being extremely ill, and ready to 
breathe his last, the principal citizens, and such 
of his friends that had not forsaken him, dis- 
coursing in his bed-chamber concerning the loss 
they were about to sustain, ran over his ex- 
ploits, and computed the number of his vic- 
tories. They did not imagine that Pericles at- 
tended to what they said, as he seemed insen- 
sible ; but it was far otherwise, for not a single 
word of their discourse had escaped him. At 
last, cried he, " Why will you extol a series of 
actions, in which fortune had the greatest part? 
•there is one circumstance which I would not 
have forgotten, yet which you have passed over; 
I could >nsh to have it remembered, as the 
most glorious circumstance" of my life — ^that I 
never yet called a single citizen to put on 
mourning." 

Thus died Pericles, in whom were united a 
number of excellent qualities without impairing 
each other. As well skilled in naval affairs as 
in the conduct of armies ; as well skilled in the 
arts of raising money as of employing it ; elo- 
quent in public, and pleasing in private ; he 
^trauB a patron of artists, at once infonning them 
^' 'Ufi taste and example. 

'memorable tT«i\aai<(^\i'(ycv qC the fol- 
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lowing year, was the siege of Plataea by the 
Lacedaemonians. This was one of the most, 
famous sieges in antiquity, on account of the. 
vigorous efforts of both parties, but especially, 
for the glorious resistance made by the besieged^, 
and the stratagems to escape the fury of the 
assailants. 

The Lacedeomonians besieged this place in 
the beginning of the third campaign. As soon, 
as they had fixed their camp round the city, in 
order to lay waste the places adjacent, the 
Plataeans sent deputies to the Lacedaemonian 
general, declaring the injustice of injuring them,, 
who had received their liberties on a former oc- 
casion from the Lacedaemonians themselves. 
The Lacedaemonians replied, that there was but 
one method to insure their safety, which was, 
to renew that alliance by which they had origi- 
nally procured their freedom ; to disclaim their 
Athenian supporters, and to unite with the La- 
cedaemonians, who- bad power and will to pro- 
tect them. The deputies replied, they could 
not possibly come to any agreement without 
first sending to Athens, where their wives and 
children were Retired. The Lacedaemonians 
permitted them to send thither, and the Athe- 
nians solenmly promising to succour them to 
the utmost of their power, the Plataeans resolved 
to suffer the last extremities rather than sur- 
render^ and prepared for a vigorous defence, 
with a steady resolution to succeed or fall. 

Arcfaidamus, the Lacedaemonian general, after 
calling upon the gods to witness that he did 
not first infringe tiie alliance, prepared for the 
aiege with equal perseverance. He surrounded 
the city with a circumvallation of trees, which 
weie laid very close together, their brai^ches 
fainied towtards the city. He t^ieu X95^a^4»\i^. 
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teries upon them^ and formed a terrace sufficient 
to support his warlike machines. His army 
worked night and day without intermission for 
seventy days, one half of the soldiers reposing 
themselves while- the others were at work. 

The besieged observing the works begin to 
rise round them, threw up a wooden wall upon 
the walls of the city, opposite the platform, in 
order that they might always out-top the be- 
siegers. This wall was covered on the outside 
with hides, both raw and dry, in order to 
shelter it from the besieger's fires. Thus both 
walls seemed to vie with each other for supe- 
riority, till at last the besieged, without amus- 
ing themselves at this work any longer, built 
another within in the form of a half moon, be- 
hind which they might retire in case their outer 
works were forced. 

In the mean time, the besiegers having 
mounted their engines of war, shook the city 
wall in a very terrible manner ; which, though 
it alarmed the citizens, did not, however, diis- 
courage them ; they employed every art that 
fortification could suggest against the enemy's 
batteries. They caught with ropes the heads 
of the battering rams that were urged against 
them, and deadened their force with levers. 
The besiegers finding their attacks did not go 
on successfully, and that a new wall was raised 
against their platform, despaired of being able 
to storm the place ; and, therefore,, changed the 
siege into a blockade, after having vainly at- 
tempted to set fire to the city, which was sud- 
denly quenched by a shower. The city was 
now surrounded by a brick wall, suddenly 
erected, strengthened on each side by a deep 
ditcb. The whole army was engaged succes- 
mvelj upon this wall, aiid vfii^uiX. ^^^a ^ixi^hed 
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tbey left a goard over half of it; the Boeotians 
offering to guard the other half^ while the rest 
of the army returned to Sparta. 

In this manner the wretched Plata^ans were 
cooped up by a strong wall without any hopes 
of redress, and only awaited the mercy of the 
conquerors. There were now in Plattea but 
four hundred inhabitants, and fourscore Athe- 
nians, with an hundred and ten women to dress 
their victuals, and no other pers^pn, whether 
freeman or slave, aU the rest having been sent 
to Athens before the siege. At last the inha- 
bitants of Plataea, having lost all hopes of suc- 
cour, and being in the utmost waat of provi-^ 
sions, formed a resolution to cut ^ir way 
through t^ enemy. But half of tbem^^ struck 
with die greatness of the danger, and the bold- 
ness of the enterprise, entirely lost courage 
when they csune to the execution, but the rest 

SybQ were about two hundred and twenty sol- 
ers) persisted in their resolution,, and escaped 
in the following manner : the besieged first took 
the height of the wall, by counting the rows of 
Juocjka which composed it; and this they did at 
diff^sent >tu(aes, and employed several men for 
that purpofie, in order that they might not 
mif^ajke yi the cffdculation. This was the easier, 
because as 'the yraljl stood but at a small dis-^ 
t^MiH^y every part of it was very visible. They 
ibidfk made ladders of a proper length. Ail 
]t|iiip^ being now ready for executing the de- 
sigUr. Uie besieged left the city one night when 
tt^er^ wf^ no moon, in the midst of a storm of 
wkv0 ^A rain. After crossing the first ditch 
t^y drew nes^r the wall undiscovered through 
the dsirlgiess of the night, not tp mention that 
tiie noise made by the rain and wind pjipevented 
their beipghes^tl. They msa:c\!^ ^\ ^^is^ ^i^ 
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lance from one another, to prevent the clashiiig^ 
of their arms, which were light, in order that 
those who carried them mi^ht be the more 
active ; and one of their legs was naked^ to 
keep them from sliding so easily in the mire. 
Those who carried the ladders laid them in the 
space between the towers, where they knew no 
guard was posted, because it rained. That 
instant twelve men mounted the ladders under 
the command of Ammeas, armed with only a 
coat of mail and a dagger, and marched directly 
to the towers, six on each side. They were 
followed by soldiers armed only with javelins, 
that they might mount the easier, and their 
shields were carried after them to be used in die 
charge . When most of these were got to the top 
of the wall, they were discovered by the falling 
of a tile, which one of their comrades in taking 
hold of the parapet had thrown down. The 
alarm was immediately given from the towers, 
and the whole army approached the wall, with- 
out discovering the occasion of the outcry, 
frgm the gloom of the night and the violence of 
the storm. Besides which, those who had staid 
behind in the city beat an alarm at the same that 
in another quarter, to make a diversion, so that 
the enemy did not know which way to "turn 
themselves, and were afraid to quit their posts. 
But a corps de reserve of three hundred men, 
who were kept for any unforeseen: accident that 
might happen, quitted the contravallation, and 
ran to that part where they heard the noise^ 
and torches were held up towards Thebes, to 
shew that they must run that way. But those 
in the city, to render the signal of no use, made 
others at the same time in different quarters, 
baving prepared them on the walls for that pur- 
vcse.' Jn- the mean time, lYio^c^ ^ko had 
ted £r$t, having possesse'S^. \3ciexas»^\N^^ ^S. 
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the two towers which flanked the interval where 
the ladders were set^ and having killed those 
who guarded them, posted themselves there to 
defend the passage, and keep oflf the besiegers. 
Then setting ladders on the top ^f the wall 
betwixt the two towers, they caused a good 
number of their comrades to mount, in order to 
keep o£F, by the discharge of their arrow«> as 
well those who were advancing to the foot of 
the wall, as the others who were hastening to 
the neighbouring towers. Whilst this was do- 
mg, they had time to set up several ladders^ 
aiid throw down the parapet, that the rest might 
come up with greater ease. As fast as they 
came up they went down on the other side, 
and drew near the fosse on the outside, to 
shoot at those who appeared. After they were ' 
passed over, the men who were in the towers 
came down, and made to the fosse, to follow 
after the rest. That instant the guard, with 
three hundred torches, came up. However, as 
the Plataeans saw their enemies by this light 
(letter than they were seen by them, they there- 
fore took a surer aim, by which means the last 
crossed the ditch without being attacked in their 
passage. However, this was not done without 
much difficulty, because the ditch was frozen 
3ver, and the ice would not bear on account of 
thaw and heavy rains. The violence of the 
storm was of great advantage to them. After 
ill were passed, they took the road towards 
Thebes, the better to conceal their retreat, be- 
cause it was not likely they had fled towards 
SI city of the enemy's. Immediately they per- 
ceived the besiegers with torches in their hands 
pursuing them in the road that led to Athens, 
After keeping that of Thebes about six or seven 
stadia^ they turned short tovf^d^\3(i<&TSLQ»N£D^s^ds^ 
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and resumed the route of Athens, whither tW0 
hundred and twelve arrived out of two hundred 
and twenty » who had quitted the place, 4he rest 
having returned back to it through fear, on^ 
Archer excepted, who was taken on the side of 
the fosse of contravallation. The besiegers,. after 
having pursued th^oi to no purpose, returned 
to their camp. In the mean time, the Platseans 
who remaiped in the city, supposing that all 
their companions had been killed, (because 
those who were returned, to justify themselves,, 
affirmed they were,) sent a herald to demand 
their dead bodies; but being told the true 
state of the affair, he withdrew. At the end o^ 
the following campaign the Plataeans, beong 
in absolute want of provisions, and unable t^ 
make the least defence, surrendered upoiii 
condition that they should not be punished tiU 
they had been tried and adjudged in form of 
justice. Five commissioners came for this pur- 
pose from Lacedaemon, and these, without 
charging them with any crime, barely .aske# 
them, whether they bad done service to the Lar 
cedaamonians and the allies in this war ? The 
Plataeans were much surprized, as well as puzr 
eled at this question, and were sensible that 
it had been suggested by t)ie Thebans, the^ 
professed enemies, who bad vowed their der 
struction. They, therefore, put the Laced^e* 
monians in mind of the services they had doib^ 
in Greece in general, both at the battle of Ar- 
temisium and that of Plataea, and particularly 
inLacedsemon at the time of the earthquake, 
which was followed by the revolt of their slavey. 
The only reason they declared, for their having 
joined the Athenians afterwards, was, toMefend 
themselves from the hostilities of the Thebans, 
^paia£ftwbojxx they had implored the s^ssistapcjp 
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ef the LacedaBsnonians to no purpose. That if 
that was imputed to them as a crime^ whicli wa» 
only their misfortune^ it ought not, however, en- - 
tirely to obliterate the remembrance of their for- 
mer services : " Cast your eyes," said they, " on 
the monuments of your ancestors which you see 
here, to whom we annually pay all the honours 
w^hich can be rendered to the manes of the dead. 
Yoii thought fit to intrust their bodies with us, 
as we were eye-witnesses of their bravery; 
and yet you will now give up their ashes to 
their murderers, in abandoning us to the The- 
bans, who fought against them at the battle of 
Platsea ? Will you enslave a province where 
Greece recovered its liberty? -Will you de- 
stroy the temples of those gods to whom you 
owed the victory ? Will you abolish the memory 
of their foimders, who contributed so greatly to 
your safety ? On this occasion we may vir^ture 
to sa-y, our interest i3 inseparable from your 
glory, and you cannot deliver up your ancient 
fiienids ai;id benefactors to the unjust hatred of 
the Thebans, without eternal infamy to your- 
selves." One would conclude, that these just 
remonstrances should have some impression 
on the Lacedaemonians, but they were biassed 
more by the answer the Thebans made, and 
which was expressed in the most haughty and 
bitter terms against the Plataeans ; and besides, 
they had brought their instructions from Lace-, 
daemon. They stood, therefore, to their first 
question, Whether the Plataeajis had done th^a 
any service since the war? and making them 
pass one after another, as they severally an- 
swered No, each was immediately butchered, 
and not one escaped. About two hundred 
were killed in this manner ; and twenty-fiva 
Aibemans Fho were amLOug\\i<&mxQL^\.\^cC^'Qfii^ 
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same unhappy fate. Their y»iveSn who had 
been taken prisoners^ were made slaves. The 
Thebans afterwards peopled their city with 
exEes fit)m Meg:ara and Platesa^ but titie jeBT 
after they demolished: it entirely. It was ia 
this manner the Lacedaemonians, in the hopes 
oC reaping" ^eat adrantages from the Thebans, 
sacrificed the Piata^ans to their animosity, 
ninety-three years after their first a^iance with 
the Athenians » 

I pass over several particulair incidents of 
the succeeding campaign, ia wich the Grecian 
states mutually destroyed each other, without 
promoting general happiaess, or establishmg: 
imy common form of government. Th^ fluotaa- 
tnns of success were \ujious. The A^taeniaits 
took the city of Pyhts from the La«e<temontm0'; 
and thay; on the other hand, made annual 
incursions into Attica. More than one oyeN 
ture for a peace was made, but Cleon, who 
had a great ascendant among the A^uians^ 
prevented their taking efEect. Tlie war was, 
therefore, renewed with all its former animo- 
sities. The island of Pylas became the: scqm 
of mutual contention. Demosthenes, who af» 
terwsgrds became the celebrated orator, being 
joined in commission \«ith Cleoo, landed on the 
island, in order to dispossess the Laceda&» 
monians, who still remained there. They 
attacked the enemy with great vigour, drove 
them from post to post, and gaining ground 
perpetually, at last forced them to the extre- 
mity of the island. The Lacedaemonians had 
stormed a fort that was thought inaccessible. 
There they drew up in battle array, faced about 
to that side only where they could be attacked, 
and defended themselves like so many lions. 
As the engagement bad \ie\di^^^^^^.^%l^a]t 
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of the day, and the soldiers were oppressed 
"with *heat aad A^eariness, and parehed with 
thirst, the general of ^e Messenians directing 
iiimfielf to Cleon and Demosthenes, said, that 
•all their efforts would be to no purpose, unless 
they charged* their enemy's rear ; and promised ,^ 
if they would give him but some troops, armed 
vdth missive weapons, that he would endeavour 
to &id a passage. Accordingly he and his fol- 
lowers climbed up a certain steep- and craggy 
places, which were not guarded, when, coming 
down unperceired into the fort, he appeared on 
a -sudden at the backs of the Lacedaemonians, 
which entirely damped their courage, and after- 
wards completed their overthrow. They now 
Tnade but a very feeble resistance, and bemg 
oppressed with numbers, attacked on all sides, 
and dejected through fatigue and despair, they 
began to give way : but the Athenians seized 
t>n tjl the passes to out off their retreat. Cleon 
and Demosthenes finding that, should the battle 
continue, not a man of tiiem would escape, and 
l>eing desirous of carrying themalive to Athens, 
they commanded tiheir ^Idiers to desist, and 
caused proclamati<m to be made by alierald 
for them to lay down their arms, and surrender 
at discretion. At these * words the greatest 
part lowered their shields, and clapped their 
hands in token -of approbation. A kind of sus- 
pension of arms was agreed upon, and their 
commander desired leave might be granted 
him to despatch a messenger to the camp to 
know the resolution of the generals. This was 
not allowed ; but they called heralds from the 
coast, and after several messages, a Lacedce- 
monian advanced forward, and cried aloud,^ 
that they were permitted to treat with the enemy, 
provided they did not submil 1U> )&\sNx<^\i^^xt;5^^ 
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snns. Upon this they held a conferenco, 
fter which they surrendered at discretion, and 
rere kept till the next day. The Athenians 
len raising a trophy, and restoring the Lacedse* 
lonians their dead, embarked for their own 
ountry, after distributing the prisoners among 
le several ships, and committing the guard of 
lem to the captains of the gallies. In this 
sUtle one hundred and twenty-eight Lacedse- 
Lonians fell, out of four hundred and twenty^ 
hich was their number at first, so that there 
irvived not quite three hundred, an hundred 
id twenty of whom were inhabitants of the 
ty of Sparta. The siege of the island ( to com- 
ite from the beginning of it^ including the 
me employed in the truce) had lasted three- 
!ore and twelve days. They all now left 
ylus ; and Cleon*s promise,* thou^ so vain 
id rash, was found literally true. But the 
ost surprising circumstance was, the capitu- 
tion that had been made ; for it was believed, 
at the Lacedaemonians, so far from surren- 
ring their arms, would die sword in hand, 
jing come to Athens, they were ordered to 
nain prisoners till a peace should he con- 
ided, provided the Lacedaemonians did not 
ike any incursions into their country, for that 
m they should all be put to death. They 
I a garrison in Pylu5. The Messenians of 
lupactus, who had formerly possessed it, 
it thither the flower of their youth, who very 
ich infested the Lacedaemonians by their 
lursions; and, as these Messenians spoke 
\ language of the country, they prevailed 
h a great number of Helots to join them. 

^5?y.^*y * J""" ^ quitting Athens be woald 
' * ~ prisonen to Athens, or put thea 
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Tbe Lacedsemonians, dreading a greater evil, 
sent several deputations to Athens^ but to no 
purpose, the Athenians being too much elated 
with their prosperity, and especially their late 
success, to listen to any terms. For two ot 
three years successively hostilities were carried 
on with alternate success, and nothing but the 
humbling of the one or the other of the two rival 
states could decide the quarrel. The Athe- 
nians made themselves masters of the island of 
Cythera by means of an armament under the 
direction of Nicias ; but, on the other hand, 
were defeated at Delium.* At length the two 
nations began to grow weary of a war which 
put them to great expense^ and did not procure 
them any real advantage. A truce for a year 
was, therefore, concluded between them, which 
•being expired, served to pave the way for a 
more lasting reconciliation. The death of the 
two generals that commanded the contending 
armies, served not a little to hasten this event. 
Brassidas, the Lacedaemonian, was killed as he 
was conducting a sally, when besieged in Am- 
phipolis ; and Cleon, ihe Athenian, despising 
an enemy to which he knew himself superior, 
was set upon unawares, and, flying for safety^ 
was killed by a My^cinian targeteer, who hap- 
pened to meet him. Thus, these two men, 
who had long opposed the tranquillity of Greece, 
and raised tiieir reputations, but in a very dif- 
ferent way, fell a sacrifice to their own am- 
bition. 

They were, however, men of very opposite 
characters. Brassidas had courage and con- 
duct, moderation, liberality, and integrity ; and 

* Belimn, a town in Tanagra, where the Athenians were routed 
widi gnat slaughter by Fagon^, a Thc^ti Bceo^axc* 

VOL. I. K ' 
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it was he alone who at this time kept up diV 
sinking reputation of his country. He was the 
only Spartan since Pausanias who appeared 
with any established character among the con^ 
federates, to whom he behaved so well, that 
they Were again brought under the dependance 
of Sparta; and several cities came in to him 
as their common deliverer from the tyranny 
of Athens. The inhabitants of Amphipolis, 
besides their joining with the other allies in 
solemnizing his funeral in a public manner, 
instituted anniversary games, and sacrifices to 
his memory as an hero ; and so far considered 
him as their founder, that they destroyed all 
the monuments that had been preserved as 
marks of their being an Athenian colony. His 
opposition to the peace was not so much the 
effects of his obstinacy, as of a true Spartan 
zeal for the honour of his country, which he 
was sensible had been treated by the Athenians 
with too much insolence and contempt. He 
had now a fair prospect of bringing them to 
reason, as he was gaining ground upon them, 
and every day making fresh conquests ; and 
however he might be transported with the glory 
of performing great actions, yet the main end 
of his ambition seems to have been, the brings 
Ing the war to an happy conclusion. I must 
not here omit the generous answer his mother 
made to the person who brought her the news 
of his death. Upon her asking them whether 
he died honourably? they naturally fell into 
encomiums on his great exploits, and his per- 
sonal bravery, and preferred him to all the 
generals of Ms time. " Yes," said she, "mv 
son was a valiant man, but Sparta has stiu 
Many citizens braver than he." 
MjCwoa was another soil ot xc^xl^ He was 
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h, arrogant, obstinate^ enviotis, and mali- 
ns, coyetouSy and corrupt; and yet, with all 
9e bad qualities, he had some little arU of 
lularity, whiqh raised and supported him. 
made it his business to caress the old men ; 
1, as much as he loved money, he often re- 
red the poor. . He had a tewiy wit, with a 
f of drollery, that took with many, though 
b the generality it passed for impudence 
[ buflFoonery. He had tme very refined way 
recommending himself, which was, upon hiB 
ling into power, to discard all his old friend i», 
fear it should be thought he would be biassed 
ik^m. At the same time, he picked up a 
r set of sycophants in their room, and npade 
jrvile court to the lowest dregs of the people ; 
. yet, even they had so bad an opinion of 
., that they often declared against him for 
;ias, his professed enemy ; who, though he 
k part with the nobility,, stfll preserved an 
irest in the commons, and was more gene- 
y respected. That wliich Cleon chiefly de- 
ded on was his eloquence ; but it was of a 
iterous kind, verbose and petulant, and con- 
ed more in ttie vehemence of his style and 
trance, and the extravagance of his action 
. gesture, than in the strength of his reasoning. 

this furious manner of haranguing he in- 
luced among the orators and statesmen a 
ntiousness and indecency which were un- 
wn before, and which gave rise to the many 
ous and disorderly proceedings which were 
rwaids frequent in the assemblies, when 
ost every thing was carried by noise and 
Lolt. In the mUitary part of his service he 
(as unaccountable as in the rest of his con<^ 
t. He was not naturally formed for war, 

only made use of it as a cVo^^qtcXa^HS^ 
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Eiactices, and becaase he could not carry on 
is other views without it. His taking Sphac^ 
teria was certainly a great action, but it was a 
lash and desperate one ; and it has been shewn 
^ow he was undesignedly drawn into it by a 
boast of his own. However, he was so elated 
with the success of that expedition, that he 
fancied himself a general, and the people were 
brought to have the same opinion. But the 
event soon undeceived them, and convinced > 
them, that he knew better how to lead in the 
assembly than in the field. In reality, he was 
not a man to be trusted in either. For in the 
one he was more of a blusterer than of a soldier, 
and in the other, ho had more of an incendiary 
than of a patriot. 

The Lacedasmonians were no less inclined to ? 
peace than the Athenians, and were glad to 
treat at this time, while they could do it with 
honour: besides, they had nothing more at 
heart than the imprisonment of their men taken 
at Pylus, they being the chief of their city; and, 
among other considerations, it was not the 
least, that the truce which they had made for 
Argos for thirty years, was just upcm expiring. 
This was a strong and flourishing city, and 
thoudi it was not of itself a match for Sparta, 
yet mey knew it was far from being contemp- 
tible, and that it held too good a correspondence 
with its neighbours not to make itself capable 
of giving them a great deal of uneasiness.* 
The matter having been canvassed and de- 
bated most part of the winter, the Lacedaemo* 

* The SpaHao lands were freqnentljr devastadbj paitlealbMB 

the Athenian ganriioni. at ^lus and Cythen^ and their aUveshad 

.alM an oppovtuni^ of detarth^ with great ikciiity : thoae cumun- 

MW tuBuMMtd tfit miadi of ttie. Spartans in fttour of peaecftA 
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nians, to bring the treaty to a conclusion^ gave 
oat, that tjbey resolved, as soon as the season 
would permit, to fortify themselves in Attica. 
Upon which the Athenians grew more mode- 
rate in their demands ; and a peace was con- 
cluded in the tenth year of the war, between 
the two states and their confederates, for fifty 
years. The chief articles being, that the garri- 
sons should be evacuated, ai^ the towns and 
prisoners restored on both sides.^ This was 
called the Nician peace, because Nicias, who 
was just the reverse <k his rival Cleon, was 
&e diief instrument in it. Besides the tender 
concern he always expressed for his couatry, 
he had more particular end$ in it, in securing 
his reputation ; for he had been upon many 
expeditioiis,. and had generally succeeded in 
them; but yet he was sensible how much be 
owed to his good fortune and his cautious man* 
agement, and he did not care to risk what he^ 
bad akeady got, f(» the hopes of more. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



t%tm TUB PflACE OF NICIAS TO THE END OF 
THE F&LOPONNESIAN WAR. 

EVERY thing now promised a restoration of 
former tranquillity. The Boeotians and Corin- 
thians were the first that shewed signs of dis- 
tonteutf and used their utmost endeavours to. 
cabdite firesh taNMibles. To obviate aay dangers 

t £zciiFpt NiuMif which was reserved by the Athenians U 
CMnpnuHtioQ fn Flatfta, which the Thebans wen Tnt«rflU8i^«^ 
•urrencler* ■ v,i^ 
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arising from tbat quarter^ the Atheniang and 
Lacedaemonians united in a league offensive 
and defensive, nvhich served to render them 
more formidable to their neighbouring states, 
and more assured with regard to each other. 
Yet still the former animosities and jealou- 
sies fermented at bottom, and while friendship 
seemed to gloss over external appearances, 
fresh discontents were gathering below. The 
character indeed of Nicias was peaceable, and 
he did all in his power to persuade the Athe- 
nians to cultivate the general tranquillity. But 
a new promoter of troubles was now beginning 
to make his appearance, and from him those 
who wished for peace had every thing to fear. 
This was no other than the celebrated Alci-* 
biades, the son of Cleinias and the disciple of 
Socrates, a youth equally remarkable for the 
beauty of his person, and the greatness of his 
mentiU accomplishments. 

The strict intimacy between Alcibiades and 
Socrates is one of the most remarkable circum- 
jiitances of his life.* This philosopher observing 
excellent natural qualities in him, which were 
greatly heightened by the beauty of his person, 
bestowed incredible pains in cultivating so 
valuable a plant, lest, being neglected, it should 
wither as it grew, and absolutely degenerate : 
and, indeed, Alcibiades was exposed to num- 
berless dangers ; the greatness of hia^ extrac- 
tion,t his vast riches, the authority of his family, 

* The mutual of friendiibip of those illuglrion* diatacten if 
evinced by the protection they tfibrded eacb other in the fidd of 
beiUe, in im onset near FiotidMt Socrates saved the life of bls.pupil^ 
tod^ waa himieir altonnurdi protected try Akibiadet at the battla 

to tialo, yrm a dkisccndaat of the Tdar 
of Jv|liiasr hnuKlC 
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the credit of his guardians^ his personal talents, 
his exquisite beauty, and, still more than these, 
the flattery and complaisance of all who ap- 
proached him. " One would have, concluded/' 
says Plutardi, '^ that fortune had surrounded 
and invested him with all these pretended advan- 
tages, as with so many ramparts and bulwarks, 
to render him inaccessible and invulnerable to 
all the darts of philosophy; those salutary 
darts which strike to the very heart, and leave 
in it the strongest incitements to virtue and 
solid gloiy/' But those very obstacles re- 
doubled the zeal of Socrates. Notwithstanding 
the strong endeavours that were used to divert 
this young Athenian from a correspondence 
which alone was capable of securing him from 
so many snares, he devoted himself entirely ta 
it : he had the most unbounded wit ; he was 
fully sensible of Socrates' extraordinary merit, 
and could not resist the charms of his sweetly 
insinuating eloquence, which at that time had a 
greater ascendant over him than all the allure- 
ments of pleasure. He was so zealous a dis- 
ciple of that great master, that he followed him 
wherever he went, took the utmost delight in 
his conversation, was extremely well pleased 
with his principles, received his instructions, 
and submitted to his reprimands, with wonder- 
jful docility, and was so moved by his dis- 
courses, as even to shed tears and abhor hinx- 
self ; so weighty was the force of truth in the 
mouth of Socrates, and in so odious a light did 
he expose the vices to which Alcibiades aban- 
idonea himself. Alcibiades in those moments 
when he listened to Socrates, differed so much 
jBralm himself, that he appeared quite another 
num. However, his headstrong, liery temper, 
and his natuial fondness for pleasure ^Him^ 



.^. 
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^as heightened and inflamed by the disconrse^F 
and advice of young people, soon pinnged him 
into his fonner irregularities, and tore him, as it 
were, from his master, who was obliged to 
pursue him as a slave who had escaped c<Nr- 
rection . This vicissitude of flights and retums, 
of virtuous resolutions and relapses into vice, 
continued a long time ; but still Socrates was 
not disgusted by his levity, and always flattered 
himself with the hopes of bringing Idm back to 
his duty ; and hence certainly arose the strong 
mixture of good and evil that always appeared 
in his conduct : the instructions which his mas-r 
ter had giyen him sometimes prevailing, and at 
other times the fire of his passions hurrying him, 
in a manner, against his own will, into things of 
a quite opposite nature. Among the various 
passions that were discovered in him, the 
strongest and most prevailing was, a haughty 
tarn of mind, which would force all things to 
submit to it, and could not bear a superior, or 
even an equal. Although his birth and un- 
common talents smoothed the way to his at- 
taining the highest employments in the re- 
public, there was nothing however to which he 
was so fond of owing the credit and authority 
he waiited to gain over the people, as to the 
force of his eloquence, and the persuasive grace 
of his orations. To this his intimacy with 
Socrates might be of great service . Alcibiades, 
with such a cast of mind as we have here de* 
scribed, was not bom for repose, and had set 
every engine at wock to traverse the treaty lately 
concluded between the two states ; but not 
gQOcecding in his attempt, he endeavoured to 
its taking effect. He was disgusted at 
'"BmcmiiMis, because they directed 
ni|y to Nicias, of whom they had 
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a very high opinion ; and^ on the contrary, 
seemed to take no notice whatever of hint^ 
though his ancestors had enjoyed the rights of 
hospitality am<»ig them. The first thing he did 
to infringe the peace was, having been informed 
that the people of Argos only wanted an oppor- 
tunity to break with the Spartans^ whom they 
equally hated and feared^ he flattered them 
secretly with the hopes that the Athenians 
would succour them^ by suggesting to them, 
that they were ready to break a peace which 
.was no way advantageous to them. Accord- 
ingly he laid hold of this juncture, and im- 
proved the pretext the Lacedasmonians had 
given, to exasperate the people both against 
ihem and Nicias ; which had so good ati effect^ 
that every tiling seemed disposed for a treaty 
with Argos; of which the Lacedaemonians 
being very apprehensive, inmiediately de- 
spatched their ambassadors to Athens, who at 
first said, what seemed very satisfactory, that 
they came with full power to concert all mat- 
ters in difference upon equal terms. The coun- 
cil received their propositions^ and the people 
were to assemble the next day to give them 
audience. Alcibiades in the mean while, 
fearing lest this negotiation would ruin his 
designs, had a secret conference with the am- 
bassadors,* and persuaded them, under a colour 
of friendship, not to let the people know at first 
what full powers their commission gave them, 
but intimate, that they came only to treat and 
Bifike j^roposals ; for that otherwise they would 
grow insolent in their demands, and ext^ from 

* This he eottld the more readily accomplislv at the cmhaiqp 
waa tinder the conduct of fiudlus, an bereditai7 fiiand and jgaft^ 
of tba family of Jl]cihUd«3« 
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them such unreasonable terms as they cotdd not 
with honour consent to. They were so weB 
satisfied with the prudence and sincerity of this 
advice, that he drew them from Nicias to rely 
entirely upon himself ; and the next day, when 
the people were assembled, and the ambassa-- 
dors introduced, Alcibiades, with a very obliging 
air, demanded of them with what powers Uiey 
were come? They made answelr^ that they 
were not come as plenipotentiaries. Upon 
which he instantly changed bis voice and coun- 
tenance, and exclaiming against them as noto- 
rious liars, bid the people take care how ibey 
transacted any thing with men on^ whom they 
could have so little dependance. The people 
dismissed the ambassadors in a rage, and Nicias,, 
knowing nothing of the deceit, was confounded 
and in disgrace. To redeem his credit he pro- 
posed being sent once more to Sparta : but not 
being able to gain such terms there as* the 
Athenians demanded, they immediatelv upon 
his return struck up a league with the Argives 
for an hundred years, including the Eleans and 
Mautineans, which yot did not in terms cancel 
that with the Lacedaemonians, though it is plain,^ 
that the whole intent of it was levelled against 
them. Upon this new alliance, Alcibiades 
was declared general : and though his best 
friends could not but condemn the method by 
which he brought about his, designs, yet it was 
looked upon as a great reach in politics, thus 
to divide and sha^e almost all Peloponnesus, 
and to remove the war so far from the Athenian 
frontier, that even success would profit the 
enemy but little should they be conquerors ; 
vdieieaSj if they were defeated, Sparta itself 
^ "^be hfifdtf Bafe. 

Mbctkm of the confederates began to 
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Itwaken the jealousy of Sparta ; they resolved, 
therefore, to remedy the evil before it spread 
-too far; wherefore, drawing but their whole 
force, both of citizens and slaves, and being 
joined by their allies, they encamped almost 
under the walls of Argos. The Argives, having 
notice of their march, made all possible pre*- 
parations, and came out with a full resolution 
to fight them. But just as they were going to 
engage, two of their officers went over to Agis,* 
the Spartan king and general, and proposed to 
liim to have the business made up by a refe- 
rence. He immediately closing with the offer, 
in order to it, granted them a truce for four 
months, and drew off his army; the whole affair 
being transacted by these three, without any 
general consent or knowledge on either side. 
The Peloponnesians, though they durst not dis- 
obey their orders, inveighed grievously against 
Agis for letting such an advantage slip, as they 
could never promise to themselves again. For 
they had actually hemmed in the enemy, and 
that with the best, if not the greatest army, 
that ever was brought into the field. And the 
Argives were so little apprehensive of danger 
on their side, that they were no less incensed 
against their mediators, one of whom they 
forced to the [altars to save his life, and confis- 
cated his goods. 

Thus every thing seemed to favour the Athe- 
nian interest ; and their prosperity (for this 
was the most flourishing period of their du- 
ration) blinded them to such a degree, that they 
were persuaded no power was able to resist 

* Hie two penons who influenced Agis to concludt a tnice« 
TlM^ylhis, one of the five Argian 4ioiiUDaiidei^s, and Aki^hiai^ 
of comndeniblenink in Argos. 
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tbem. In this disposition, they resolved to 
take the first opportunity of adding the island 
of Sicily to their empire ; and soon an occasion 
ofiered to their wish. Ambassadors were sent 
from the people of Egesta, who, in quality of 
their allies, came to implore their aid against 
the inhabitants of Selinus, who were assisted 
by the Syracusans. It was the sixteenth year 
of the Peloponnesian war. They represented, 
among other things, that, should they be aban- 
doned, the S3nracusan5, after seizing their city, 
as they had done that of Leontium, would pos- 
sess themselves of all Sicily, and not fail to 
aid the Peloponnesians, who were their foun- 
ders ; and, that they might put them to as little 
charge as possible, they offered to pay the 
troops that should be sent to succour them. 
The Athenians, who had long waited for an op- 
portunity to declare themselves, sent deputies 
to Egesta to inquire into the state of affairs, 
and to see whether there was money enough ia 
the treasury to defray the expense of so great 
a war. The inhabitants of that city had been 
so artful as to borrow from the neighbouring 
nations a great number of gold and silver vases, 
worth an immense sum of money, and of those 
they made a show when the Athenians arrived. 
The deputies returned with those of Egesta, 
who carried threescore talents in ingots, as 
a month*s pay for tiie gallies which tiiey de- 
manded, and a promise of larger sums, which 
they said were ready both in the public treasury 
and in the temples. The people struck with 
these fair appearances, the truth of which they 
did not give themselves leisure to examine, and 
Mduced by the advantageous reports which 

made, with the view of pleasing 
iteiy giaated tb^ Ei^stans their 
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demand^ and appointed Alcibiades^ Nicias^ and 
Lamachus, to command the fleets \^ith full 
power not only to snecour Egesta^ and restore 
the inhabitants of Leontium to their city, but 
also to regulate the affairs of Sicily in such a 
manner as might best suit the interest of the 
republic* Nicias was appointed one of the 
generals^ to his very great regret ; for^ besides 
other motives which made him dread that com- 
mand, he shunned it because Alcibiades was to 
be his colleague. But the Athenians promised 
themselves greater success fromlthis war shoidd 
they pot resign the whole conduct of it to Al- 
cibiades, but temper his ardour and audacity 
with the coolness and wisdom of Nicias*. Nicias 
not daring to oppose Alcibiades openly, endea- 
voured to do it indirectly, by starting a great 
number of difficulties, drawn particularly from 
the great expense of this expedition. He de- 
clared that, since they were resolved upon war> 
they ought to carry it on in such a manner as 
mi^t suit the exalted reputation to which 
Athens had attained. That a fleet was not 
sufficient to oppose so fonnidable a power as 
that of the Syracusans and their allies: that 
they must raise an army composed of good 
^orse and foot, if they desired to act in a man- 
ner worthy of so noble a design ; that besides 
their flo^t, which was to make them i^asters at 
sea, they must have a great number of trans- 
ports to carry provisions perpetually to the 
furmy, which otherwise could not possibly sub- 

- * This appointment was the result of private intrigue on the 
part of AldbiadMv who further increased the perplexity of Nicias 
lij procuring a decree allowing only an intenral of four *daya be- 
tvten the proposal and final determination of fitting out te ei.* 
jjiuitmu 

VOL. J. 8 
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^t in all enemy's country: that they mitst 
carry vast snms of money widi them, without 
waiting for that promised them by the ^citizens 
of Egesta, who perhaps were ready in words 
only^ and very probably might break their pro- 
mise : that they onght to weigh and examind 
the disparity tiiere was between themselves and 
their enemies, with regard to the conveftieUfcfes 
and wants of the army, the Syracnsans being 
in Iheir own coiintry, in the midst of powerM 
miies, disposed by inclitiation, as well as en- 
gaged by interest, to assist them with mea^ 
arms, horses, and provisions; whereas^ the 
Athenians would carry on the war in a remote 
country,. possessed by their enemies, where, in 
the winter, news could not be brought them in 
less than four months' time ; a country where all 
things would oppose the Athenians, and nolUsf 
be procured but by force of aims : that it wouM 
reflect the greatest ignominy on the AthenianSi 
should they be forced to abandon thoir enter- 
prize, and thereby become the scorn and con- 
tempt of their enemies, by their neglecting to 
take all the precautions which so important a 
design required : that as for himself he Was 
determined not to go unless he was provided 
with all things necessary for the expeditioB^ 
because the safety of the whole army depended 
on that circumstance ; and that he would not 
rely on caprice, or the precarious engagements 
of the allies. Nicias had flattered himself that 
this speech would cool the ardour of the people^ 
whereas it only inflamed it the more. Im- 
mediately the generals had fiill powers given 
them to raise as many troops, and fit out as 
many gallies, as they should judge necessarjr; 
and the levies were accordingly carried on in 
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Athens, and other places, with iUexpxessible 
^tivity,* 

Wbeu prepared, they accordingly ^ n 
SQt sail, after having appointed Cor- ^^ ' 
cyra the rendezvous for most of the 
allies, and such ships as were to carry the pco^ 
visions and warlike stores. All the citizensi^ 
-as well as foreigners in Athens, flocked by day r- 
break to the port of Piraeus. The former at- 
te^ded by their children, relations, fdends, and 
.companions, with a joy overcast with a littlf 
sorrow, upon their bidding adieu to persons 
that were as dear to them as life, who were 
setting out on a distant and very dangerous ex- 
pedition, from which it was uncertain whether 
they would ever retum, though they flattered 
themselves with the hopes that it would be sue* 
cessful. The foreigners came thither to feed 
their eyes with a sight which was highly worthy 
their curiosity, for no single city in the world 
ha4 ^yev fitted out so gallant a fleet. Those 
indeed which had been sent against Epidaurus 
luid Potidaea were as considerable with regard 
to the number of soldiers and ships, but then 
they were i^ot equipped with so much magnifi- 
cence, neither was their voyage so Icng> nor 
their enterprize i^o important. Here were seen 
a land a,^d naval army provided witii the utmost 
care, and at the expense of particular persons, 
as well as of the public, with all things neces- 
Bfiry Qpi ftccount of the length of the voyage, and 
tl^ ^rs^tiQH of the war. The city furnished 

9 Da nuUng of this expedition was interrupted for a short 
|iaiMf' bf 4^ following extraordinary event : it was the custon^ 
■TAjhana 1p place a statue of Mercury, of a rude species of work- 
w^tmiip, in flont of every house : in one night the fkces of all 
jfifm^fitiim wfre:di8$gnr»l by unknown hands, Thk ^Qb* «qmi- 
B^flf ^IfS^Mfeichai^ uponbim ; VratVi^Vw^^asosi^iA^ia^'^ 
BvniJ /be flcmxsaCipn against his proa«cuUsn,«a^V^oon!ttjl\&tttiri&r 
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an hundred empty gallies, (hat is, threescore 
liglit oneSy and forty to transport the soldiers 
heavily armed. Every mariner received daily 
a draclmia, or ten pence English, for his pay, 
exclusive of what the captains of gallies gave 
the rowers of the first bench. Add to this, the 
pomp and magnificence that was displayed 
nniversally, every one striving to eclipse the 
rest, and each captain endeavouring to make 
his ship the lightest, and, at the same time, the 
gayest in the whole fleet. I shall not take no- 
lice of the choice of the soldiers and seamen, 
who were the flower of the Athenians^ norof 
their emulation with regard to the beauty and 
neatness of their anns and equipage, any more 
than of their oflicers, who had laid out con- 
^ide^lbIe sums purely to distinguish themselves, 
and to give to foreigners an advantageous idea 
of their persons and circumstances ; so that 
this sight had the air of a pageant, in which the 
utmost magnificence was displayed, rather than 
of a warlike expedition. But the boldness and 
greatness of the design still exceeded its ex- 
pense and splendour/ 

M hen the ships were loaded, and the troops 
got on boartl, the trumpet sounded, and solemn 
prayers wore oflered up for success of the ex- 
pedition ; gold and silver cups weire filled every 
where w itli wine ; the pa^an was sung, and the 
accustomed libations were poured out ; the 
people wlio lined the shore shouting at the 
same tune, and lifting up their hands to heaven 
to wish their fellow-citizens a good voyage and 
success. And now the hymn being suur, and 
to ^remomes ended, the ships sailed one after 
^W^^J*e harbour, after which they 

®^« another, till the whole 
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^orcy?a, wbeite the anay of the allies waa 
^sembled with the rest of the fleet. 

Beisig npw arrived at Sicily> the generals 
were divided iu their opinions as to the place 
where, they should make a descent. I^ma- 
chus^ one of the generals^ was for making' 
directly for Syracuse. He urged, that it was 
^S yet unprovided, and under the greatest con-^ 
stemation; that an army was always most 
terrible on its. approach, before the enemy had 
time torecollectand make danger familiar: these 
reasons^ however, were over-ruled. It was 
agi^ed to reduce the smaller cities first ; when, 
having detached ten gallies only to take a view 
t)f the situation and harbour of Syracuse, they 
landed with the rest of their forces and sur- 
prised Catana.^ 

In the mean time, the enemies of Alcibiades 
bad taken occasion from his absence to attack 
him with redoubled vigour* They aggravated 
bis misconduct in neglecting the proper method 
of attack, and enforced their accusation, by 
alleging, that he had profaned the mysteries of 
CSerea. This was sufficient to induce the giddy 
smltitude to recal their general ; but for fear . 
e£ raising a tumult in the army, they only sent 
him orders to return to Athens, to pacify the 
people by his presence. Alcibiades obeyed the 
effders with seeming submission, but reflecting 
on.lJue inconstancy and caprice of his judges, 
the instant he was arrived at Thurium, and bad 
gei en shore,- he disappeared, and eluded the 
nsiHuit of those who sought after Mdi ; the 
SalamiBiftji galley, therefore, returned without 
lliBi, and the people in a rage condemned him 
to death lor his contumacy. His whole estate 

^ lliiji w^ tbe advice of A\ab\«^^ 
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was confiscated, and all the orders of religion 
were commanded to cnrse him. Some time 
after, news being brought him that the Athe- 
nians had condemned him to death, ** I hope 
mie day/' said he, '^to make them sensible 
that I am still alive." 

. The Syracnsans had by this time put them-* 
selves in a postare of defence, and finding that 
Nicias did not advance towards them, they 
talked of attacking him in his camp ; and some 
of them asked 9 in a scoffing way. Whether he 
was come into SicUy to settle at Catana? be 
was roused by this insult, and resolved to make 
the^best of his way to Syracuse. He durst 
not attempt it by land for want of cavalry, and 
he thought it equally hazardous to make a 
descent by sea upon an enemy who was %o well 

J)repared to receive him: however, he chose the 
atter way, and succeeded in it by a stratagem* 
He>bad gained a citizen of Catana to go as a 
deserter to the Syracnsans, and inform them, 
that the Athenians lay every night in the town 
"without their arms ; and that early in the morn- 
ing, on a certain day appointed, they might 
surprise them, seize on their camp with all 
their arms and baggage, bum their fleet inr the 
harbour, and destroy the whole army. The 
Syracnsans gave credit to him, and marched 
with all their forces towards Catana; which 
Nicias had no sooner notice of, but he embaxk- 
ed his troops, and steering aWay for Syracuse, 
landed them there the next morning, and for- 
tified himself in the outskirts of the town« 
The Syracusans were so provoked at this trick 
being put npon them, that they immediately 
returned to Syracuse, and presented themselves 
fri^ont the walls in order of battle. Nicias 
nmrcbed out of bis trencher to m^l iViem^ and 
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a very sharp action ensued, wherein, at length, 
the Athenians got. the better, and forced the 
enemy back to the city, after having killed two 
hundred and sixty of them and their confede- 
rates, with the loss of fifty of their own men. 
They were not as yet in a condition to attack 
the city, and therefore took up their winter 
quarters at Catana and Naxus. 

The year following greater projects were un- 
dertaken, for having received a supply of horse 
from Athens, with provisions and other stores 
of war, Nicias set sail for Syracuse, in order 
to block it up by sea and land. In this man- 
ner did the little state of Athens spread terror 
among all the neighbouring states ; and now 
rising to its utmost height, began to aspire at 
universal empire. Athens had already been 
the mistress of arts and philosophy, it now, 
with inverted ambition; aimed at setting man- 
kind an example of the arts of conquest and 
of war : but they had never considered, that a 
petty state, raised artificially into power, is 
liable to a thousand accidents in its way to 
conquest: they had now "sent out their whole 
foTce into Sicily, and while they fought to de- 
cide the fate of Syracuse, they were, in fact, 
contending for their own ; the existence of 
Athens and Syracuse depended so much on 
the event of the present invasion, that both 
sides fought with the utmost perseverance, and 
Ustorians have been minute in the detail. 

The siege was now carried on in a more re- 
gialar and skilful manner than had ever been 
practised before, and men were taught a new 
IbsBon now, as well in the arts of attack as of 
defence. Nicias found it necessary, in the first 
place, to gain Epipolae, a high hill which com- 
JBaaded the city, and had a s\.^e^ «xA ^simki 
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passage up to it. The S]nracassp[is viere so 
sensible of the importance of this post, that 
they had ordered a detachment of seven hun-r 
dre'd men to march, upon a signal given, to the 
defence of it. But ^ icias had landed his men 
in the little remote harbour of Leon so secretly 
and so suddenly, that they easily made them-* 
selves musters of it. And the seven hundre4 
running up from the plains in a confused man- 
ner to dispossess them, were repulsed with the 
loss of three hundred men and their leader, 
Piomilus. N icias built u fort at Labdalum, 
the summit of the hill, as a nuigazine, and pro> 
ceedevi to invest the town on the land side, so 
as to prevent any communication with the 
country. The enemy endeavouring to defeat 
his worLs, luid render them useless, several 
sLirmishes ensued, wherein the Athenians had 
generally the better ; but in one of them Lama- 
chus being pn^ssed hard, and abandoned by 
Ills men, was killed. The SjTacusans being 
still intent on the recovery of Epipolae, ordered 
up another detachment thither. Nicias was at 
this time sicL in the fort, and in bed, with only 
his su^r\ants about him. But when he found 
the enemy werv forcing his intrenchments, he 
Kx>t up and set fire to the engines, and other 
woiHl that lay scattered about the fort ; which 
had so gtHHl an eliect, that it'ser\'ed as a signal 
to his own troops to come up to his relief, and 
so terrified and confounded those of the enemy, 
that they retn^ated into the city. From thence- 
forth, Nicias, who was now sole general, con- 
ceived groat hopes; for se^xral cities of Sicily^ 
which idtherto had not declared for either side, 
oiMtte luid joined him, and there arrived from 

TMHida laden with provisions for 
being eager to go over to 
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him, because he had acquired the superiority, 
and been exceedingly successful in all his un- 
dertakings. The Syracusans seeing themselves 
blocked up both by sea and land, and losing 
all hopes of being able to defend their city any 
longer, already proposed an accommodation. 
Gylippus,* who was coming from Lacedaemon 
to their assistance, having heard in his passage 
the extremity to which they were reduced, and 
looking upon the whole island as lost, sailed 
forwaid nevertheless, not in the view of defend- 
ing Sicily, but only to preserve to the nations 
of Italy such cities as were subject to them 
in that island, if it were not too late, and if this 
<;ould be done ; for fame had declared in all 
places that the Athenians had already posses- 
sed themselves of the whole island, and were 
headed by a general whose wisdom and good 
fortune rendered him invincible. 
• The fortifications of the Athenians were now 
almost completed ; they had drawn a double 
wall, near half a league in length, along the 
plain and the fens towards the great port, and 
had almost reached it. There now remained 
on one side only a small part of the wall to be 
finished, and the Syracusans were upon the 
brink of ruin; theyhad no hopes left; they were 
unable to defend themselves, and they knew 
not where to look for succours ; for this reason 
they resolved to surrender, and a council was 
held to settle the articles of capitulation which 
were to be presented to Nicias. 

It was at this very instant, and in this most 
distiessfol juncture, that a messenger arrived 

• * Gjliyp«]B was the son of Cleandiidas, who ha^ been banial^ 
onm^ndonof lui?bg received a bribe £rom Pericles. Tbisex- 
pttWncad officer was appointed to succeed H«raMxn^ue^'«\^'^^wnk 
vere now quite dUcontieutied. *'" 
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at Sylfttcnse from Corintb with news, of speedj 
relief. . The whole body of citisens flocked 
round the messenger of such welcome infot^ 
mation. He gave them to understand, thut 
Gylippus, the Lacedaemonian ffeneral, woidd 
be with them immediately, and was followed 
by a great many other gallies which came to 
his aid. The Syracusans astonished, or rather 
stupified, as it were, with this news, could 
scarce believe what they heard. Whilst they 
were thus fluctuating and in doubt, a courier 
arrived from Gylippus to inform them of his ap- 
proach, and ordered tbem to march over all thdr 
troops to meet him. He himself, after taking 
a fort in his way, marched in order of battle 
directly for Eplpolee, and ascending by a pass 
called Euryelus, as the Athenians had done, he 
prepared to attack them from without, wrUlst 
the Syracusans should charge them on. iheir 
side with the forces of Syracuse. The Athe- 
nians, exceedingly surprised by his arrivd, 
drew up hastily, and without order under the 
wall ; witli regard to himself, laying down his 
arms when he approached, he sent word by a 
herald that he would allow the Athenians five 
days to leave Sicily. Nicias did not conde* 
scend to make the least answer to this proposal; 
and some of his soldiers bursting out a laughuig, 
asked the herald, whether the presence of a 
Lacedaemonian privateer, and the trifling wand 
of an herald, could make any change in the 
present state of the city ? Both sides, theie- 
fore, prepared for battle. 

Gylippus began Iqr storming the fort of Lab^ 

dalum, and cutting in pieces all who were 

found in It. Hie Athenians in ibe mean time 

frere not idle in fcmning intrenchpients to pppoM 

^^, while the besjegra w^Te eic^uaWV ^i^^^'QA 
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in cutting down and breaking through those walls 
and circtunvallations which were carried round 
their city. At length both sides drew up their 
forces in battle array between the walls which 
the Athenians had raised to keep off the enemy. 
In the first engagement the cavalry of Gylippus 
being rendered useless from the narrowness of 
the place, to reanimate his soldiers, by doing 
them justice^ ho had the courage to reproach 
himdeif for ^e ill success they had met witli, 
and to dedate publicly, that he, not they, had 
occasioned the late defeat, because he had made 
liiem fight in too narrow a spot of ground. 
However, he promised soon to give them an 
opportunity of recovering both their honour and 
his; and, accordingly, the very next day he 
ted them against tiie enemy, after having ex.- 
horted them in the strongest terms to behave in 
a manner worthy of their ancient glory. Nicias 
perceiving that though he should not desire to 
come to battle, it would however be absolutely 
necessary for him to prevent the enemy from* 
extending their line beyond the contravallation, 
to which they were already very near, (because 
otherwise this would be granting them a certain 
victory,) therefore marched boldly against the 
Sjrracusans. Gylippus brought up his troops 
beyond that place where the walls terminated 
on both sides, in order that he might leave the 
more room to extend his battle, when charging 
the enemy's left wing with his horse, he put it 
to flight, and soon after defeated their right. 
We hsive an instance of what the experience 
and abilities of a great captain are capable of 
producing; for Gylippus, with the same men,^ . 
tilie same arms, the same horses, and the same 
rrcmnd, by only changing his order of battle, 
'wfeated the Athenians, and beaX lik^eiSL ojooXft V^ 
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their camp. The following night the victors 
earned on their wall beyond the contravallation 
of the Athenians, and thereby deprived them of 
all hopes of being ever able so sarround the 
city. Nicias had ever since- the arrival of 
Gylippas been put upon the defensive^ and as 
he daily lost ground in the country, he retired 
towards the sea, to keep that open in case of 
accidents, and to bring in provisions. For this 
purpose he possessed himself of Plemmyrium, 
near the great harbour, where he built three 
forts, and kept himself up, as it were, in garri- 
son. Gylippus took this opportunity to gain 
over the kdand cities.; and, at the same time, 
arrived the fleet which was expected from 
Corinth. Nicias, under these circumstances, 
wrote a very melancholy account of his affairs 
to Athens; that the enemy were become so 
superior to him, that he was not in a condition 
to force their intrenchments ; and that, in- 
stead of besieging them, he was now besieged 
himself; that the towns revolted from hun; 
the slaves and mercenaries 4eserted ; that his 
troops were employed in guarding the forts and 
fetching in provisions, and that in this latter 
service many of them were cut off by the enemy's 
horse. That ibe fleet was in as bad condition 
as the army ; and that, in short, without a 
speedy reinforcement of men, ships, and money, 
equal to what he had at first set out with, it 
was in vain to attempt any thing farther. Then, 
as to himself, he complained of being affict- 
ed with shan> nephrotic pains, which rendered 
iiim incapable of going on with the service, 
and, therefioie, pressed to be recalled. Tbe 
Athenians were so affected with this letter, 
^fiM^ they named Eurymedon and Demosthenes 
»V||^ with fresh supplies \ the former im- 
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mediately with ten gallies, and the other early 
in the spring with a stronger force. At the 
same time, they appointed Menander and 
Euthydemus to act as assistants to Nicias^ 
but would not grant his request of coming 
home. In the mean time, Gylippus, who had 
made the tour of Sicily, returned with as many* 
men as he could raise in the whole island, and 
prevailed with the Syracusans to fit out the 
strongest fleet in their power, and to hazard a 
battle at sea, upon the presumption that the 
success would answer the greatness of the 
enterprize. This advice was strongly enforced 
by Hermocrates, who exhorted the Syracusans 
not to abandon to their enemies the empire of 
the seas. He observed, that the Athenians 
themselves had not received it from their ances- 
tors, nor been always possessed of it ; that the 
Persian war had in a manner forced them into 
the knowledge of naval affairs, notwithstanding 
two great obstacles, their disposition, and the 
situation of their city, which stood at a consi- 
derable distance from the sea; that they had 
made themselves formidable to other nations^ 
not so much by their real strength, as by their 
courage and intrepidity: that they ought to 
copy- them ; and since they had to do with 
enemies who were so enterprizing, it was fit 
they should be equally daring. 

This advice was approved, and accordingly a 
large .fleet was equipped. Gylippus led out 
all his land forces in the night-time to attack 
the forts of Plemmyrium. Thirty-five gallies 
of Syracuse, which were in the great harbour, 
and forty-fiye in the lesser, which was an arsenal 
for ships, were ordered to advance towards 
Plemmyrium, to amaze the AtheiviQcsv.^) ^\!l^ 
would iind tbemselves attacked \)0^ Vi ^^^ 

VOL. /. y 
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and land at the name time. The »»»««««».,. 
at this news^ went On board also, and with 
twenty-five ships sailed to fight the thirty^five 
Syracusan vessels, which were sailing oat 
against them from the great harbonr, a^ im- 
posed thirty-five more to the forty-five of toe 
enemy, which were come out of the little port,. 
A sharp engagement was fonght at the month 
of the great harbonr, one party endeavouring to 
force &eir way into it, and the other to keep 
them ont. 

Those who defended the forts of Plemmyrinm 
having flocked to the shore to view the battle,* 
Gylippns attacked the forts unexpectedly by 
day-break ; and having carried the greatest ot 
them by storm, the soldiers who defended the 
other two were so terrified, that they abondoned 
them in a moment. After this advantage the 
Syracusans sustained a considerable loss, for 
such of their vessels an fought at the entrance 
of the harbour, (after having forced the Athe- 
nians,) bulged furiously one against the other, 
as they entered it in disorder; and by this 
means shifted the victory to their enemies, who 
were not contented with pursuing, but also 
gave chase to those who were victorious in the 
great harbour. Eleven Syracusan galHes were 
sunk, and great numbers of the sailors in them 
were killed. Three were taken, but the Adie- 
nians likewise lost three, and after towing off 
those of the enemy, they raised a trophy in a 
little island lying before Plemmjrrium, and re- 
tired to the center of their camp. 
. One circumstance which the besieged consi- 
dered of the greatest importance, was, to at* 
tempt a second engagement both by sea and 
land, before the fleet and othftt saccours sent 
At tie Athenians should atUN^ TVye^ >mA 
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concerted fresh measures for a battle at sea^ by 
improving from the errors they had committed 
■in the last engagement. The change made in 
the gallies was, their prows were now shorter, 
and, at the same tune, stronger and more solid 
than before. For this purpose they fixed 
great pieces of timber projecting forward on 
each side of the prows, and to these pieces 
.they joined beams by way of props. The 
beams extended t6 the length of six cubits on 
each side of the vessel, both within and without. 
By this they hoped to gain an advantage over 
the gallies of the Athenians, which did not dare, 
-because of the weakness of their prows, to at- 
tack an enemy in front, but only in flank, not 
to mention that, should the batde .be fought in 
the harbour, they would not have room to 
-spread themselves, nor to pass between two 
gallies, in which lay their greatest art, nor to 
tack about after they should have been repulsed, 
in order to return to the charge; whereas, the 
•Syracusans, by their being masters of the whole 
extent of the harbour, would have all these ad- 
vantages, and might reciprocally assist one 
jknother. On these circumstances the latter 
founded their hopes of victory. 
. Gylippus, therefore, first drew all the in- 
fantry out of the camp, and advanced towards 
•that part of the contravallation of the Athenians 
vrUch faced the city, whilst the troops of Olym- 
pia marched towards the other, and their gallies 
vet sail. 

Nicias did not care to venture a second bat- 
.tie, saying, 'that as he expected a fresh fleet 
4Yery moment, and a great reinforcement under 
iBomosthenes, it would betray the greatest want 
jef judgment, should he, as Ms troops were in- 
4Mor in imniber to those of the enemy^ and al- 
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ready rin^ruetL baxinl a battle without beini 
forced to ir. Ou the coacxary. Menander and 
Eadiyiiccia5. v. ho had just before been ap- 
pointed to share ihe ccmmand \siih Xicias tiU 
the arrival oi Cemccsthencs^ dred with ambition, 
and jealous of ix;o$e Drcerais. were eager to 
perform sotce exploit to beieaxe tiie one of his 
giory. and. impossible, eclipse that of the other. 
The pretence 'Jucy alle^>?d on this occasion was, 
the tiaune and repntanon of Athens ; and they 
assened x^ixh vehemence, that it would be en- 
tirely destr^)ved should chev shnn the battle. a» 

« ■ * ^ 

the ^yTacu^ans cfcred i: to them : so that they 
at last forced Nicias to a compliance. The 
Athenians had scventy-five gaities, and the 
Syracusans eiiAjy. 

The Br>t day the deets continued in sight of 
each other, in the sreat hariK^Br, without en- 
gasir;. and only a few skirmishes passed, after 
which both parties retired : while the land 
for.'t s acted in the same manner. The Syra- 
cnsaiis did not make the least motion the se- 
cond cay. Nicias. takic^ advantage of this 
inactivity, caused the transports to draw up in 
a line at some distance t'rom one another, in 
orvier that Iris rallies ira:i: nftlre behind them 
irita safety, in case he should be defeated. 
On the Eiorrvnv the Svraciisans came up sooner 
than usual, when a great pan of the day was 
speut in skirmishing, at'ter which they retired, 
llie Athenians did not suppose they would re- 
turn, but imapnod that fear would make them 
fly. But baring refreshed themselves in great 
dil^pnre^^^ letwning on board their gallies, 
aMMked the Athenians, who were far from 

,^^ Jitter being now forced 

^wy o^ boaid their ships* 

>^ SKnt disorder; so that 
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they had not time to diaw them up in a line of 
.battle, and most of the sailor3 were fasting.* 
Victory did not long continue in suspense. 
The Athenians, after making a short and slight 
.Tesistaace, retired behind Aeir line of trans- 
sports, llie enemy pursued them thither, but 
were stopped by the yards of those ships to 
-which were fixed dolphins of lead : these be* 
ing Tery heavy, had they fallen on the enemy's 
(fffidlies would have suids: them at once. The 
Athenians lost^seven gallies in this engagement^ 
and a great number of soldiers were eifiier killed 
or taken prisoners^ 

Has loss tiirew Nicias into the utmost con- 
sternation; all the misfortunes he had met with 
ever since the time he had enjoyed the supreme 
command, came into his mind, and he was now 
involved in a greater than any of them,, by his 
complying with the advice of his colleagues*. 
Whilst he was revolving the^se gloomy ideas-, 
-Demosthenes' fleet was seen coming forward 
in* great pomp, and with such an air as might 
'fill the enemy with dread. It was now the day 
after tiie battle. This fleet consisted of seventy- 
three triremes, on board of which were five 
thoosandfighting men, and about three thou- 
.'sand archers, slingers, and bowmen* All these 
-gallies were richly trimmed,, their prows being 
adorned with shining streamers, manned with 
'Stout rowers, ccmimanded by good oflicers, and 
^echoing with the sound of clarions and trum- 
pets, Demosthenes having afiected an air of 
:pomp and triumph purposely to strike terror 
ihto' the enemy. 

• 

^- It watthftreiulomof the Athenian fuSian, goiDgoutoo apivb 
(WMdimiad otsmAoa^ to take tbr^ days' provisions, but when en &■« 
JBiuSfM ftction iTM eipeeted they left all encuxnhfnsiMA isft. Mk 

T 2 
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TVis oEaKt sicte iJtMnmeA them indeed be^ 
yc«d expvMsioK.^ Ibex dM aot see any end, 
or erea the lease ^cspecLssoa of their calamities ; 
aD they had doae hitheito or suffeied was as 
aoihiK. and their woik was to begin again. 
What hopes cwM diey entertain of being able 
to veaiy o«t the patience of die Athenians, 
SBoe though they had a camp intiencfaed in the 
middle of Atticau they were, however, able to 
send a second amy into Sicily as considerable 
as the fonner. and that their power, as well as 
Aetr courage, seemed, notwithstanding all their 
kisses, instead of diminishing, to increase daily. 

Demosthenes haTing made an exact inqniiy 
into the state of things^ imagined it wotdd not 
he pioper for him to lose time as Nidas had. 
done, who having spread an imrrersal terror at 
hts nist arriTal. became afterwards the object 
of contempt for his baring wintered in Catanai 
instead of going directly to Sinracnse, and had 
atVerwmnls given Gylippns an opportnnity oF 
thfowing tioops into it. He flattered himself 
with the hopes that he shoald be aUe to cany 
the city at the first attack, by taking adrantago 
of the akum which the news of hisanrnl would 
$piead in eveiy pan of it. and by that means 
wonld immediately pat an 'end to the war ; 
otherwise he intended to raise the siege, and 
no longer harass and lessen the troops by fight- 
ing battles nevw decisire, nor qnite exhanst thee 
city of Athens by employing its treaanres in 
needless expenses. 

Nicias, tenified by this boM and piecii»tate 
residntion of Demosthenes, cmjnmd him nol 
to be ao hasty^ but to take time to weigh things 
*_«. ^_^ ^^ j^ might hare no cause to 

heshonlddo. Heobserredto 
' woalA.be vdnndby delays ; 
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that their provisions as well as money were 
entirely exhausted ; that their allies were going 
to abandon them ; that they must soon be re- 
duced to such extremity for want of provisions 
as would force them to surrender, as they had 
before resolved. For there were certain per- 
sons in Syracuse who held a secret correspon- 
dence with Nicias, and exhorted him not te be 
impatient, because the Syracusans were tired 
with the war and with Gylippus; and that 
ahould the necessity to which they were re- 
duced be ever so little increased, they would 
surrender at discretion. 

As Nicias did not explain himself clearly, and 
would not declare in express terms that sure 
and eertain advices were sent him of whatever 
was transacted in the city, his remonstrances 
were considered as an effect of the timidity and 
slowness with which he had always been re- 
proached. Such, said they, are his usual pro- 
tractions^ delays, distrusts, and fearful pre- 
caution, whereby he has deadened all the viva- 
city, and extinguished all the ardour of the 
troops,in not marching them immediately against 
the enemy ; but, on Ao contrary, by deferring 
to attack them till his own forces were weakened 
and despised. This made the rest of the gene- 
ials« and all the ofiScers, come over to Demos- 
thenes' opinion, and Nicias himself was at last 
forced to acquiesce in it, 

Demosthenes, after having attacked to na 
puroos^ the wall which cut the contravallatioa 
of the besiegers, confined himself to the attack 
of Epipote, from a supposition, that should he 
once be master of it, the wall would he quite 
-undefended. He, therefore, took pro visions for 
Ave days, with workmen, implements, and erpij 
tfaJng nec^saiy for him to defend VScatX\MQ(iM^ 
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he should possess himself of it. As there was 
BO going up to it in the day-tiine undiscoyered^ 
he marched thither in the liight with all his 
forces, followed by Eurymedon and Menander ; 
Nicias staying behind to gaard the cam|>. They 
went up by the way of Euiryelus, as before^ un- 
perceiyed by the sentinels, attacked the first 
intrenchment, and stormed it, after killing part 
of those who defended it. Demosthenes, not 
satisfied with this advantage, to prevent the 
ardour of his soldiers from cooling, and to delay 
the execution of his design, marched forward. 
During this interval, the forces of the city, sus- 
tained by Gylippus, marched under arms out of 
the intrenchments. Being seized vrith astonish- 
ment, which the darkness of the night increased, 
they were immediately repulsed and put to 
flight. But as the Athenians advanced in dis- 
order, to force whatever might resist their anns, 
iest tiie enemy might rally again, should time 
he allowed them to breathe and recover from 
their surprize, they were stopped on a sudden 
by the Boeotians, who made a vigorous stand> 
and marching against the Athenians with their 
pikes presented, they repulsed them with great 
-shouts, and made a dreadful slaughter. This 
spread an universal terror through the rest of 

''the army. They who fled either forced along 
such as were advancing to their assistance, or 
else, mistaking them for enemies, turned their 
arms against them. They now were all mixed 
indiscriminately, it being impossible to discover 
objects in the horrors of a night which was 
not so gloomy as entirely to make objects im- 
perceptible, nor yet light enough to distinguish 
those which were seen. The Athenians sought 
for one another to no purpose, and from their 

AAS#a aBking the wotd,b^ N^\L\c\i.oii\^ \IV^Y ^^^ 
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able to know one another, a strange confusioB 
of sounds was heard, which occasioned no little 
disorder, not to mention that they, by this meansi, 
divalged the word to the enemy, and could not 
learn theirs ; because, by their being together, 
and in a body, they had no occasion to repeat 
it. In the mean time^ those who were pursued 
threw themselves from the tops of the rocks^ 
and many were dashed to pieces by the fall ; 
and as most of those who escaped straggled 
from one another up and down the fields and 
woods, they were cut to pieces the next day 
by the enemy's horse, who pursued them. Two 
thousand Athenians were slain in this engage- 
ment, and a great number of arms were taken, 
those who fled having thrown them away, that 
they might be the better able to escape over 
the precipices. Soon after Gylippus having 
made the tour of Sicily, brought a great number 
of troops with him, which rendered the affairs 
of Athens still more desperate, and deprived 
Nicias of all hopes of success ; besides, th^ 
Athenian army now began to diminish exceed-^ 
ingly by sickness, and nothing seemed to re^ 
main but their quitting an island in which they 
had experienced every mortification. Nicias 
no longier opposed the resolution, and only de- 
sired to have it kept secret. Orders were there- 
fore given as privately as possible for the fleet 
to prepare for setting sail with the utmost ex- 
pedition. 

When all things were ready, the moment 
they were going to set sail (wholly unsuspected 
by the enemy, who were far from sunnising 
they would leave Sicily so soon) the moon wa& 
suddenly eclipsed in tiiie middle of the night, 
and lost all iU splendour, which terrified Nicias 
and the whole army ; who, ftom i^^xt^sv^^ >$^ 
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fiuperstition^ \vere astonished at so sudden a 
change^ the cause of which they did hot know, 
and therefore dreaded the consequences of it. 
They then consulted the soothsayers, who, be- 
ing equally unacquainted with the reasons of 
this phenomenon, only augmented their con- 
sternation. It was the custom after 3uch ac- 
cidents had happened, to suspend their enter- 
prize for three days only. The soothsayers 
pronounced, that he must not set sail till three 
times nine days were past, (these were Thud- 
dides' words,) which was doubtless amysterious 
number in the opinion of the people. Nicias, 
scrupulous to a fault, and full of mistaken 
•veneration for these blind interpreters of the 
will of the gods, declared that he would wait a 
whole revolution of the moon, and not return 
till the same day , of the next month, as if 
he had not seen the planet very clearly the 
instant it had emerged from that part which 
was darkened by the interposition of the earth'^ 
body. 

But he was not allowed time for this. The 
news of the intended departure of the Athe- 
nians soon spread over the city ; a resolution 
was taken to attack the besiegers both by sea 
and land. The Syracusans began the first day 
by attacking the intrenchments, and gained 
a slight advantage over the enemy. On the 
morrow they made a second attack, and at 
the same time sailed with seventy-six gallies 
against eighty-six of the Athenians'. Eury- 
medon, who commanded the right of the Athe- 
nian fleet, having spread along the shore to sur- 
i«m^ thcon, this movement proved fatal to him ; 
^Bhd was detached from the body Of the 
the Syincusans, after forcing me main 
V wiiich w«8 in the center^ attacked bim, 
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Te him vigorously into the gulf called Dascon, 
L there defeated him entirely. Eurymed<^. 
t his life in the engagement. They after- 
rds gave chase to the rest of the gallies, and 

them against the shore. Gylippus^ who 
nmanded the land army, seeing the Athenian 
lies were forced aground, and not able to 
im into the stockade, landed with part of his 
Dps, in order to charge the soldiers in case 
f should be forced to run ashore, and give his 
nds the more room to tow such gallies as they 
luld have taken ; however, he was repulsed by 
Tyrrhenians, who were posted on that side, 
1 obliged by tiie Athenians, who flew to sus- 
1 tliem> to retire with some loss as far as a 
or which lay near it. The latter saved most 
Eheir ships, eighteen excepted, which were 
en by the Syracusans, and their crews cut to 
ces by them. After this, resolving to bum the 
t, they filled an old vessel with combustible 
terials, and having set fire to it, they drove it 
the help of the wind agamst the Athenians^ 
0, nevertheless, extinguished the fire, atatd 
rve ofi'the vessel. Each side erected trophies, 
Syracusans for the death of Eurymedon, and 

advantage they had gained the day before, 
1 the Athenians for their having driven part 
the enemy into the moor, and put the other 
t to flight. But the minds of the two nations 
re very differently disposed; the Syracu- 
m, who had been thrown into the utmost 
igtemation at the arrival of Demosthenes 
h his fleet, seeing themselves victorious in. 
laval engagement, resumed fresh hope, and 
ured themselves of a complete victory over 
ir enemies . The Athenians, on the contrary, 
itrated of their only resource, and ovetcooiA 
9ea, so contrary to theii ex.^c\»&QiMb^ 
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tirely lost courage, and had no thoughts but of 
retiring. 

'The enemy, to deprive them of all resource, 
and prevent their escaping, shut the mouth of 
the great harbour, which was about five hundred 
paces wide, with gallies placed cross-wise, and 
other vessels fi3:ed with anchors and iron chains, 
and at the same time made the requisite prepa^ 
rations for battle, .in case they shoidd have 
courage to engage again. When the Athenians 
saw ^emselves thus hemmed in, the generals 
and principal officers assembled, in order to 
deliberate on the present state of affairs. They 
were in absolute want of provisions, which was 
owing to their having forbid the people of 
Catana to bring any, from the hopes they enter- 
tained of their being able to retire, and they 
could not procure any from other places unless 
they were masters of the sea: this made them 
resolve to venture a sea fight. In this view 
they were determined to leave their old camp 
and their walls, and to intrench themselves oa. 
Hie shore near their ships, within the smallest 
compass possible^ their design was to leave 
some Yorces in that place to guard the baggage 
and the sick, and to fight with the rest aboard 
all the ships they should have saved. They: 
intended to retire into Catana in case they 
should be victorious, otherwise to set fire to 
their ships, and to march by land to the nearest 
city belonging to their allies. 

This resolution being taken, Nicias imme- 
diately filled an hundred and ten gallies (the 
others having lost their oars) with the flower of. 
his in&tntry, and drew up the rest of the forces, 
particularly the bowmen, in order of battle on 
i^lbie* As the Athenians dreaded very much 
beaks of the Syracusaa ;^^^» ^va^^ had. 
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pTovided harping irons to' grapple them; in 
order to break the force of the blow^ and to 
come immediately to close fight as on shore. 
But the enemy perceiving this, covered the 

throws and upper part of their gallies with 
eather, to prevent their being so easily laid 
hold of. The commanders on both sides had 
employed all their rhetoric to animate their 
men, and none could ever have been prompted 
ivith stronger motives, for the battle which was 
going to be fought was to determine not only 
their lives and liberties, but also the fate of 
their country. 

This battle was very obstinate and bloody.. 
The Athenians being arrived iait;the mouth of 
the port, easily took ttiose ships which defended 
the entrance of it, but when they attempted to 
break the chain of the rest to widen the pas- 
sage^ the enemy came up from all quarters. As 
near two hundred gallies came rushing on each 
side in a narrow place, there must necessarily 
be a very great confusion, and the vessels could 
not easily advance or retire, or turn about to 
renew the attack. The beaks of the gallies for 
this reason did very little execution, but there 
were very furious and frequent discharges. The 
Athenians were overwhelmed with a shower of 
stones, which always did execution from what 
place soever they were thrown, whereas they 
defended themselves only by shooting darts 
and arrows, which by the motion of the ships, 
from the agitation of the sea, did not carry true, 
and by that means the greatest part of them did 
little execution. Ariston, the pilot, had given 
the Syracusans this counsel. These discharges 
being over, the soldiers heavily armed attempt-* 
ed to enter the enemy's ships, in order to fight 
hand to hand ; and it ofteu Yva^^e^Ckfi^^^ ^Qubk.^ 
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while they were climbing up one side, thek 
own ships were entered on the* other/and two 
or three ships were grappled to one, which ee^ 
casioned a great perplexity and confasion.-— 
Farther, the noise of the slups that daiAed one 
against the other, the different cries of the vic- 
tors and vanquished, prevented the orders of 
the officers from being heard. The Athenians 
wanted to force ^^ passage, whatever might be 
the consequence, to secure their return into 
their own country, and this the enemy employed 
their utmost efforts to prevent, in order tiiat 
they might gain a more complete and more 
glorious victory. The two land armies, which 
were dmwn up*x)n the highest part of thesh^ie, 
and the inhabitants of the city who were there, 
ran to the walls, whilst the rest kneeling in the 
temples. were imploring heaven to give success 
to their fellow^itisens; all these saw clee^y, 
because of their little distuice from the fleets, 
every thing that passed, and contemplated the 
battle as from an amphi-theatre, but not with- 
ou t great imxiety ana terror. Attentive to, and 
shuddering at every movement, and the several 
changes which happened, they discovered- the 
concern they had in the battle, their felons, their 
hopes, their grief> their joy, by different cries, 
and different gestures, stretching out their hands 
sometimes towards the combatants to animate 
them, at other times towards heaven to implore 
the succour and protection of the gods. At 
last the Athenian fleet, after sustaining a long 
battle, and after a vigorous resistance, was put 
flight, and drove against the shore. The Sy- 
racusans, who were spectators of this victory, 
conveyed the news to the whole city by an 
oiUFersal shout. The victors, now masters of 
the sea, and sailing mtYv ai^c^oux^V^Nmid to- 
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wards Sytstcvise, erected a trophy^ ^ilst the 
Athenians;^ who were quite dejected and over- 
powered, did not so much as request that their 
dead soldiers nuight be delivered to them^ in 
order to pay the last sad duty to their remains. 
There now remained but two methods for 
them to choose, either to attempt the passage a 
second time, for which they had ships and soldiers 
sufficient, or to abandon thek fleet to the enemy 
and retire by land. Demosthenes proposed the 
former, but the sailors, in the deepest affliction, 
refused to obey, fully persuaded that it would 
be impossible for them to sustain a second ^i- 
gagement. The second method was, therefore^ 
reserved upon, and accordingly they prepared 
t/o set out in the night, to conceal the march of 
their army from the enemy. 

But Hermocrates, who suspected their de- 
sign, was very sensible that it was of the utmost 
importance not to suffer so great a body of 
forces to escape, since they otherwise might 
fortify themselves in some comer of the island, 
and renew the war. The Syracusans were at 
that time in the midst of their festivity and re- 
joicings, and meditating nothing but how they 
might divert themselves after the toils they had 
sustained in fight. They were then solemnizing 
the festival of Hercules. To desire the Syra- 
cusans to take up arms again in order to pur- 
sue the enemy, and to attempt to draw them 
from their diversiops, either by force or per- 
suasion, would have been to no pui^ose, for 
which reason another expedient was employed. 
Hermocrates sent out a few horsemen, who 
were to pass for friends of the Athenians, and 
ordered them to cry aloud, " Tell Nicias not 
to retire till day-light, for the Syracusans lic^ 
in ambush for him, and Yiave ^^Viii^^ ^w^Ossistvi 
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passes." This false advice stopped Nicias at 
once, and he did not even set out the next day^ 
in order that the soldiers might have more time 
to prepare for their departure, and carry oflF 
whatever might be necessary for their subsis- 
tence, and abandon the rest. 

The enemy bad time enough for seizing the 
avenues.* The next morning early they pos- 
sessed themselves of the most difBcult passes, 
fortified those places where the rivers were 
fordable, broke down the bridges, and spread 
detachments of horse up and down the plain, so 
that there was not one place which the Atbe- 
mans could pass without fighting. They set 
out upon their march the third day after the 
4»attle, i;^ith a design to retire to Catana* Thie 
whole army was in an inexpressible consterna- 
tion to see such a great number of men either 
dead or dying, some of whom were left exposed 
to wild beasts, and the rest to the cruelty of 
■ the enemy. Those \^ho were sick and wounded 
.conjured them with tears, to take them along 
with the army, and held by their clothes when 
they were going, or else crawling after them, 
followed them as far as their strength would 
permit ; and, when this failed, had recourse to 
tears, sighs, imprecations, and sending up to- 
wards heaven plaintive and dying groans, they 
called upon the gods, as well as men, to avenge 
their cruelty, whilst every place echoed with 
lamentations. 

The whole army was in a deplorable con- 
dition. All the Athenians were seized with the 
deepest melancholy. They were- inwardly tor- 

* Gjlippuib at the mme time, sent the S|yracusan fleet In teuA 
. of the Athenian galliesi which, finding unprotected, they cairifd 
. mWBjptfft, and destroyed tke temainto Yihste Uiey lay atanchock 
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tared with rage and aiiguish, when they repre- 
sented to themselves the greatness ftom which 
they were fallen, the extreme misery to which 
they were reduced, and the still g^^eater evil» 
fran which they foresaw it would be impossible 
for them to escape. They could not bear the 
comparison for ever present in their thoughts^ 
of the triumphant state in which they had left 
Athens, in tibe midst of the good wishes and 
acclamations of the people, with the ignominy 
of their retreat, aggravated by the cries and im- 
precations of their relations imdfelkyw-citizens.. 
But the most melancholy part of the spec* 
tacle, and that which most deserved compas-' 
sion, was Nicias, dejected ai!id worn o«t by a 
tediottis illness, deprived of the most necessary 
stores at a time when his age and infirmitiea^ 
required them most, pierced not only with hid^ 
private grief, but with that of others, all which 
preyed upon his heart. However, this great 
main, superior to all his evils, thought of nothing; 
but how he might best comfort his soldiers, and 
revive their courage. He ran up and down in: 
an places^ crying aloud, that their situation 
WM not yet desperate, and that other axmies'had 
escaped from greater dangers ; that they oug^t 
nM tO' accuse themselves, or grieve too immo- 
derately for misfortunes which they had not 
Occasioned; that if they had offended some- 
god, bis vengeance must be satiated by thi» 
tiflle; that fortune, after having so longfavoured 
the enemy > would at last be tired of persecuting^ 
them; that their bravery and theur numbers- 
made them still formidable ; (being still near 
forty thousand strong ;) that no city in Sidl^f? 
would be aUe to withstand them, nor prevent 
their settling wherever they might think proper ^ 
that fiiey hadno mere to do but to iMA» 

\j2 
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of themselyes, and march in good order; that 
by a prudent and courageous retreat, whiclf 
was now become their only resource^ they would 
not only save themselves, but also their country, 
and enable it to recover its former grandeur. 

The army now marched in two divisi(ms> both 
drawn up in form of a phalanx, the first being 
commanded by Nicias, and the second by De- 
mosthenes, with the baggage in the center. 
Being come to the river Anapus, they forced 
their passage, and afterwards were chsu^ged by 
all the enemy's cavalry, as well as archers^ 
who discharged perpetually upon them. They 
were annoyed in this manner during seversdt 
days' march, every one of the passes being 
guarded, and the Athenians being obliged ta 
dispute every inch of their way. The enemy 
did not care to hazard a battle against an army 
which despair alone might render invincible ^ 
and the instant the Athenians presented the 
Sjrracusans battle, the latter retired ; but when- 
ever the former proceeded in their march, they 
advanced and charged them in the retreat. 

Demosthenes and Nicias seeing the miserabre* 
condition to which the troops were reduced, be- 
ing in extreme want of provisions, and great 
numbers of them wounded, judged it advisable^ 
to retire towards the sea by a quite contrary 
way from that in which they then marched, and 
to make directly for Camarina and Gela, in- 
stead of proceeding to Catana as they ''first in- 
tended. They set out in the nidit, after lighting^ 
a great numbers of fires. The retreat was- 
made in great confusion and disorder, as gene- 
tally happ^s to great armies in the gloomy 
^(iron of the ntgfaC especially when the enemy 
^^^^jtf ^^yj However,' the van-guard, com- 
^ "^Tidas, went forward in good order^ 
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but above half the rear-guard, with Demos- 
thenes at their head, separated from the main 
body, and lost their way. On the next day 
the Syracusans, who, on the report of their re- 
treat, had marched with the utmost diligence, 
came up with him about noon, and having sur* 
rounded him with their horse, drove him into a 
narrow place enclosed with a wall, where his 
soldiers fought like Bons. Perceiving at the 
close of the day that they were oppressed with 
fatigue and covered with wounds^ the conquer- 
ing Syracusans gave the islanders leave to re* 
tire, which some of them accepted, and they 
afterwards spared the lives of the rest, who sur- 
rendered at discretion, with Demosthenes, after 
having stipulated that they should not be put 
to death, nor sentenced to perpetual imprison*- 
dient. About six thousand soldiers surren-^ 
dered on these conditions.* 
' Nicias: arrived the same evening at the river 
Erineus, and passing it, encamped on a moun- 
tain, where the enemy came up with him the 
next day, and summoned him to surrender at 
discretion, as Demosthenes had done. Nicias 
could not persuade ■ himself at first that what 
they told him concerning Demosthenes was 
true; and, therefore^ desired leave to send 
some horse for information. Upon their re- 
turning with the news'-that Demosthenes had 
really surrendered in that manner, Nicias of- 
fered to pay the expenses of the war, upon 
condition .they would permit him * te leave the 
•country with his forces, and to give as many 
Athenians forhostages as they should be obliged 

<** Thej were alaa obli^ to give up all their money: tMiB> 
they threw into the boUaw of their abieldt and presented U^ tbt- 
conqiierors» 
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to pay talents. But the- ^oiemy lejected tUg 
proposal with disdain and insolence^ and le- 
newed the attack. Nicias, though in absolute 
want of all things, however sustained the cbaige 
the whole night, and marched tO¥raids the river 
Asinarus. When they were got to the banks 
of it, the Syracnsans advancing up to thenii 
threw most of them into the stream, the rest 
already having plunged voluntarily into it to 
quench their tUrst. Here the greatest and 
most bloody havoc was made, the poor wretches 
being butchered without the least pity, as thef 
were drinking. Nicias finding all lost, and 
unable to bear this dismal spectacle, snrren-^ 
dered at discretion, upon condition that GyUp- 
pus should discontinue the fight, and spare th# 
rest of his army. A great number were killed^ 
and more taken prisoners, so that a3l Sicily 
was filled with them. The Athenians seemed 
to have been displeased witli their general for 
surrendering in this manner at discfetioii ; and, 
for this reason, his name was omitted in a public 
momunent on which were engraved the names; 
of those commanders who hflul lost theirs lives, 
in fighting for their country. 

The victors adorned the fitnest and largest 
trees- they could find on the banks of the river 
with the arms taken from the prisoners, and 
made a kind of trophies of those trees ; then 
crowning themselves with chaplets of flowers,, 
dressing their horses in the richest caparisons^ 
and cropping those of their enemies, they en- 
tered triumphantly into Syracuse, after havii^ 
happily terminated the most considerable waf 
in which they had ever been engaged vdih the 
Greeks, and won by their strengUi and valours 
most signal and most complete victory. 
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The next day a council was held to deliberate 
on what was to be done with the prisoners. 
Diodes, one of the leaders of greatest authority 
among the people, proposed that all the Athe- 
nians who were bom of free parents^ and all 
such Sicilians as had joined with them, should 
be imprisoned, and only two measures of flour 
and one of water given them daily; that the 
slaves and all the allies should be publicly sold, 
and the two Athenian generals should be first 
scourged with rods, and afterwards put to death. 

This ] ast article was exceedingly disliked by all 
wise and compassionate Syracusans. Hermocra- 
tes, who was very famous forhisprobityand jusr 
tice, attempted to make some remonstrancesto the 
people, but they would no t hear him, and the shout 
which echoed on all sides prevented him from 
continuing his speech. At that instant an ancient 
liian, venerable for his great age and gravity, who 
in this war had lost two sons, the only heirs to his 
nsLme and estate, made his servants carry him to 
the tribunal for harangues, and the instant he ap- 
peared a profound silence was made. " You here 
behold," says he, ** an unfortunate father, who 
has felt more than any other Syracusan the fatal 
efiects of this war, by the death of two sons who 
formed all the consolation, and were the only 
supports of my old age. I cannot, indeed, for- 
bear admiring their courage and felicity in sacri- 
ficing to their country's welfare a life of which 
they would one day have been deprived by the 
common course of nature ; but then I cannot but 
be strongly affected with the cruel wound which 
their death has made in my heart, nor forbear 
hating and detesting the Athenians, the authors 
of this unhappy war, as the murderers of my 
children ; but, however, I cannot conceal one 
circumstance^ which is, that 1 «im\&%^ ^«sfig£iQ^«^ 
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of my private affliction than ttf the honour of my 
country, and I see it exposed to eternal in- 
famy by the barbarous advice which is nov 
given you. The Athenians, indeed, merit the 
worst treatment, and every kind of ponishment 
that can be inflicted on them for so unjustly de- 
claring war against us ; but have not the gods, 
the just avengers of crimes, punished them, and 
revenged us sufficiently ? \Vhen their general 
laid down his arms and surrendered, did he not 
do this in hopes of having his own life and the 
lives of his soldiers spared ; and if we put them 
to death will it be possible for us to avoid the 
just reproach o( having violated the lawi3 of 
nations, and dishonoured our victory by an 
unheard-of cruelty ? How will you svdht your 
^ory to be thus sullied in the face of tjbe whole 
world, and have it said, that a nation who first 
dedicated a temple in their city to Clemency, 
bad not found any in yours ? Surely victories 
and triumphs do not give immortal glory to a 
city ; but the exercising mercy towaMs a van- 
quished enemy, the using moderation in the 
greatest prosperity, and fearing to offend the 
gods by a haughty and insolent pride, will ever 
insure it. You, doubtless, have not foi^t, 
that this Nicias, whose fate you are going to 
pronounce, was the very man who pleaded your 
cause in the assembly of the Athenians, and 
employed all his credit, and the whole power 
of his eloquence, to dissuade his country from 
embarking in this war; should you, therefore, 
pronounce sentence of death on this worthy 
general, would it be a just reward for the zed 
he shewed for your interest? With regard to 
myself, death would be less grievious to me 
than the sight of so horrid an injustice com- 
^gitted by my countrymexv ^aidi i^Wor^-cvtizensu*^ 
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The people seemed moved with commpassion 
at this speech, especially when this venerable 
eld man first ascended, they expected to hear 
him cry aloud for vengeance on tiiose who had 
brought all his calamities upon him, instead of 
suing foe tiieir pardon. But the ^lemies of the 
Atfaeniains having expatiated with vehemencei 
on the unheard-of cruelties which their republic 
had exercised on several cities bekmging to 
their enemies, and even to their ancient allies ; 
the inveteracy which the commanders had shewn 
against Syracuse, and the evils they would have 
made it suffer had they been victorious, the 
auctions and groans of infinite numbers of 
Syracusans, who bewailed the death of their 
children and near relations, whose manes could 
be appeased no other way than by the blood of 
'ttieir numbers. These sepresentations prevailed, 
and the people returned to their sanguinary re- 
solution, and followed Biocles's advice in every 
respect. Gylippus usedlus utmost endeavours, 
but in vain, to have Nicias and Demosthenes 
given up to him (especially as he had taken 
them), in order to carry them to Lacedaemon ; 
but bis 4emand was rejected with a haughty 
scom^ and the two genmds were put to death. 

All wise and compassionate men could not 
forbear shedding tears at the tragical fate of 
two such illustrious personages, and particularly 
tor Nicias, who, of all men of his time, seemed 
least to merit so ignominious and untimely an 
end. When people recollected the speeches 
and remonstrances he had made to prevent the 
war; and, on the other side, when they con- 
sidered how high a regard be had always re- 
tained for things relating to religion, the greatest 
part of them were tempted to exclaim against 
providence^ in seeing thatam^oi^^Vtf^y^^s^vt 
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sbe^ni the highest reverence for the gods, aAd 
had always exerted himself to the utmost for 
their honour and worship, should.be so iU ie« 
warded by them, and meet with no better fate 
than the most abandoned wretches. 

The prisoners were shut up in the prisons of 
Syracuse, where, crowded one upon the other, 
they suffered incredible torment for eight months. 
Here they were continually exposed to the in- 
clemencies of the weather,* scorched in the 
day time by the burning rays of the sun, or 
frozen in the night by the cold of autumn; 
poisoned by the stench of their own excrement, 
by the cancasses of those who died of their 
wounds and of sickness, and worn out by hunger 
and thirst ; for the daily allowance to each was 
but a small measure of water and two of meal. 
Those who were taken out of this place three 
months after, in order to be sold as slaves, 
many of whom were citizens, who had con- 
cealed their condition, found a less rigorous 
fate. Their wisdom, their patience, and a cer- 
tain air of probity and modesty were of great 
advantage to them, for they were soon restored 
to their liberty, or met with tiie kindest and 
most generous treatment from their masters. 
Several of them even owed the good usage they 
met with to Euripides, the finest scenes of 
whose tragedies they repeated to the Sicilians, 
who were extremely fond of them ; so that 

* This is evidently a mistake : the prisoners could not • hart 
been exposed to tl^ie inclemency of the weather had they teen pro« 
tcctcd by the shelter of a prison. The truth is, they were driven 
into a quarry. pit in the hill Epipolae, which had been excavated for 
the building of the city, and kept under the most cruel restraints 
for the space of three months ; when the Athenian citizens were 
sold into slavery, and tlie remainder permitted to pine away in 
^want aad miser j. 
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^hen ihey iretxiitoed to their own country, they 
went and saluted that poet as their deliverer, 
tmd informed him of tlie admirable effects 
wrought in their favour by his verses. 

The news of the defeat being carried to 
Athens, the .citizens would not believe it at first, 
and were so far from giving credit to the report, 
that they sentenced that man to death who first 
published the tidings; but when it was con- 
firmed, all the Athenians w^re seized with the 
utmost consternation ; and, as if themselves 
had not decreed the war, they vented their rage 
and resentment against the orators who had 
promoted the enterprize, as well as against the 
sooth-sayers, who, by their supposed prodi- 
gies, iiad flattered them with the hopes of suc- 
cess^ They had never been reduced to so 
^epilorable a condition as now, having neither 
horse^ infantry, money, gallies, nor mariners ; 
in a word, ikey were in the deepest despair^ 
.expecting every moment that the enemy, elate 
with so great a victory, and strengthened by the 
revolt of the allies, would come and invade 
Atibens both: by sea and land with all the forces 
of Peloponnesus. Cicero had reason to ob- 
serve, speaking of the battles in the harbour of 
Syracuse, that it was there the troops of Athens, 
as well as their gallies, were ruined and sunk, 
and that in this harbour the power and glory of. 
the Athenians were miserably ship-wrecked. 

The Athenians, however, cUd not puffer them- 
selves to be wholly dejected, but resumed 
courage. They now resolved to raise money 
on all sides, and to import timber for building 
ships, in order to awe the allies, and particularly 
the inhabitants o( the island of Euboea. They 
retrenched all superfluous expenses, and esta- 
iilished anew council of ancientmeB,v(h.o vi(et&t«^ 

VOL. I. X 
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weigh andexamiiie all affairs before th^ysbonUr 
be proposed to the people. In fine, they omit^ 
ted nothmg which might be o£ service in tbs. 
present conjuncture ; the akirm in which they, 
were in, and their common danger^ obliging 
every individual to be attentive to the. necesr 
sities. of the state^ and sedulously attentive to 
all advice that might promote its interests. 

Such was the event of the siege of Syracuse^ 
the failure of which destroyed the poiKet of 
those that had undertaken it. We have hitherto 
seen the Athenians rising in arts and aims, 
giving lessons both in polijbeness, humamty, 
philosophy, and war, to all tiie nations round, 
and beginning to fix an empire, which^ if once 
established, no neighbouring power couldove^ 
throw. iBut their ambitioif grew faster than 
their abilities, and their views extending!]^ 
yond their capacity to execute, they feK at 
once from that height to wMch for ages they 
had been assiduously aspiring. We are no|v, 
therefore^ to be presented with a diffieient pic- 
ture; we are no longer to view tfiis liitle state 
panting for conquests over other nations, Ivat 
timorously defen<Mng itself-at home ; we are no. 
longer to view Athens taking the lead in the 
councils, and conducting the confederaJte armic^i 
of Greece; they- now become in a measure 
annihilated, they fade from the eye of the his- 
torian ; and other nations, whose names have- 
hitherto l>een scarcely mentioned, emerge from 
obscurity. T^& rashness of this enterprize was 
severely punished in the loss of their best- 
geneials, fleets, and armies all now was de- 
stroyed, or left at the mercy of those whom they 
had so unseasonably undertaken to subdue. 

Their allies began now to think of throwing 
ct^ibeir yoke ; and even l\vos^ viho had stood 
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Yieilfer t(K>k fhls occasion to declare againi^ 
fhem. Sdt the Laceddsmonians^ bein^ more 
particiilarly elevated, resolved to prosecute We 
war with ^g^dr, as the w&tet was spent & 
preparations <yn both sides. The Atbeiildbk 
in troir present distress Scarce knew where to 
tarn ; many of their allied cities revolted, aifd 
it was with the utmost difficulty that, by pltfdno; 
their Tbrces an;d fleets at Samos, they redtl'C^Q 
toch states as had abandoned tbera to their 
former obedience, and kept the rest in their 
duty : thus still struggling with a part of Chleft 
former spirit, they kept themselves in a co^- 
didob to make head against their enemies, oV^r 
whomjthey had obtained several advantage. 

Alcibia^es, who was well informed of sdl Ibiat 
passed among the Athenians, sent secretly to 
the piincipal of fhem at Samos, to sound ttPefr 
venthikents, ktid to let ttiem know thftt he v/^ 
not averi^e to retuiiliing to Atbiens, provided fife 
adAinistratioh of the republic were put into ftib 
hflhd^ of the great and powerful, ahdtiol left to 
tile populace, who had expelled him. Some (ft 
the principal officers went from Ssuhos with a 
design to concert with him the proper measui^s^ 
for the success of that undertaking. He pro- 
mised to procure the Athenians not only thb 
favour of the Persian satrap, Tlssaphernes, With 
Whom he had taken refuge, but of the king Mm^ 
self, upon condition they would abolisfe the de- 
ihocracy, or popular govemmeiit ; becauise ihh 
king would place more confidence iH lUe ^n- 
^[iEtjiemehls of th^ nobility than in th'oito oif tike 
in^oiistant and cd)[)Hcioul^ multitude . Th^ chief 
fnan Wbo opposed his retiiin Wad Phtyhicuii^, 
dfae of lh6 gienerals who, to compass his d^'^gtfS, 
Bent ^i-d to Astydchtis, the IMhitiiAiMilii 
tenerkl, tbal Alcibiades Was tireatfin^ wiltt Ttt- 
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sapbemes^ to bring him over to the Athemas 
interest. He offered farther, to betray to him 
the whole army and navy of the Athenians* 
But his treasonable practices being all detected 
by the good understanding betwixt Alcibiades 
and Astyochus, he was laid aside, and after- 
wards stabbed in the market-place. 

In the mean time, the Athenians went eagerly 
forward to complete that change of govern- 
ment which had been proposed to them by 
Alcibiades ; the democracy began to be abol- 
ished in several cities of Athens, and soon after 
the scheme was carried boldly forward by 
.Peisander, who was chiefly concerned in this 
transaction. To give a new form to this govern- 
ment, he caused ten commissaries, with abso- 
lute power, to be appointed, who were, how- 
ever, at a certain fixed time, to give the people 
an account of what they had done. At the ex- 
piration of the tenn, the general assembly was 
summoned, wherein their first resolution was, 
that every one should be admitted to make such 
proposals as he thought fit, without being liaUe 
to any accusation for infringing the law, or con- 
sequential penalty. It was afterwards decreed^ 
that a new council should be formed, with full 
power to administer the public affairs, and to 
elect new magistrates. For this purpose five 
presidents were established, who nominated one 
hundred persons including themselves. Each 
of these chose and associated three more at his 
own pleasure, which made in all four hundred, 
in whom an absolute power was lodged. But 
to amuse the people, and to console them with 
a shadow of popular government, whilst they 
instituted a real oligarchy, it was said, that the 
four hundred should call a council of five thou- 
wnd citizens to assist them when they should 
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jddge it nedessaiy . Hie comncil and as^eiiiblii^y 
of &id ^edple Were held as vtkxial; hbthing; ^da 
dotte^ nowever, but bjr order of th6 four Hnfi- 
dred. Tbe people of Athebs were deprived ill 
tfiis IhaiitiiBr of uieiir Uberty^; wliich they had en- 
joyed almost an hundred yeafs^ after UUTulg 
abolished th^ tyraiihy oftU^ Pisistratides. 

Hiiii dectee being pasded itithout 6\^pmiim^ 
after the Jsepaiiitiititi bf fhe asdeihbly, tHie fbUf 
hdAdred, armed with dagg:ers> aiid attended hf 
an hundred and twenty young ifiieii^ whoffi tlie^ 
fiikde iisci of wheii any eieculibii r^^iiired it, 
entered tte senate^ and cOfaipeUed the senalbri^ 
td ittiire^ afler having paid tbeih the arrears ddfi 
fW(m tneir apjiointihehts. They eledt^d h^^ 
Prjrtanes out of their owh body, observittg^ thb^ 
nshal ceremony np6h stich occai^iohs, The^ 
did ndt think proper to ^ecal those who wer^r 
badished, lest they shbuld authorize the tetarfr 
of Alcibiades, whose uncohtrourlable spirit thej^ 
appreheildcd, and who would soon make hin^- 
self master of the people . Abusing their power 
iii a ty^nical manner, they put some to deaffi,. 
otffer? they banisheil, and confiscated their 
estate^ Wim impunity. All who ventured ib 
cppoiB this Change, or even to complaiiri of it,, 
\<rere btitfchetcd upon false pretexts, and those 
wef^ IhtiMdaf^d who demanded Justii^e of the 
Atird6r6r^. The four huiidred, sooit after their 
e'^idfolisbinent, iieiit ien deputies to Samos, fbr 
ibS kftiaifB conctr^eilce in their establishment. 

The army, in the mean time, which was at 
l^dmos;, prd{e$i^d agadhst ihdse ptpceedings in 
the eity ; and at the persuasion of Thfasybu- 
Iti's,- recalled Altibiades, and created him gene^ 
raL mfh fim pm^i to sail directly to the Piraeus 
ana crush ttis iie^ tyranny. AlciBiiEifle^;jb|;w- 
ever, would not give way to this m^or ^' "~ 

x2 
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^ bat went first to shew himself to Tissaphernei?^ 
and let him know that it was now in his power 
to treat him as a friend or an enemy. By which 
means he awed the Athenians with Tissapher- 
nefi, and Tissaphemes with the Athemans, 
When^ afterwards^ the four hundred sent to 
Samos to vindicate their proceedings, tho army 
was for putting the messengers to deaths and 
persisted in the design upon the Piraeus, but 
Alcibiades, by opposing it, manifestly saved 
the commonwealth. 

In the meanwhile, the innovation in Athens 
bad occasioned such factions and tumults, that 
the four hundred were more intent upon pro- 
viding for their safety than prosecuting the war. 
In order to which, they fortified that part of 
the Piraeus which commands the mouth of the 
haven, and resolved, in case of extremity, 
rather to let in the Lacedaemonians than ex- 
pose their persons to the fury of their fellow- 
citizens. The Spartans took occasion from 
these disturbances to hover about witb forty- 
two gallies, under the conduct of Hegesan- 
dridas ; and the Athenians, with thirty-six 
under Thymocbares, were forced to engage tiiem, 
but lost part of their fleet, and the rest Were 
dispersed.* To add to which, all Euboea, ex- 
cept Oreus, revolted to the Peloponnesians. 

This failure of success served to give the 
finishing blow to the power of the four hundred.f 
The ASienians without delay, deposed them 

* The result of this eDgagement was truly miserable ; one part 
of the Athenian fleet escaped to Calchis, while another running on 
the Eretrian shore the crews fled over land ; but the majority of 
the fugitives, relying on the friendship of the Eretrians* took shel- 
ter in their city, where they were all inhumanly put to death* 

f A meeting of the people was accordingly summoned in the 
Pnyz, where it was decreed, ** That the government henceforth 
' tfinoiild be iBtmfited to ftve thoxisand." 
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as the authors of all theit troubles and divisions 
under which they, groaned. Alcibiades was re- 
tialled by unanimous consent, and earnestly 
solicited to make all possible haste to the as- 
sistance of the city. But judging that if be 
returned immediately to Athens^ he should owe 
his recal to the compassion and favour of the 
people; he resolved to render his return glo- 
rious and triumphant^ and to deserve it by some 
.considerable exploit. For this purpose^ leav^ 
ing Samos with a small number of ships^ he 
cruised about the islands of Cos and Cnidos^ 
and having learned that Mindarus, the Spartan 
admiral, had sailed to the Hellespont with his 
whole fleet, and that the Athenians were in 
pursuit of him, he steered that way with the 
utmost diligence to support them, and arrived 
. happily wiUi his eighteen vessels at the time 
. the fleets were engaged, near Abydos, in a battle 
which lasted till night, without any advantage 
on either side. His arrival gave the Spartans 
new courage at first, who believed him still 
their friend, and dispirited the Atiienians. But 
Alcibiades hanging out the Athenian flag in the 
admiral's galley, fell upon them and put them 
to flight ; and animated by his success, sunk 
their vessels, and made a great slaughter of their 
soldiers, who had thrown themselves into the 
sea to save themselves by swinuning. The 
Athenians, after having taken thirty of their 
gallies, and retaken those they had lost, erect- 
ed a trophy on the promontory of Cynos-sema« 
Alcibiades after this victory went to visit 
Tissaphemes, who, so far from receiving him 
as he expected, that he immediately caused 
him to be seized, and sent away prisoner to 
Sardes, telling him he had orders horn the king 
to make war against the Athenians : but the 
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tratfa iBy he wad afltdd of bei^ accosed to hb 
master by the Pelopoimesiaiis^ and tiboi^ght, 
by tUd act of injustice, to pnrge himself &cm 
all ibitaii^r itai|>ntatioiis. Ateibiades, after thirty 
days^ hiadd his esca);)e to CIaaomta^> and ^ooa 
af&r bor^ down npoa the Pelopomiesian fleet, 
i^hich rode at anchor before the port of Cy-^ 
sicnSi With twenty of his best ships he bndEe 
thnmgh the enemy, pursu^ those who aban- 
doned tiieir ships and fled to land, and made a 
great slaughter. The Athenians took all the 
enemy's ships, made themselves masters of 
Cy^itns^ wltile, Mindamis^ the LdcedaBmohian 
{cen)9rai, was fonnd among the immbdr of Ihe 
slain. 

Akibiades well knew how to make use of 
the tictory he had gained ; and at the head of 
Us coiiqtiering fortes^ took several cities which 
had revolted from the Athenians. Calcedon, 
Salymblia^ smd Byzantium^ were amodg the 
nniAbet. HitiS flushed with conquest, he seem- 
^ to desite nothing so ardently as to be once 
more seen by his countrymen, as his presence 
Would be a triuinpb to his friends, ahd an ih- 
dnlf to bis enemies. Accordingly, being re- 
called, be ^et dail fort Athens. Beside^ the 
Ships covetied With bucklers and spoils of all 
Sorts in the manner of tTophicTS^ a great number 
of vessels al^o were toWed afteif inm by way of 
triumph; he displayed also the ensigns khd 
c)itimments of those be had btlrned, which were 
mote thsiA the others, the Whole sdnotmting to 
ab6ut two hundred ships. It is said, that re- 
flecting on ^hat had been done against him» 
upon approaching the port he Was struck with 
some terror, and Wsis afraid to quit his vessel 
till he saw frcfm the deck a preat niiml)er of his 
il^alMfe add rela^nd^ v^i^ ^^re come to the 
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shore to receive him, and earnestly entreated 
him to land. As soon as he was landed, the 
multitude, who come out to meet him, fixed 
their eyes on him, thronged about him, saluted 
him with loud acclamations, and crowned him 
with garlands ; he received their congratula- 
tions with great satisfaction ; he desired to be 
discharged from his former condemnation, and 
obtained from the priests an absolution from all 
their fonner denunciations. 

- Yet, notwithstanding these triumphs, the real 
power of Athens was now no more ; the strength 
of the state was gone, and even the passion 
for liberty was lost in the common degeneracy 

. of the times ; many of the meaner sort of peo- 
ple passionately desired that Alcibiades would 

. take the sovereignty upon him ; they even 
desired him to set hunself above the reach of 

. envy, by securing aU power in his own person.;, 
the great, however,, were not so sanguine inr 
their gratitude, they were content with appoint- 
ing him* generalissimo of all their forces; they 
granted him whatever he demanded, and gave 
him for colleagues the generals most agree- 
able to him. He set sail accordingly, witii an 
hundred ships, and steered for the island of 
Andros which had revolted, where, having de- 
feated the inhabitants, he went from thence to 
Samos, intending to make that the seat of the 
war» In the mean time the Lacedaemonians, 
justly alanned at his success, made choice of a 
general supposed to be capable of making head 
against him ; for this reason, they fixed upon 
Lysander, who, though bom of one of the highest 

r 

* Alcibiades did not return to Athens until be was elected 
*' general of tbe commonwealth." Conon and Thrasybulus wem 
appointed bis colleagues. 
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familios, had bec^nbredtip tohavd^p's. tad paid 
an entire respect to tbe discipline attd mtolnrers 
of his country. He was braVe ttnd aspiring, 
and, like his cotintrynieftt^ sacrificed aU'sorfo 
of pleasure to his ambiti(^n. He had cm even- 
ness and sedateness of teinper, vfbilch made idl 
conditions of life sit easy upon hitti, but tiifhal 
was extremely insinuating^ crafty, de^^ning, 
and made his interest the ^y measure of tru3i 
and falsehood. This deceitful teti&per wajs ob- 
served to run through the whole coui^ ^his 
Jife ; u^on which occasion, it Waft said that He 
cheated children with fbul play, aiid latfa with 
p^ijury ; and ft was a maxiin ^f Ms Y>^m, that 
^hcn the lioii lails> We mtist tnlE^e vthe (MT iffie 

Lysrandet, haviAjg brought hTs alhEhy t& TSffk^- 
SUB, gave orders for asseinblii^ sUj^s ^f b!fnlelk 
ftom all parts, and erected an ars^h^ for btdM- 
iiig of galUes ; be made the ports free for iftet- 
xhants, gave ttie public places to aV'tifiec^, ^ut 
ItU arts in motion, and, by these meatis fitted We 
city with riches, aftd laid the foundation of that 
magmficehce which he aftehv^rds bbtam^d. 
Whilst he was ikiaking tho^ disp<>^itiofhs, te 
iteceived advice that CyrUs, the younger s<m ef 
Darius Nothus djid brother of Artaxl^rxels, tho 
J^eVsian prince, was arrived ^t Sa:rdes ; be, 
therefore, set out from Ephesiis to makie Mm a 
Visits and to complain of Tissaj^herhes, wboiste 
dtlpKcity und treachery bud been f&M to ih^ir 
coMimon cause. Cyrus, i^ho had a personal 
enmity to thW general, came iiito the vieWs of 
Lysatidet,^i^ed t6 increase the seamen's pay, 
and to give him all the assistance in his power. 

lids latgesd filled the whole flec^ with ardour 

and sJadrity, and almost unmannecl the eiiemy's 

jguUies, the greatest part of the mariners desert* 
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iiig to the party where the pt^y was best. The 
A^enians^ im despair, uponreqeiying this news^ 
e«deayamed to conciliate Cyras by the inter- 
ppsitioa of Tissaphemes^ but he would not 
hearken to thern^ notwithstanding the satrap 
ijepresented, that it was not for the king's in- 
^rest to aggrajidize the Lacedaemonians^ but 
iDL order to balance the power of one side with 
that of the other to perpetuate tfie war, and 
to rain both by their own di^vii^ioQa. 

Alcibiades, on the other hand> having occa- 
sion io leay(^ the fleet, in order U) raise the 
supplies, gave the command of his fleet to An- 
tiochns, with es^press directions not to engage 
or attack the enemy in his absence. Antiochus, 
however, was.wilUng to do some action that 
might procure him favour withput a partner in 
the glory ; he was so far, therefore, from ob- 
serving the orders that were given him, that he 
presently sailed away for !l^hesus, and, at the 
very mouth of the harbour, u^ed every art to 
provoke the enemy to a^ engag^^ent. Ly- 
aa^der at first manned out a few ships to repel 
bis insults ; but as the A.thenian ships ad- 
vanced to support Antiocbiis, other gallies be* 
longing to the Lacede^mouia^ also came on, 
tiU botii fleets arrived by litUe and little, and 
the engagement became general on both sides, 
l^ysandet; ajt length, was victorious ; Antiochus 
was slain^ and fifteen Athenian gallies were 
taken. It was in vain that Alcibiades soon 
after came up to the relief of his friends ; it was 
in vain that he offered to. renew the combat, 
Lysander, content with, the victory he had 
gahied, erected a trophy at Notium, and was 
unwiUiiig again to t^^st to^ fortune. 

The fickle, multitude, of Athens again, there- 
lore, began to accuse Alcibiades q( m^roii&d^^'fiL^^ . 
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He who \vas just before respected even to adora- 
tion^ was now discarded upon a groundless 
suspicion^ that he had not done his duty 1 But it 
was the glory, he had obtained by his past ser- 
Tices that now ruined him ; for his continual 
success had begot in the people such an opinion 
of him, that they thought it impossible for 
him to fail in any thing he undertook, and 
from thence his enemies took occasion to ques- 
tion his integrity, and to impute to him both his 
own and other's miscarri£^«s.* Cailicratidas 
was appointed to succeed Lysander, whose 
year was expired ^ alike severe to himself and 
others, inaccessible to flattery and sloth, the 
declared enemy to luxury, he retained the 
modesty, temperance, and austerity of the an- 
cient Spartans, virtues that began to distinguish 
him particularly, as they were not common in 
his time. His probity and justice were proof 
against all things ; his simplicity and integrity 
abhorred all falsehood and fraud ; to which were 
joined a truly SpartaB nobleness and grandeur 
of soul. The first attempt of the admiral was 
against Methymna, in Lesbos, which he took 
by storm. He then threatened Conon, who was 
appointed general of the Athenians, that he 
would make him leave debauching the sea ; and 
accordingly soon after pursued him into the 
port of Mytilene with an hundred and seventy 
sail, took thirty of his ships, and besieged him 
in the town, from which he cut off all provi- 
sions. He soon after took ten ^ps more out 
of twelve which were coming to his relief. 
Then hearing that the Athenians had fitted out 

* Upon these grounds Alcibiades and Thrasybulus were re 
^noved horn the command, and ten generals, at the head of wboaa 
CaaoBf i^spoioted to succeed them« 
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iieir whole strength, consisting of an htindreff 
ind fifty sail, he left fifty of his ships, under 
Bteonicus, to carry on ike siege of Mytilene,' 
uid with an hundred and twenty more met the 
Aithenian^ at Ai^nUsae, oyer against Lesbos; 
His pilot* advised him. to retreat, for that the 
snemy was superior in number. He told himi 
that Sparta would be never the worse inhabited 
though he were slain • The fight was long and 
obstinate, until at last the ship of Callicratidas, 
charging through the enemy, was sunk, and 
the rest fled. The Peloponnesians lost about 
seventy saU, and the Athenians tvrenty-five, 
with most of the men in them. The Athenian 
admirals who had the joint command' of the 
fleet, instead of being rewarded for so signal a 
victory, were made a barbarous instance of the 

fower and ingratitude of their fellow-citizens. 
Fpon a relation of the fight before the senate, 
it was alleged, they had suffered their men who 
were ship-wrecked to be lost, when they might 
liave saved them \ upon which they were put in 
irons, in order to answer it to the people. They 
urged in their defence, that they were pursuing 
the enemy; and at the same time gave orders 
•about taking up the men to those whose business 
it more peculiarly was, particularly to Thera- 
menes, who was now their accuser; but yet, that 
their orders could not be executed by reason of 
a violent storm which happened at that time. 
This seemed so reasonable and satisfactory, that 
several stood up and offered to bail them ; but^ 
in another assembly, the popular incendiaries 

• 

* This was Hernon, a Magarian, who perceiving also the ju* 
Vicious order in which the Athenian fleet was arranged, uiider th^ 
direction of the ei^t commanders, advised Callicratidas not i» 
h»urd a battle. 

VOL. I. Y 
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demanded justice, and so awed th,^ judges, th^i 
Socrates was the only man who bad course 
enough to declare he would donotlj^gcontmry 
to law, and accordingly refused to act. After 
a long debate, eight of the ten were cond^innedi 
and six of them were put to death, among whom 
was Pericles, son of the great Pericles. He de- 
clared that they had failed in nothuog of their 
duty, as they had given orders that the dead 
bodies should be taken up ; that if any one were 
guilty, it was he, who being changed with these 
orders, had neglected to put them in execation, 
but that he accused nobody, and that the teni' 
pest which came on unexpectedly, at th^e very 
instant, was an unanswerable apology, and en- 
tirely discharged the accused from all giiilt. 
Be demanded that a whole day should be al- 
lowed them to make their defence, a favour not 
denied to the most criminal, and that they should 
be trie^ separately. He represented, that they 
were not in the least obliged to precipitate a 
sentence wherein the lives of the mo/st iUiis- 
trious of the citizens were concerned ; . that it 
was in some measure attacking the . gods, to 
make men responsible for the winds and wea- 
ther; that they could not, without the most 
flagrant ingratitude and injustice, put the con- 
querors to death to whom they ought to decree 
crowns and honours, or give up the defenders 
of their country to the rage of those who envied 
them ; that if mey did so, their unjust judgment 
would be followed by a sudden, but vain repen- 
tance, which would leave behind it the sharpest 
remorse, and cover them with eternal shame 
and infkmy. Among the number also was 
Biomedon, a person equally eminent for his 
valour and his probity : as he was carrying to 
execution, he demanded Vo \)ii \\^^i:d ; " Athe- 
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nians," said he, "I Tfish the sentence you have 
passed npon us may not prove the ihisforttine 
of the republic i but I have one favour to ask 
of you in behalf of my colleagues and myself, 
which is to acquit us before the gods of the vows 
we made to them for you and ourselves, as we 
are not in a condition to discharge them, for it 
is to their protection, invoked before the battle^ 
we acknowledge we are indebted for the victoiy 
gained by us over the enemy." There was not 
a good citizen that did not melt into tears at 
this disi:)ourse, so full of goodness and religion, 
and admire with surprise the moderation of a 
pers<m, who, seeinghimself unjustly condemned, 
•did not, however, vent the least resentment, or 
even cotnpliaint, against his judges, but was 
soldly intent, in favour of an ungratefol country 
which had doomed them to perish, upon what 
it owed to the godis in common with them for 
the victory they had lately obtained.* 

This complication of injustice and ingrati*- 
tude seemed to give the nnishing blow to the 
affiBdrs of the AUienian state ; ihey struggled 
for a while after their defeat at Sjrracuse, but 
from hence they were entirely sunk, though 
seemingly in the arms of victory. 

The enemy after their, last defeat had once 
more recourse to Lysander, who had so often 
led them to conquest ; on him they placed their 
chief confidence, and ardently solicited his re- 
turn. The Lacedaemonians, to gratify their 
allies, and yet ^ to observe their laws, which 
forbad that bonour4>eing conferred twice on the 



* Faity spirit was so kindled ngainst those unhappy leaders , that 
ytesons were hired to run about the streets, clothed in mourning, 
bewailing the loss of their relatives who died at Arginusca through 
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same person, sent him with an inferior title,* 
but with the power of admiral. Thns appointed, 
Lysander sailed towards the Hellespont, aad 
laid siege to Lampsacus ; the place was carried 
by storm, and abandoned by Lysander te the 
mercy of the soldiers. The Athenians, who 
followed him close, upon the news of his suc- 
cess steered forward towards Olestns, and from 
thence sailing along the coast, halted over 
against the enemy at ^gos-Potamos, a place 
fatal to the Athenians. 

The Hellespont is not aboTe two thousand 
.paces broad in that place. The two armies see- 
ing themselves so near each other, expected 
only to rest that day, and were in hopes of 
coming^^ to a battle on the next. But Lysander 
had another design in view ; he commanded the 
geamen and pilots to go on board their gallies, 
as if they were in reality to fight the next morn- 
ing at bre^ of day, to bold themselves in readi- 
ness, and to wait Ms orders in profound silence. 
He ordered the land army in like manner to 
draw up in battle upon the coast, and to wait 
ihe day without any noise. On the morning, 
as soon as the sun was risen, the Athenians 
began to row towards them with their whole 
fleet in one line, and to bid them defiance. Ly- 
jsander, though his ships were ranged in order 
of battle with tlieir heads towards the enemy, 
lay still without making any movement. In 
the evening, when the Athenians withdrew, he 
did not suffer his soldiers to go ashore till two 
or three gallies, which he hadi^sent out to observe 
them, were returned with advice that they had 
seen the enemy land. The next day passed ia 
the same manner, as did the third and fourths 
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Such a conduct, which argued reserve and ap- 
prehension, exttreinely augmented the security 
and boldness of ^the Athenians, and inspired 
them with a high contempt of an army which 
fear prevented from shewing themselves, or at- 
tempting any thing* 

Whilst this passed, Alcibiades,* who was 
near the fleet, took horse and came to the Athe-^ 
nian generals, to whom he represented^ that 
they kept tipon a very disadvantageous coast, 
where there were neither ports nor cities in the 
neighbourhood ; that they were obliged to bring 
their provisions from Sestos with great danget 
and difficulty, and that they were very much 
in the wrong to suffet the soldiers and mariners 
of the fleet, as soon as they were ashore, to 
straggle and disperse themselves at their plea- 
jsore, whilst the enemy's fleet faced them in 
view, accustomed to execute the orders of their 
general with instant obedience, and upon the 
slightest signal. He offered also to attack the 
enemy by land with a strong body of Thracian 
troops, and to force them to a battle. The 
eenerals, especially Tydeus and Menander, jea- 
lous ol" ^eir command, did not content them^ 
selves with refusing his offers, from the opitiion, 
tiiat if the event proved unfortunate, the whole 
blame would fall upon them, and if favourable, 
that Alcibiades would engross the honour of it, 
but rejected also with insult his wise and salu- 
tary counsel, as if a man in disgrace lost his 
sense and abilities with the favour of the com- 
monwealth; Alcibiades withdrew. 



* After Ae battle nf Notium, A1cibiade» withdrew from all po* 
Ktkai concerns, and shut himself up in his palace in the Tbradan 
Chersonese ; hence be became unexpectedly a spectator of the 
Murres of the adverse ^ets at .£g.os-P(Aam<3is% 

Y 2 
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The fifth day the Athenians presented them^ 
selves again> and offered him battle, retiring in 
the evening, according to custom, with more in- 
sulting airs than the days before. Lysander, as 
usual, detached some gallies to observe them, 
with orders to return with the utmost diligence 
when they saw the Athenians landed, and to put 
a brown buckler at each ^p's head as soon as 
ithev reached the middle of die channel. Him- 
self, in the mean time, ran through the whole 
line in his galley, exhorting the pilots and offi- 
cers to hold the seamen and soldiers in readi- 
ness to row and fight on the first signal. 

As soon as the bucklers were put up in the 
ship's heads, and the admiraUs galley had given 
the signal by the sound of trumpet^ the whole 
fleet set forward in good order. The land army> 
at the same sime, made all possible haste to 
the top oSf the promontory to see the battle. 
The streight that separates the two continents 
in this place is about fifteen stadia, or three 
quarters of a league, in breadth, . which space 
was presently cleared through the activity and 
diligence of the rowers. Conon> the Athenian 
ifeneral, was the fijrst who perceived from shore 
the enemy's fleet advance in good order to at- 
tack him; upon which he immediately cried 
out for the troops to embark. In the height 
of sorrow and perpleMty, some he called to by 
their names, some he conjured^ and others he 
forced to go on board their gallies, but all his 
endeavours and emotion were ineffectual, the 
soldiers being dispersed on all sides^ For the; 
were no sooner come on shore than some ran to 
the sutlers, some to walk in the country, some 
to sleep in their tents, and others had begun 
^6 dress their suppers. This proceeded from 
^ rani of vigilance and e^ijerience in their 
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generals, who/ not suspecting the least danger^ 
indulged themselves in taking their repose, and 
gave their soldiers the same liberty. 

The enemy had already fallen on with loud 
cries, and a great noise of their oars, when 
Conon, disengaging himself with nine gallies, 
of which number was the sacred ship Para- 
lus, stood away for Cyprus, where he took re- 
fuge with Evagoras. The Peloponnesians 
faUing upon the rest of the fleet, took imme- 
diately the gallies which were empty, and dis- 
abled and destroyed such as began to fill with 
men. The soldiers, who ran without order or 
arms to their relief, were either killed in their 
endeavour to get on board, or flying on shore,, 
were cut to pieces by the enemy, who landed in 
pursuit of them. Ly sander took three thousand- 
prisoners, with all the generals, and the whole 
fleet. After having plundered the camp, and 
fastened the enemy's gallies to the stems of his 
own, he returned to Lampsacus amidst the 
sounds of flutes and songs of triumph. It was 
liis glory to have achieved one of the greatest 
•military exploits recorded in history, with lit- 
tle or no loss, and to have terminated a war in 
tiiie small space of an hour, which had already 
lasted seven and twenty years, and which,^ 
perhaps, without him had been of much longer 
continuance. Ly sander immediately sent de*- 
spatches with this agreeable news to Sparta. 
. The three thousand prisoners taken in this 
battle having been condemned to die, Lysander 
trailed upon Philocles, one of the Athenian gene-^^ 
rals, who had caused all the prisoners taken 
in two gallies, tbe one of Andros, the other of 
Corinth, to be thrown from the top of a preci- 
pice, and had formerly persuaded the people 
of Athens to make a decree for cutting o£f tb& 
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thumb of the right hand of all the prisoners (rf^ 
war, in order to disable them from handling 
the pike, and that they might be fit only to serv^ 
at tiie oar. Lysander, therefore, caused him 
to be brought forth, and asked him, what sen- 
tence he would pass upon himself for hating 
induced his city to pass that cruel decree. 
Philocles, without departing from his haughti- 
ness in the least, notwithstanding the extreme 
danger he was in, made answer, *^ Accuse not 
people of crimes who have no judges, but as 
you are victors, . use your right, and do by us 
as we had done by you if we had conqueied/* 
At the same instant he went into a bath, put 
on afterwards a magnificent robe, and matched 
foremost to the execution.^ All the prisoners 
were put to the sword except Adeimantus, who 
had opposed the decree. 

When the news of the entire defeat o^ tiie 
army came to Athens by the sacred sUp Pa- 
talus, which arrived in the night at the Piraeus^ 
the city was in consternation. They naturally 
expected a siege ; and, in fact, Lysander was 
preparing to besiege ti^m. Nothing-was heard 
but cries of sorrow and despair in every part 
of it. They imagined the enemy already at 
their gates ; they represented to themselves the 
miseries of a long siege, a cruel famine, the 
ruin and burning of their city, the insolence' of 
a proud victor, and the shaineful slavery tiiey 
were upon the point of experiencing, more af- 
flicting and insupportable! to them than tiiemost 
severe punishments, and death itself. The next 
day the assembly was summoned, wherein it 
was resolved to shut up all the ports, one only 

* Lysftnder is said to bafe skin Fbilocles with hts oirti hand. 
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excepted^ to repair the breaches in the wall9> 
and mount guard to prepare against a siege. 
- Their fears were soon ccmfirmed by reality* 
Lysander finding numbers of Athenians dis- 
persed in different cities, commanded them all 
.on pain of death to take shelter in Athens. 
This he did with a design so to crowd the city 
as to be able soon to reduce it by famine. In 
effect, he soon after arrived at. the port of Athens 
with an hundred and fifty sail. While Agis and 
Pausanias^ the two kings of Sparta, advanced 
with their army to besiege it by land. 

The wretched Athenians,^ thus hemmed in on 
every side, without provisions, ships, or hopes 
of. relief, prepared to meet the last extremity 
wilh patience ; in this manner, without speak- 
ing the least word of a capitulation , and dying 
in the streets by numbers, they obstinately con* 
linued lon the defensive ; but at length their 
corn and provisions being entirely consumed^ 
ithey found themselves compelled to send de- 
puties to Agis, with offers of abandoning all 
their possessions, their city and port only ex« 
cepted. The haughty Lacedaemonian referred 
their deputies to the state itself, and when the 
suppliant deputies had made known their com- 
mission to the Ephori, they were ordered to re- 
tire, and to come with other proposals if they 
expected peace. At length Theramenes^ an 
Athenian, undertook to manage the treaty with 
Lysander ; and, after three months of close con« 
ference, he received full powers to treat at Lace^^ 
dsemon. When he, attended by nine others, 
arrived before the Ephori, it was there strongly 
urged by some of the confederates, that Athens 
should be totally destroyed, without hearkening 
to any further proposals. But the Lacedemo- 
nians told them, tfiey wou\AlQ.o\,^^^V\<i^^<^^::% 
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which hiad so eminently resumed Greece in the 
most critical juncture ; that the long walls and 
fortifications of the Piraeus should bd demo- 
lished; that they should deliver up all their 
ships but twelve ; that they should restore their 
exiles ; that they should make a league of- 
fensive and defensive with the LacedsemionianSy 
and serve them in all their expeditions, both by 
sea and land. Tbetamenes being returned with 
the articles to Athens, was asked why lie acted 
so contrary to the intentions of Themistocles, 
and gave those walls into the hands of the 
'Lacedeemonians, which he built in defiance of 
them? '* I have my eye^" isays he, " upmi 
Themistocles his design ; he raiiSed th^se wa&s 
for the preservatLon of the city, and I, for the 
very same reason, would have them destroyed ; 
for if walls only secure a^ city, Sparta, which 
has none, is in a very ill condition. The Athe- 
nians at another time would not h^Ve thought 
this a satisfactory answer; but being reduced 
to the last extremity, it did not admit of a long 
debate whether they should accept the treaty. 
At last Lysander, coming up the Pirseus, de* 
jnolished the walls with great solemnity, and dl 
the insulting triumphs of music. I'hus a final 
period was put to this unhappy war, which had 
continued for seven and twenty years, in which 
heaps of treasure and a deluge of blood wen^ 
exhausted. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

I^BOM tHB DBMOIilTlON OF THB ATHENIAN" 
POWEIt TO THE DEATH OF 80CftATES« 

THE victory of Lysander was so ^ ^ 
terrible & shock to Athensi^ that it only Afu* 
survived to be sensible of the loss of 
its own power ; howevedr^ the cpnqueFors were so 
generous. as not to eittingoish the name; they 
said they would not be guilty of putting out 
one of the eyes of Greece ; but they imposed 
some further marks of conquest on them ; they 
obliged the people to demolish the democracy^ 
and submit to the govemmeniof thirty meii^ 
who were commonly known by the name of the 
Thirty Tyranits. Though the Greeks were apt 
enough to give that name to men of virtuous 
pbaracters, these men, who were the creatures 
of Lysander, in every respect deserved the most 
opprobrious denomination ; instead of compiU 
ing and publishing a more perfect body of laws, 
wMch was the pretence of their being chosen, 
they began to exert their power of life and death ; 
a|id though they constituted a senate, and other 
magistrates, they made no further use of them 
than to confirm tiieir authority, and to see their 
commands executed. However, they at first 
acted cautiously, and condenmed only the most 
detested and'scandalous part of the citizens, such 
as lived by evidencing and informing ;* but this 

* Those were called Sycophants* a name originally applicable 
to th«se who informed of the clandestine exportation of figs ; bpt 
in after ages was attributed to a set of vii<i\£.Vv«% ^Vtf^ vq.y^'^^^ 
themselves by giving inforoiation againftt V!iix«vt t^Q^*€^>C\iKO!^ 
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was only to give a colour to their pToceedings ; 
their design was to make .themselves absolute, 
and knowing that was not to be done without a 
foreign power, their next step was to desire 
that a guard might be sent them from Sparta, 
until such time as they could clear the city bf 
all disaffected persons, and thoroughly settle the 
government. Lysander accordingly procured 
them a guard under the command of Callibias,* 
who^ by bribes and artifices, was wrought over< 
to their designs, and then seen to act.without 
control, filling the city with the blood of those 
who, on account of their riches, interest, or 
good qualities, were most likely to make head 
against them. < 

One of the first acts of their cruelty was in 
procuring the death of Alcibiades, who had 
taken reftige in tiiie dominions of Persia. This 
unfortunate general, still mindful of the debt her 
owed his country, employed his utmost atten- 
tion in giving it the earliest notice of what 
could affect its freedom or its safety, Cjrrus, 
the prince, of Persia, haying resolved to de- 
throne his brother Artaxerxes, entered into a 
treaty with the Lacedaemonians to assist him 
in his designs. Alcibiades did all that was in 
his power to obstruct the scheme; but the 
Lacedaemonian partisans at Athens, that is to 
say, the thirty tyrants, apprehending the in- 
trigues of so superior a genius as his, had re- 
presented to their masters that they were inevi* 
tably ruined if they did not find means to rid 
themselves of Alcibiades. The Lacedaemonians 
thereupon wrote to Phamabazus, and with an 

* This guard was sent from Sparta at the request of Critias^ 
^Tjose chief object was to oppose the ambitious views of Tber*- 
menes, dad forwaid, his own. 
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abject meanness not to be excu^sed, and whick: 
diewed how much. Sparta had degenerated 
from her ancient manners, made pressing in- 
stances to him to deliver them at any rate from 
so formidable an enemy. The satrap complied 
with their wishes. Alcibiades was then in a 
small town of Phrygia, where he lived with his 
concubine Timandra. Those who were sent to 
kill him not daring to enter his house, con- 
tented themselves with surrounding and setting, 
it on fire. Alcibiades having escaped through^ 
the flames, sword in hand, the barbarians were 
afraid to stay to come to blows with him, but 
flying and retreating as he advanced, they 
poured thbir darts and arrows upon him from 
a distance, and he fell dead upon the spot. 
Timandra took up his body, and having adorned 
and covered it with the finest robes she had^ 
she made as magnificent a funeral for it as her 
present condition would admit. 

Such was the end of Alcibiades, whose great 
virtues were stifled and suppressed by still 
greater vices. It is not easy to say whether 
his good or bad qualities were more pernicious 
to, his country, for with the one he deceived, 
and with the other he oppressed it. In him 
distinguished valour was united with nobUity 
of blood. His person was beautiful and finely 
made ; he was eloquent, of great ability in po- 
litical aflairs, insinuating, and formed for char-, 
ming all mankind. He loved glory, but with-, 
out prejudice to his inclination for pleasure, 
nor was he so fond of pleasure as to neglect his 
glory for it ; he knew how to give into, or ob- 
struct himself from, the allurements of luxury, 
according to the ^tuation of his affairs. Never 
was there ductility of genius equal to his ; he 
jnetai^orphosed himself w\t\xmct^^iJ5J«k^^^^ito^ 
VOL. I. ' , z 
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into the most ccmtrarjr foARs, eati BV^p^poKboA 
them all with as mnch ease uid grace cus if 
each bad been natuial tahkn. 

In this manner the thirty proceeded^ and 
iearing to be opposed by the mttltitade, they 
invested three thousand citizens with seme 
part of their poWer, and by their as^tance 
preserved the rest. Bat thoroRghly embcrid- 
ened by such an accession to their party^ they 
agreed to single out every one his man^ to piit 
i£em to deaA^ and seize their estates for the 
maintenance of their garrison. TberasEieBes^ 
one of their nnmber, was the only man that 
was stnidd with horror at thmr proceedings : 
wherefore Critias^ the principal anther, thongfat 
it necessary to remove him, aid accused Mm to 
the senate of endeavouring to subvert Ae state. 
Sentence of death was therefore passed Hp<m 
him, and he was obliged to drink the juice ef 
hemlock, the usual mode Of execution then m 
Athens . Socrates, whose disciple he had been, 
i^as the only person of the senate whorentured 
to appear in his defence; he made an attempt 
t'. rescue him out of the hands of the officer ctf 
justice,, and after his execution went about, as 
It were, in defiance of the thirty, exhorting and 
animathig the senators and citizens against 
them. 

The tyrants, delivered from a colleague whose 
presence alone was a continual reproach to 
them, no longer observed any measures. No- 
thing passed throughout the city but imprison- 
ments and murders.* Every body trembled for 
themselves or their friends. The general deso- 

* Kiceratusy the son of Nicias who perished at Symciise, the 
eioqueut and wealthy Antiphoni and Leon of Salamis, were 
MOimgst the crowd of wottky ci\x&^fn&y)\A'g«cv^«iV| ^« ordeis 
V tiif thirty tyrants* 
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lation had no remedy, nor was there any hope 
of regaiiling last liberty. 

All the citizens of any consideration in Athens^ 
and who retained a love df freedom, quitted a 
place reduced to so hartd and shamefiil a slavery«» 
and sought elsewhere an asylum and retreat 
where they might live in safety. The Lacedae- 
monians bad the inhumanity to endeavour to 
deprive those unhappy fugitives of this last 
resource. They published an «dict to prohibit 
the cities of cTreece from giving them refuge ; 
decreed that they should be delivered up to 
the thirty tyrants, and condemned all such as 
shdnld contravene the e:^cution of this edict to 
pay a fine of five talents. Only two cities re- 
jected with disdain so unjust an ordinance, 
megara and Thebes, the latter of which made a 
decree to punish all persons whatsoever that 
shoidd see an Athenian attacked by his enemies 
without doing his utmost to assist Imn. , Lysifu^ 
the orator, son of Cephalus a Syracusan, who 
had been banished by the thirty, raised five 
hundred soldiers at his own expense^ and sei»t 
them to the aid of the common country of elo* 
quence.* 

Thrasybulus, a man of admirable character, 
who had long deplored the miseries of bis 
country, was now the first to relieve it. At 
Thebes he fell into a consultation with hi$» 
fellow-citizens, and the result was, that some 
vigorous effort, though it carried ever so muc}l 
danger, ought to be made for the benefit of tho 

* While Lyftias was engaged ia deliberation with some of bis 
iWllow-dtlzens, some of the tyrants entered, and desiring his 
friendii to retire, gave him in custody to -Peison, one of iherr 
number. Lysias, percMving bis perilous situation, opened a smali 
chest to procure some gold to bribe Peison, but the Tyrantper-. 
ceiving the contents of the chest, instantly seixed^x^^^tc v1,^tv^^\« 
tutted LpSu to escape. 
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public liberty. Accordingly, with a party of 
thirty men only, as Nepos says, but, as Xeno- 
phon more probably says, of near seventy, he 
seized upon Phyl6, a strong castle on the fron- 
tiers of Attica. The enterprize gave the alarm 
to the tyrants, who immediately marched out 
of Athens witli their three thousand followers, 
and their Spartan guard, and attempted the 
recovery of the place, but were repulsed with 
loss. Finding they could not carry it by a 
sudden assault, they resolved upon a siege, 
but not being sufficiently provided for that 
service, and a great snow falling that night, 
they were forced to retire the next day into 
the city, leaving only part of their g^ard to 
prevent any further excursions into the country. 
Encouraged by this success, Thrasybulus no 
longer kept hunself coihfined, but marched out 
of Fhyl6 by night; and, at the head of a body 
of a thousand men, seized on the Piraeus. The 
thirty flew thither with their troops, and a bat- 
tle sufficiently warm ensued ; but, as the sol- 
diers on one side fought with valour and vigour 
for their liberty, and on the other with in- 
dolence and neglect, for the power of their op- 
Jressors, the success was not long doubtful, 
ut followed the better cause. The Tyrants 
were overthrown ; Critias was killed upon the 
spot ; and as the rest of the army were taking 
to flight, Thrasybulus cried out, *' Wherefore 
do you fly from me as from a victor, rather 
than assist me as the avenger of your liberty ? 
We are not enemies, but fellow-citizens, nor 
have we declared war against the city, but 
against the thirty tyrants.'" He continued, 
with bidding them remember, that they had the 
same origin, country, laws, and religion ; he ex- 
Jborted them to compass\o\\\x\.e \5wi\x ^"sxW hre-^ 
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ikten, to restore to diem their coontry^ and re^ 
same their liberty themselves. This discourse 
had suitable efiifects. The army, upon their 
returii to Athens, expelled the thirty, and sub- 
stituted ten persons to govem in their room> 
but ^sriMMeetrndUGt proved no better than that 
of those whom they succeeded.* 

Though die government was thus sdtered, afid 
iiie thirty wiere deposed from power, they st^ 
had hopes of being reinstated in their former 
authority, and sent de^mties to Laeedaemou: to 
demand aid^ Lysander was for .granting ft t» 
thnh, but Vnxawms9 who tbm veined in 
Spafta^ moved with compassicm at tiie deplo- 
rable ceiiditionxjf theAtb^niaasv fafvoured them 
ki'secret/ aand obtaineda pcsajoefor ibem; it was 
•maled^itfa the blood of the tyrants, who hav^ 
ingp taken aorms to reinstaite tbemsdhres in gi^!- 
vAfnment, were put to the sw^rd,* and Athens 
lift in full possession of its liberty* Thrasy- 
faidus then proposed an amnesty, by which the 
citiaBens engaged upon oadii ibat sffl past ao- 
tions should be buried in obHvion^ and the 
^VenmwBt was re-'^stablished in its ancient 
£enmv; their laws were restored to their former 
yigcnoBt, the magisttates elected with the usual 
-cewemmBemy and democracy was once more re* 
•(Stored to :tldB unfortunate people. Xenophou; 
*0iMBnTs, tbattfais intestine fory had consume.d 

* 116 testMwHMBMt «r the tbirty tynnts frtft^om to tiie' 
iMitfi of Ctitun, ckCMds-in horror all the barbarities -of aacieiit 
liiilory : hft?iog summoned the inhabitants of Eleuaisand - Salamisi 
linger the pretence of making an enrolment of their number, by 
wdtet of Crttlks thfte thousand of them were shut up in ibe Odetoii» 
or musical •ball, and massacred in cold blood. 
. .t..Xhegrwen.ai«8acnKl-in their co^pciA-chatobcr at Eleuai v by 
Ihc iP^pbitflPtii 

z2 
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as many in eight months, as the Peloponnesiaa 
war had done in ten years. 

Upon the re-establishment of affairs in Athens, 
the other states enjoyed the same tranqmllity, 
or rather kept in a quiet subjection to Sparta, 
which now held the undoubted sovereignty of 
Greece. But it being a maxim with the Spar^^ 
tans, that tins sovereignty was not to be inain<' 
tained but by a constant course of action, they 
were still seeking fresh occasions for war ; and 
part of their forces, together with another body 
of Grecians, being at this time engaged in a 
quarrel between the Persian king and Ms bro* 
ther, it will be necessary to pass over into Asia, 
and relate so much of the Persian affairs as 
concerns the expedition otCyms, wherein those 
forces were employed, especially since it is at« 
tended with circumstances which, if duly con- 
sidered, will easily make it pass for one of the 
greatest actions of antiquity. 

It has beem already observed, that Cyrus the 
son of Darius Nothus or Ochus, saw with pain 
his elder brother Artaxerxes upon the throne, 
and more than once attempted to remove him. 
Artaxerxes was not insensible^ of what he had 
to fear from a brother of his enterprising and 
ambitious spirit, but could not refuse par- 
doning him on the prayers and tears of his mo* 
ther Pary satis, who doated upon this younger 
son. He removed him, therefore, into Asia, to 
his government,* confiding to him,, contrary ta 
all the rules of policy, an absolute authority 
over the provinces left him by the will of the 
king his father. He was no sooner appointed 

. * The gOTernment of Cyrus extended over all Lesser Asia wit^ 
ia the liyar HaUji, comprising L^rdia, Fhrygia Major, and Ca(- 
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in this manner, but he use a all his arts with 
the baibarians and the Grecians to procure 
power and popularity, in order to dethrone his 
brother. Clearchus retired to his court, after 
having been banished from Sparta, and was of 
great service to him, being an aole, experienced, 
and valiant captain.* At the same time seve- 
nd cities in the provinces of Tissaphemes re- 
volted from their obedience in favour of Cyrus* 
This incident, which was not an effect of chance, 
but of the secret practices of that prince, gave 
birth to a war between the two brothers. The 
emissaries of Cyrus at the court were perpcr 
.tually dispersing reports and opinions amongst 
•the people to prepare their minds for the in- 
tended change and revolt. They talked that 
the state required a king of Cyrus's character,. 
a king ma^iificent, liberal, who loved war, 
and showered his favours upon those that served 
him ; and that it was necessary, for the gran- 
deur of the empire, to have a prince upon the 
throne $red with ambition and valour, for the 
support and augmentation of his glory. 

The troops of Cyru^^ which were apparently 
levied for the business of the state, but in fact 
to overturn it, ccmsisted of 13,000 Greeks, which 
were the flower and chief force of his army-. 
Clearchus the Lacedaemonian, who^ commanded 
the Pelopennesian troops, was the only man oT 
all the Greeks that was let into the Persian 
prince's design ; he made it his sole applica- 
tion to g|un &e affections of his people during 
ti^eir marches, by treating them with great hu- 
manity, conversing freely with them, and giving; 

* Cletrchns having refused to return when recaHed by a decnfi» 
wliidi reached him at Coriotb, wasocmdeinxkcd to death; this^ ther^ 
ibre, operated as an edict of eipnhioai 
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effectaal orders th.:t tbcy shoold want for no^ 
tfaing. Tke Grecian troops knew neither the 
intent nor the occasion of the war ; they set oat 
from Sardes at length, and marched towards 
the npper provinces.* 

When they were arrived at Talrsus, fte Greeks 
refosed to march any farther, rightiy somect- 
ing that they were intended agi^nst the khig, 
and loudly exclaiming, that they had not enters 
into the service upon tibat condition. Clearcbns, 
whe commanded them, had occasion for all his 
address and ability to stifle this commotion in 
its birth. At first he made use of aufliority and 
force, but with very ill success, and desisted^ 
therefore, from an open opposition, to their senh 
timients : he evBn affected to enter iato their 
views, and to support them wi^k his appidM- 
4iGn and credit. By this artfbl evasion he ap- 
lAMMed the ttimutt, and made them ea«y ; jomI 
-thvychose him and some otiier ofiktfrs fortlieir 
dopaties. €yms, whom he had sec^efly ap^ 
ftised of every thing, made answer, that he 
was going to attack Abrocomas, hi» enBiny> ^ 
twelve days' march from thence, upon the: Eu- 
phrates. When titfs answey was repeated to 
them, though they plainly sa^ against whom 
ttaey were going, Aey resolved to proceed, and 
^y demanded an augmentation ^ their pay. 
Cytns, instead of one darict a month to each 
MtdSteTy promised to give them one and a half. 
Stili to ingratiate himseltf ^e more, being told 
tbttt two officers had deserted ftom the aimy^ 

^ About this dfti« the Grteks becns*' gmAj A\mtiU^\ ti 
their pay being with-beld ; when Epyaxa, the wife of SyenncsiB 
gQvernor of Cilicia, arriving with a-stroag escort of caTalry, -and 
baviog an interriew with Cyrus,. pay was issued Ibr four months. 

f A daric per month waa «2^>A ^i;^\ifitt daily of £njgli«h 
"'ooe/. 
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and being advised to pnrsue and pnt them 
to death, he declared publicly, that it should 
never be said he had detained any one person 
in his service against his will ; and he ordered 
their wives and children, who were left as host- 
ages in his army, to be sent after them. A con- 
duct so wise, and apparently generous, had a 
surprising effect in conciliating^e affections of 
the soldiery, and made even those his firm ad- 
herents who were before inclined to Tetire. 

As Cyrus advanced by long marches, he was 
informed from all parties, that the king did not 
intend to come directly to a battle, but had re^ 
solved to wait in the remotest parts of Persia 
mi all his forces were assembled ; and that, to 
stop his enemies, he had ordered an intrench- 
ment to be thi^wn up on the plains of Babylon, 
-'With a ditch of five fathoms broad, and thre^ 
deep, extending the space of twelve parasangs, 
or leagues, firom the Euphrates to the wall of 
Media. Between the Euphrates and the ditch 
a way had been left of twenty feet in breadth, 
by which Cyrus had passed with his whole 
army, having reviewed it the day before. The 
king had neglected to dispute this pass with 
him, and suffered him to continue his march 
towards Babylon. 

Cyrus still continued to proceed, giving Clear- 
chus the command of the Grecian right wing, 
and Menon that of ^e left, still marching in 
order of battle, expecting every hour to engage. 
At length he discovered Ms brother's army, con- 
sisting of twelve hundred thousand men, besides 
a select body of six thousand horse, approaching 
and preparing to engage. 

The place where the battle was fought was 
called Cunaxa, about twenty-five leagues firom 
Babylon . Cyrus ge tting oix Wse^w^^ NsSSokNs»^ 
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javelin in his band^ gave ofdefs to the troops 
to stand to their anns, and to proceed in older 
of battle. The enemy^ in the mean time^ ad^ 
vanced slowly, in good order. Ar^oerxes led 
them on regularly with a slow pace^ withoat 
noise or co^usion. That good ^wder and exact 
discipline extremely surprised the Greeks, who 
expected to see much luxury and tumult in so 
great a multitude, and to hear confused cries> 
as Cyrus had foretold them. 

The armies were not distant above four or 
five bondred paces, when the Greeks began to 
sing the psean, or hymn of battle, aad to march 
OB softly at first, and with silence* Whesa they 
came near the enMiy, they set u|^ great cries, 
strydng their darts upon their MMb to firig^hteB 
the horse ; and tlien, meving idl together, they 
sprung forwards upon the barbarians with all 
their force, who did not wait their diarge, but 
took to their heels and fled universally, except 
Tissaphemes, who stood his ground with a small 
part of his troops . 

Cyrus saw with pleasure the enemy routed 
by the Greeks, and was proclaimed king by 
those areuiid him : but he did not give himself 
up to a vain joy, nor as yet reckcmed himself 
victor. He perceived that Artaxerxes was 
wheeling his right to attack him in flank, and 
inarched direcUy against him with six hundred 
horse. He tailed Artagerses, who command-» 
ed the king's guard of six thousand horse, with 
his own hand, and put the whole body to flight 
Discovering his brother, he cried out, with his 
eyes sparkling with rage, '^ I see him ! " and 
spurred against him, followed only by his piin* 
cipal officers, for his troops had quitted their 
rtaks to follow the runaways,, which was an 
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The battle then betame a single combat in 
some measare, between Artaxerxes and Cyrus, 
9aiA the two- brothers were seen transported with 
rage and fiiry, endeavouring, like Eteocles and 
P^ymces, to plun^ their swords into each 
otfaer^s hearts, and to assure themselves of the 
throne by the death of their rival* 

C^nms having opened his way through those 
who were drawn up in battle belbre Artaxerxes, 
joined him, and killed his horse, whieh fell with 
fcim to tile ground : he rose, and was remounted 
Upon another, when Cyrus attacked him again, 
gave him a second wound, and was preparing to 
give him a third, in hopes that it would prove 
bis last. The king, Uke a lion wounded by the 
huntsman, was the more furious from the smart, 
and sprung forwards, impetuously pushing his 
borse against C^rus, who, running headlong, 
and without regard to his person, threw him- 
self into the midst of a flight of darts aimed at 
. him from all sides, and received a wound from 
the king's javelin at the instant that all the rest 
discharged upon him. Cyrus fell dead ; some 
say by the wound given him by the king, others 
affirm, tiiat he was killed by a Carian soldier. 
The greatest persons cf his court resolving not 
to survive so good a master, were all lulled 
around hid body ; a certain proof, say Xeno^ 
phon,11iat he well knew how tochoose his friends, 
and that he was truly beloved by them. Ariseus, 
who ought to have been the firmest of all his 
adherents, fled with the left wing as soon as he 
heard of his death. 

Artax/srxes, after having caused the head and 
right hand of his brother to be cut off* by the 
eunuch Mesabates, pursued the enemy into 
their camp . Ariaeus had not stopped there ^ but 
Irving' passed througb it, coii^iiiutdL\a^\^Nx«^ 
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to the place where the anny had encamped the 
day before^ which was about four leagues dis-^ 
tanty with the intention of proceeding to Ionia 
on the next day. 

TissaphemeSy after the defeat of the greatest 
part of his left wing by the Greeks, led on the 
rest against them, and, by the side of the river, 
passed through the light armed infantry of the 
Greeks, who opened to give him a passage, and 
made their discharges upon him as be passed, 
without losing a man. They were commanded 
by Episthenes of Amphipolis,who was esteemed 
an able captain. Tissaphemes kept on with-; 
out returning to the charge, because he per- 
ceived he was too weak, and went forward 
to Cyrus's camp, where he found the king, 
who was plundering it, but had not bi^en able, 
to force Ae quarter defended by the Greeks, 
who saved their baggage. 

The Greeks on their side, and ArtaxerKes on 
his, who did not know what had passed else-* 
where, believed each of them that they had 
gained the victory ; the first, because they had. 
put the enemy to flight and pursued them ; and; 
the king because he had killed his brother, beat 
the troops he had fought, and plundered their 
camp. The event was soon cleared up on both 
sides. Tissaphemes upon his arrival at the 
camp informed the king, that the Greeks had 
defeated his left wing, and pursued it with great 
vigour ; and the Greeks, on their side, learned 
that the king, in pursuing Cyrus's left, had 
penetrated into the camp. Upon this advice 
the king rallied his troops, and marched in quest 
of the enemy; and Clearchus being returned 
from pursuing the Persians, advanced to sup- 
port the camp. 
The two armies weie ^oou nctj \i^^ ^^^U 
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idtlier, when, by a movement made by the king, 
he seemed to intend to charge the Creeks on 
their left, who, fearing to be surrounded on 
all sides, wheeled about and halted, with the 
river on their backs, to prevent their being 
taken in the rear. Upon seeing that, the king 
changed his form of battle also, drew up his 
army in front of them, and marched on to the 
attack. As soon as ibe Greeks saw him ap- 
proach, they began to sing the hymn of battle, 
and advanced against the enemy even with 
xaove ardour than in the first action. 

The barbarians again began to fly, running 
farth^ than before, and were pursued to a vil- 
lage at the foot of a hill, upon which their horse 
hadted. The king's standard was observed to 
be there, which was a golden eagle upon the top 
of a pike, having its wings displayed. The 
Greeks preparing to pursue them, they aban^ 
doned al^o the hill, fled precipitately with all 
their troops broken, and in the utmost disorder 
and confusion. Clearchus having drawn up 
the Greeks at the bottom of the hill, ordered 
Lycias, the Syracusan, and another to go up it, 
and observe what passed in the plain. They 
returned with an account that the enemy fled 
on all sides, and that their whole army was 
routed. 

As it was almost night, the Greeks laid down 
their arms to rest themselves, much surprised 
that neither Cyrus, nor any one from him, ap- 
peared ; and imagining that he was either en- 
gaged in the pursuit of the enemy, or was 
m^ng haste to possess himself of some impor- 
tant 'place, for they were still ignorant of his 
death, and the defeat of the rest of his army, 
they determined to return to their camp, whence 
they found the greatest part oC thft \\^j^gg^s;gt 

VOL. I. 2 a. 
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had been taken^ with all the provisions^ and 
four hundred waggons laden with oom and wine, 
which Cyrus had expressly caused to be carried 
along with the army for the Greeks, in case of 
any pressing necessity. They passed the night 
in the camp, the greatest part of them without 
any refreshnient, concluding that Cyras was 
alive and victorious. 

Amidst the confasion the Grecians were in 
after the battle, they sent to Arieens, as con- 
queror and commander in chief, upon Cyrus's 
death, to offer him the Persian crown. In Ac 
mean time the king, as conqueror, also on his 
side sent to them to surrender their arms, and 
implore his mercy, representing to them, at the 
same time, that as they were in the heart of his 
dominions, surrounded with vast rivers, and 
numberless nations, it would be impossible for 
them to escape his vengeance ; and, therefore, 
they had nothing to do but to submit to the pre- 
sent necessity. tJpon debating among them* 
selves what answer they should return, Proxe- 
nus desired to know of the heralds, upon what 
terms the king demanded their arms ? — ^if as con- 
queror, it was in his power to take them; if 
upon any other footing, what would he give them 
in return ? He was seconded by Xenophon, who 
said, they had nothing left but their arms and 
their liberty, and that they could not preserve 
the one without the other. Clearchus said to 
the same effect, thatif the king was disposed to 
be their friend, they should be in a better 
capacity of serving him with arms than without; 
if their enemy, they should have need of them 
for their defence. Some indeed spoke in terms 
more complying ; that as they had served Cyrus 
faithfully, they would also serve Artaxerxes, if 
be would employ them, awA ^xo^\^^^\v'^ ^NQuld 
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at the same time put theid in possession of 
Egypt. At last it was agreed, they should: re- 
main in the place where they were ; and that if 
they advanced farther, or retreated back, it 
should be looked upon as a declaration of war ; 
so that by the issue of the debate, it appeared 
to have been managed so as to avoid giving 
a direct answer, but only to amuse the king and 
gain time. 

Whilst this treaty was on foot, they received 
Ariaeus's answer, that there were too many 
powerful men in Persia to let him possess the 
throne ; w^herefore he intended to set out early 
the next morning on his return to Greece ; and 
that, if they had a mind to accompany him, they 
should joii^ him that night in his camp ; which 
accordingly they all did, except Milthocytas, a 
Thraciqin, who went with a party of three hund^d 
men and forty horse to the king. The rest^ in 
eonjunctionr with Ariasus's^ forces decamped by 
ftt^ak of day, and continued- their march until 
sun-set, when they discovered from the neigh* 
bouring villages that the king was in pursuit of 
them. 

Clearchus, who now undertook to conduct 
the Greeks, ordered his troops to halt, and pre-^ 
pared for an engagement. The king of Persia, 
terrified by so bold an appearance, sent heralds, 
not to demand their surrender, but to propose 
terms of peace and treaty. When Clearchus 
was infonned of their arrival, he gave orders to 
bid them wait, and to tell them, that he was not 
yet a;t leisure to hear them. He assumed pur- 
posely an air of haughtiness and grandeur, to 
denote his intrepidity, and, at the same time^ to 
shew the fine appearance and good condition of 
his phalanx. . When he advanced w\^t]i<&\^<^^ 
0hony of bis officers, eiLipte^"^ ^Q^^\v:\^x*^fi»i 
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occasion, and had heard \vhat the heralds had 
to propose^ he made answer, that they must 
begin with giving battle, because the army being 
in want of provisions, had no time to lose^ The 
heralds naving carried back this answer to their 
master, returned immediately, which shewed 
that the king, or whoever spoke in his name, 
was not very far distant. They said they had 
orders to conduct them to villages where they 
would find provisions in abundance, and con- 
ducted them thither accordingly. 

After three days' . stay Tissaphemes arrived 
from the king, and insinuated to them the good 
offices he had employed for their safety. Clear- 
chus in his own defence urged,, that they were 
engaged in this expedition without knowing the 
enemy against whom they were to contend; 
that they were free from all engagements, and 
had no design ajgainst the Persian king unless 
he opposed their return* Tissaphemes seem-> 
ingly granted their desire,, and promised fliat 
they should be furnished with all necessary pro- 
visions in their march ^ and, to confirm tiieir 
security, that he himself would be their .com- 
panion on the way. 

Accordingly, in a few days after they set out 
under his conduct; but in their march the 
barbarians encamping at about a league's dis- 
tance from the Grecians, created some little 
distrusts and jealousies on both sides. In 
about sixty days, being got to the banks of the 
river Zabatus, Clearchus, to prevent things 
coming to an open rupture, had a conference 
with Tissaphemes. The result of their dis- 
course was, that they had been misrepreseated 
to each other by some of Clearchus's officers ; 
find that he should bivixg Ikem all to Tissa- 
^pbemea, in order to AelecV \5aft^^ ^nV*^ ^^^v^. 
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guilty. In consequence of this, it was agreed 
l^tween them that there should be a general 
consultation of officers, in which those who 
had been remiss, or attempted to sow any dis- 
sensions between- the two armies, should be 
exposed and puni&hed. Menon, in particular, 
was suspected on both sides, and he was ap- 
pointed among the number. In consequence 
of this fatal resolution^ the five principal gene- 
rals attended the succeeding, day at the Persian 
general's tent. Their names Were, Clearchus, 
Menon, Proxenus, Agis, and Socrates; they, 
on a signal given, were immediately seized, 
their attendants put to the sword, and them- 
selves, after being sent bound^to the king, were 
beheadied in his presence. 

Nothing could exceed the consternation of 
the Greeks when they were informed of the mas- 
sacre of their generals : they were now near two 
thousand miles from home, surroundi&d Avith 
great rivers, extensive deserts and inimical na- 
tions, without any supplies of provisions. In this! 
state of general dejection, they could think of 
taking neither nourishment nor repose . All now 
turned their eyes upon Xenophon, a young Athe- 
nian, who had been invited into Asia by Prox- 
enus, and had hitherto served as a volunteer in 
the army : this was that Xenophon afterwards so 
fismious as an historian, and his conduct seemed 
equal to his eloquence, in which he surpassed 
all the rest of mankind. This young general 
went to some of the Grecian officers in the middle 
of the night, and represented to them that they 
had no- time to lose ; that it was of the last impor- 
tance to prevent the evil designs of the enemy ; 
that, however small their number, they would 
render themselves formidable if they behaved 
with boldness and resolution", Wx^t^^Vsv^^'ssA: 

2 K^ 
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not multitade, detennines the success of arms} 
and that it was necessary, above all , thmgs, 
to nominate generals immediately, because an 
army without commanders is like a body with- 
out a soul. A council was immediately held, 
at which an hundred officers were present; and 
Xenophon being desired to speak, deduced the 
reasons at large he had at first but li^tly 
touched upon ; and by his advice commanders 
were appointed. They were, Timasion for 
Clearchus^ Xanthicles for Socrates, Cleanor 
for Agis» Philesius for Menon, and Xenophon 
for Proxenus. 

Before the break of day they assembled the 
army. The generals made speeches to animate 
the troops; and Xenophon, among the rest. 
" Fellow-soldiers," said he, " the loss of so 
many brave men by vile treachery, and the be- 
ing abandoned by our friends, is very deplo- 
rable ; but we must not sink under our misfor- 
tunes : and if we cannot conqtier, let us choose 
rather to perish gloriously than to fall into the 
hands of barbarians, who would inflict upon us 
the greatest miseries ; let us call to mind the 
glorious battles of Platsea, Thermopylse, Sala- 
mis, and the many others wherein our ances- 
tors, though with a small number, have fought 
and defeated the innumerable armies of the 
Persians, and thereby rendered the name alone 
of Greeks for ever formidable. It is to their 
invincible valour we owe the honour we pos- 
sess of acknowledging no masters upon earth 
but the gods, nor any happiness but what con- 
sists with liberty. Those gods, the avengers of 
perjury, and witnesses of tiie enemy's treason, 
will be favourable to us ; and, as they are at- 
tacked in the violation. of treaties, and take 
jpleaaure in humbliing t\v^ ^xoud, and exalting 
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the low, they 'will all follow us to battle and 
combat for us. For the rest, fellow-soldiers, 
as we have ho refuge but in victory, which 
tnust be our hope, and will make us ample 
amends for whatever it costs to attain it, I 
should believe, if it were your opinion, that, for 
the making a more ready and less difficult re- 
treat, it would be very proper to rid ourselves 
of the useless baggage, and to keep only what 
is absolutely necessary on our march/' All 
the soldiers that 'moment lifted up their hands, 
to signify their approbation and consent to all 
that had been said, and without loss of time 
set fire to their tents and carriages ; such of 
them as had too much equipage giving it to 
others who had too little^ and destroying the 
rest. 

Cherisophus, the Spartan general, led the 
van, and Xenophon with Timasion, brought up 
the rear. They bent their march towards the 
heads of the great rivers, in order to pass them 
where they were fordable. But they had made 
little way before they were followed by a party 
of the enemy's archers and slingers, commanded 
by Mithridates, which galled their rear, and 
wounded several of them, who being heavy 
armed, and without cavalry^ could make no re- 
sistance. To prevent the like inconvenience,. 
Xenophon furnished two hundred Rhodians 
with slings, and mounted fifty more of his men 
upon sumpter horses ; so that when Mithridates 
came up with them a second time, and with a 
much greater body, he repulsed them with loss, 
and made good his retreat with his handful of 
men, until he arrived near the city of Larissa, 
on the banks of the Tigris. From thence they 
marched to another desolate city, called Mep- 
sila, and about four leagues from that ijlace 
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Tissaphemes came up to them with his whole 
army, in order of battle^ but after several skir- 
mishes was forced to retire. In a few days 
after he secured an eminence, over which the 
Grecians were obliged to make their way, which 
Xenophon perceiving, took a detachment of 
the army, and with great diligence gained the 
top of a mountain which commanded that emi^ 
nence, from whence he easily dislodged the 
enemy, and made good a passage for the rest 
of his troops into the plain, where they found 
plenty of provisions, tiiough Tissaphemes had 
done what he could before to bum and destroy 
the country. 

But still they were under as great difficulties 
as ever, being bounded on the one hand by the* 
Tigris, and on the other by inaccessible moun- 
tains, inhabited by the Carduchi> a fierce and 
warlike people ; and who, Xenophon says, had 
cut off an army of six score thousand Persians- 
to a man, by reason of the difficulty of the 
ways. However, having no boats to cross the 
river, and the passage through the mouutains 
opening into the rich plains of Armenia, they 
resolved to pursue their march that way. These 
barbarians soon took the alarm, but not being 
prepared to meet the Greeks in a body, they, 
possessed themselves of the tops of the rocks 
and mountains, and from thence annoyed them 
with darts and great stones, which they threw 
down into the defiles through which they passed^ 
in which they were also attacked by several 
other parties ; and though their loss was not 
considerable^ yet, what with storms and famine, 
besides seven tedious days* march, and being 
continually forced to fight their way, they un- 
derwent more fatigue and hardship than they 
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Iiad suffered from the Persians during the whole 
expedition. 

They found themselves soon after exposed 
to new dangers. Almost at the foot of the 
mountains they came to a rirer two hundred 
feet in breadth, called Centrites^ which stopped 
their march. They had to defend themselves 
against the enemy, who pursued them in the 
rear, and the Armenians, the soldiers of the 
country, who defended the opposite side of the' 
river. They attempted in vain to pass it in a 
place where the water came up to their arm- 
pits,, and were carried away by the rapidity of 
the current,, against which the weight of their 
arms made them ^unable to resist. By good 
fortune they discovered another place not so 
deep, where some soldiers had seen the people 
of the country pass. It required abundance of 
address^ cUligence, and valour, to keep off the 
enemy on botili sides of &em. The army, how- 
ever, passed the river at length, without much 
loss. 

They marched forwards with less interrup- 
tion, passed the source of the Tigris, and ar- 
rived at the little river Teleboa, which is very 
beautiful, and has many villages on its banks* 
Here began the western Armenia, which wa» 
governed by Tiribazus, a satrap much beloved 
by the king, and who had the honour to help 
him to mount on horseback when at the court. 
He offered to let the army pass, and to suffer 
the soldiers to take all they wanted, upon con- 
dition that they should commit no ravages ia 
their march ; which proposal was accepted, and 
ratified on each side. Tiribazus kept always 
a flying camp at a small distaace from the axmy . 
There fell a great quantity of snow, which gave 
the troops some incouvenieTicQ\ ^ccA^'e^X^'^ss^^ 
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from a prisoner^ that Tiribazns had a design to* 
attack the Greeks at a pass of the mountains, 
in a defile through which they must necessarily 
march. They prevented him by seizing that 
post, after having put the enemy to flight. 
After some days' march through the desert, they 
passed the Euphrates near its source, not hav- 
ing the water above their middies. 

They suffiered exceedingly afterwards from a 
north wind, which blew in their faces, and pre- 
vented respiration ; so that it was thought ne- 
cessary to sacrifice to the wind, upon which it 
seemed to abate. They marched on inrsnow 
five or six feet deep, which killed several ser- 
vants and beasts of burden, besides thirty sol- 
diers. They made fires during the night, for 
they found plenty of wood. All the next day 
they continued their march through the snow, 
when many of them, from the excess of hunger 
followed with langour or fainting, continued ly* 
ingupon the ground through weakness and want 
of spirits ; when something had been given them 
to eB,t, they found themselves relieved, and con- 
tinued their march. 

After a march of seven days they arrived at 
the river Araxes, called also the Phasus, which 
is about an hundred feet in breadth. Two days 
after they discovered the Phasians, the Chalybes, 
and the Taochians, who kept the pass of the 
mountain to prevent their descending into the 
plain. They saw it was impossible to avoid 
coming to battle with them, and resolved to 
give it the same day. Xenophon, who had ob- 
served that the enemy defended only the ordi- 
nary passage, and that the mountain was three 
leagues in extent, proposed the sending a de-^^ 
i^ebment to take possession of the heights that 
^aaunanded the enemy, vr\nc\xN<io>]Mk.\iQ\i\^ ^^ 
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licult, as they might prevent all suspicion of 
their design by a march in the night, and by 
making a false attack by the main road to amuse* 
the barbarians . This was accordingly executed, 
the enemy put to flight, and the pass cleared.. 
Thus after twelve or fifteen days' march, they 
arrived at a very high mountain, called Tecqua^ 
from v^hence they descried tlie sea. The irst 
who perceived it raised, great shouts of joy for 
a, considerable time, which made Xenophon 
imagkie that the vanguard was attacked, and 
went with all haste to support it. As he ap- 
proached nearer, the cry of the sea ! the sea ! 
was heard distinctly, and the alarm changed 
into joy and gaiety ; and when they came to 
the top, nothing was heard but a confused noise 
of the whole army crying out together, the sea! 
the sea ! whilst they could not retrain from 
tears, nor from embracing their generals and 
officers ; and then, without waiting for orders, 
they heaped up a pile of stones, and erected a 
trophy with broken bucklers and other arms. 

From thence they advanced to the mountains 
of Colchis, one of which was higher than the 
rest, and of that the people of the country had 
possessed themselves. The Greeks drew up 
in battle at the bottom of it to ascend, for the 
access was not impracticable. Xenophon did 
not judge it proper to march in line of battle^ 
but by defiles, because the soldiers could not 
keep their ranks from the inequality of the 
ground, that in some places was easy, in others 
difficult to climb, which might discourage them. 
That advice was approved, and the army form- 
ed according to it. The heavy-armed troops 
amounted to fourscore files, each consisting of 
about one hundred men ; with eighteen hundred 
light-anned soldiers, divvied Vbl ^Qm^^ Ni^^^'i*^ 
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one of which was posted on the rig^t^ another 
on the left, and a third in the centre. After 
having encouraged his troops, by repoesenting 
to them that this was the last obstacle they had 
to surmount, and implored the assistance of the 
gods, the army began to ascend the hill. Tbe 
enemy were not able to support their charge, 
and dispersed. They passed the mountain, 
and encamped in villages, where they found 
provisions in abundance. 

A very strange accident happened there to 
the array, which put them in great consterna- 
tion ; fcHT the soldiers.finding abundance of bee- 
hives in that place, and eating the honey, they 
were taken with violent vomitings and^uxes^ 
attended with raving fits.; so that those who 
were least ill seemed like drunken men, and 
the rest either furiously -mad ^r dying. The 
earth was strewed with their bodies as after a 
defeat. However, none of them died^ and the 
distemper ceased thcruext^day, about the same 
hour it had taken them. The third or fourth 
day the soldiers got up, but in the condition 
people are in after taking a violent medicine. 

Two days s^ter the ara^y arrived at Trapezus, 

now Trebieond, a Grecian colony of Sinopians, 

situated upon the !Ekixine,x)r Black Sea^ in the 

province of Colchis. Here they lay encamped 

for thirty days, and acquiUed themselves of the 

vows they had made to Jupiter the protector, 

Hercules, and the other deities, to obtain an 

happy return into their own country ; they also 

celebrated the games of horse and foot-races, 

wrestling, boxing, the pancratium, the whole 

-attended with the greatest joy and solemnity. 

Here Xenophon formed a project of settling 

tbem in those parts, and founding a Gxecian 
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colony, vfldch was approved of by some ;* but 
liis enemies representing it to the army only as 
a more honourable way of abandoning them^ 
and to the inhabitants as a design to subdue 
and enslave the country, he was forced to give 
over that enterprize. However, the noise of it 
had this good effect, that the natives did what 
they could ina friendly manner to procure their 
departure^ advising them to go by sea, as the 
safest way, and furnished them with a suflScient 
number of transports for that purpose. 

Accordingly they embarked with a fair wind, 
and the next day got into the harbour of Sinope, 
where Cherisophus met them wilh some galUes ; 
but instead of the money they had also expect- 
ed from him, he only told them they should be 
paid their arrears as soon as they got out of the 
Euxine Sea. But this answer occasioned a 
great deal of murmuring and discontent among 
tiiem ; so that they resolved to put themselves 
under one general, desiring Xenophon, in the 
most pressing and affectionate terms, to accept 
of that command, which he modestly declined, 
and procured the choice to fall upon Cheriso- 
phus. But he enjoyed it not above six or seven 
days ; for no sooner were they arrived at Hera- 
cleia, than the army deposed him for refusing 
to extort a sum of money from the inhabitants 
of that city ; which being a Grecian colony, 
Xenophon likewise refused to concern himself 
in that affair ; so that the army being disap- 

* Xenoplion 'Communicated bis intention of settling on the shores 
of the Euxine to Silanus, the sooth-sayer, who accompanied the 
jirmy ; but this provident individual, having preserved three thou- 
sand darics, conferred upon him by Cyrus for former prophetic 
services, was anxious to return to Ambracia, his native country, 
And consequently threw every possible difficuhy in the way, and 
I»er8uaded the majority to adopt his opiliions. 
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pointed in their hopes of plunder^ fell into k 
mutiny, and divided into three bodies, after 
suffering a slight retreat. When divided from 
their barbarian enemies^ they were happily re- 
united, and encamped at the port of Calpe^ 
where they settled the command as before, 
substituting Neon in the room of Cfaerisdphus, 
vtrho died here, and maldng it death for any man 
henceforward to propose the dividing of the 
army. But being straitened for provisions, 
they were forced to spread themselves in the 
valleys, were Phamabazus's horse being joined 
by the inhabitants, cut in pieces five hundred 
of them ; the rest escaping to a hill, were resr 
cued and brought off by Xenophon, who after 
this led them through a large forest, where Phar- 
nabazus had posted his troops to oppose their 
passage ; but they entirely defeated him, and 
pursued their march to Chrysopolis of Chal- 
cedon, having got a great deal of booty in their 
way, and frcmi thence to Byzantium. 

From thence he led them to Salmydessa, to 
serve Seuthes, prince of Thrace, who had be- 
fore solicited Xenophon by Ms envoys to bring 
troops to his aid, in order to his re-establish- 
ment in his father's dominions, of which his 
enemies had deprived him.* He had made 
Xenophon great promises for himself and his 

* Seuthes was a Thracian prince, whose subjects had revolted 
from him, and whtf had not die means of employing mercenaries ; 
under such circumstances nothing could be more opportune than 
the arrival of the C3rrelans, who, from their necessities, were willing 
to undertake any enterprlte with the slightest prospect of remu* 
iieration. Seuthes made liberal prdifiiMs « f payment ; and to 
Xenophon he offered a seaport town, Bisant^, and his daughter in 
marriage, all which promises were only atswered' after by a shame- 
ful evasion ; and one talent in money, with some sheep' and oien, 
w^s all the ingenuity or e\oc^MCXic^ of y.^t^V'^ilxoa could obtain. 
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Imops ; but when he had done him the service 
he want^d^ he was so far from keeping his word» 
that he did not give them the pay agreed upon. 
Xenophon reproached him exceedingly with 
this breach of faith^ imputing his perfidy to his 
minister Heracleides> who thought to make his 
court to his master by saving him a sum of 
^loney at the expense of justice, faith, and 
honesty, qualities which ought to be dearer than 
all others to a prince, as they contribute the 
most to his reputation, as well as to tlie suc- 
cess of affairs, and the security of a state. But 
that treacherous minister, who looked upon 
honour, probity, and justice, as mere chimeras; 
and that there was nothing real but the posses-^ 
sionof much money, had no thoughts, in con- 
sequence^ but of enrichi,ng himself by any means 
whatsoever, and robbed bis master first with 
impunity, and all his subjects along with him, 
** However,*' continued Xenophon, *^ every wise 
man, especially in authority and command, 
ought to regard justice, probity, and the faith 
of engagements as the most precious treasures 
he can po:Ssess, and as an assured resource and 
an infallible support in all the events that can 
happen." Heracleides was the more in the wrong 
for acting in this manner with regard- to the 
troops, as he was a native of Greece, and not a 
Thracian ; but avarice had extinguished all sense 
of honour in him. 

Whilst the dispute between Seuthes and 
Xenophon was warmest, Charminus and Poly- 
neices arrived at Selymbria as ambassadors 
from Laceda&mon, and brought advice, that the 
r^tpublic had declared war,ag9»nst Tissaphernes 
and Phamabazu^ ; that Thimbron bad already 
embarked with the troops, and promised a daric 
a month to every soldiet^ Vnc^ \.^ %;^Ock ^^Sikj^\^ 
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and four to the colonels, who should engage io 
the service. Xenophon accepted the office; 
and having obtained from Seuthes, by the me- 
diation of the ambassadors, part of the pay dae 
to him, he went by sea to Lampsacus with the 
army, which amounted at that time almost to 
mx thousand men. From thence he advanced 
to Pergamus, a city in the province of Troas. 
Having met near Parthenia, where ended the 
eitpedition of the Greeks, a great nobleman re- 
turning into Persia, he took him^ his wife and 
children, with all his equipage, and by that 
means found himself in a condition to bestow 
great liberalities amongst the soldiers, and to 
make them a satisfactory amends for all the 
losses they had sustained. Thimbron at length 
arrived, who took upon him the comiaiDid of 
the troops, and having joined them with his 
own, marched against Tissaphemes and Phar- 
pabazus. 

Such was the event of Cyruses expedition, 
Xenophon reckons, from the first setting out of 
that prince's army from the city of Epfaesus io 
their arrival where the battle was fought, five 
hundred and thirty parasangas or leagues, and 
fourscore and thirteen days' march : and m their 
return from the place of battle to Cotyora, a 
city upon the coast of the Euxine, or Black Sea, 
six hundred and twenty parasangas or leagues, 
and one hundred and twenty days'' march ; and 
adding both together, he says the way going 
and coming was eleven hundred and fifty-five 
parasangas or leagues, and two hundred and 
fifteen days' march ; and that the whole time 
the army took to perform that journey, include 
ing the days of rest, was fifteen months. 

This retreat of the tea thousand Greeks has 
Mlwnys passed among judges oi\3ckfc «x\. ^\ 'srikc^ 
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25) a most extraordiaanr undertaking, and it in 
90ine ineasnre inspired them ever c^r v^ith a 
contempt for the power of the Persians. It 
taught diem^ that their dominions could be tn- 
ys^ded witiiout danger, and that marching into 
Persist was but pursuing an unresisting enemy, 
that only appeared to offer victory rawer than 
battle. 

In the mean time, while Greece was gaining 
(ame in Persia, Athens was losing its honour 
at home ; though it had now some breathing 
time to recover from its late confusions, yet 
still there were the seeds of rancour remaining, 
^d the citizens opposed each other with unre- 
mitting m^ce. Socrates was the first object 
that fell a sacrifice to these popular dissensions. 
We have already seen this great man^ who was 
the son of an obscure citizen at Athens,^ emerg- 
ing from th^ meanness of his birth, and giving 
e^simples of courage, moderation, and wisdom : 
we. have seen him saving the life of Alcibiadesin 
battle,t of refusing to concur in the edict which 
unjustly doomed the six Athenian' generals to 
death, of withstanding the thirty tyrants, and of 
spurning the bigotry and persecution of the times 
with the most acute penetration, and the most 
jcaustic raillery. He possessed unexampled 
good nature^t, and an universal love to mankind ; 
■he was ready to pity vices in others, while he 
was in a great measure free from them himself; 
however, be knew his own defects, and if he 
was proud of any thing, it was in the being 
4Jiought to have none. ^' He seemed," says Li- 

* Socrates was the son of Sophroniscus, a statuary, and is liimself 
suppo&ed to have executed admirable statues of the Graces before 
lie was induced by Crito to employ his genius in a more nobW 
istudy. 

.f He alsosavjed the life of Xenophou ihe Ivlstorl&a, 

2 B i 
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banius^ ^' the common father of the republic, sa 
attentive was he to the happiness and advantage 
of his whole country." But as it is very diffi- 
cult to correct the ag^d^ and to make people 
change principles who revere the errors in 
which they have grown grey, he devoted bis 
labours principally to the instruction of youth, 
in order to sow the seeds of virtue in a soil 
more fit to produce the fruits of it. He had 
no open school, like the rest of the philosophers, 
nor set times for his lessons ; he had nO benches 
prepared, nor ever mounted a professor's chair; 
he was the philosopher of all times and seasons; 
he taught in all places, and upon all Occasions^ 
in walking, conversation, at meals, in the anny, 
in the midst of the camp, and in the public as- 
semblies of the senate or people . Such was the 
man whom a faction in the city had long devoted 
to destruction; he had been for many years 
before his death the object of their satire and 
ridicule. Aristophanes, the comic poet, was en- 
gaged to expose him upon the stage ; he com- 
posed a piece called the Clouds, wherein he 
introduced the philosopher in a basket, uttering 
the most ridiculous absurdities. Socrates, who 
was present at the exhibition of his own char- 
acter, seemed not to feel the least emotion ; and 
as some strangers were present who desired to 
know the original for whom the play was in- 
tended, he rose up from his seat, and shewed 
himself during the whole representation. This 
was the first blow struck at him, and it was 
not till twenty years after that Melitus ap- 
peared in a more formal manner as his accuser^ 
and entered a regular process against him. His 
accusation consisted of two heads; the first 
was, that he did not admit the gods acknow- 
ledged by the republic, aiv4. mVt^^^^i new 
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.divinities: the second, that he corrupted the 
youth of Athens : and concluded with inferring 
that sentence of death ought to pass against 
him. How far the whole charge affected him 
is not easy to determine: it is certain that, 
amidst so much zeal and superstition as then 
reigned in Athens, he never durst openly op- 
pose the received religion, and was therefore 
forced to preserve an outward show of it ; but 
it is very probable, from the discourses he fre- 
quently held with his friends, that in his heart 
he despised and laughed at their monstrous 
opinions and ridiculous mysteries, as having 
no other foundation than the fables of the poets ; 
and that he had attained to the notion of the 
one. only true God, insomuch, that upon the 
account both of his belief of the Deity, and 
the exemplariness of his life, some have thought 
fit to rank him with the christian philosophers. 
As soon as the conspiracy broke out, the 
friends of Socrates prepared for his defence. 
Lycias, the most able orator of his time, brought 
him an elaborate discourse of his composing, 
wherein he had set forth the reasons and mea- 
sures of Socrates in their full force, and inter- 
spersed the whole with tender and pathetic 
strokes, capable of moving the most obdurate 
heart. Socrates read it with pleasure, and ap- 
proved it very much ; but, as it was more con- 
formable to the rules of rhetoric, than the senti- 
ments and fortitude of a philosopher, he told 
him frankly, that it did not suit him. Upon 
which Lycias having asked how it was possible 
to be well done, and at the same time not to 
suit him ? '^ In the same manner," said he, using, 
according to his custom, a vulgar comparison, 
" that an excellent workman might bring me 
magnificent apparel, or slioes e\s^b\Qvi^\^4.''5l^^ 
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gold, to which nothing would be wanting on 
his part, but which, however, wouldnot fit me." 
He persisted, therefore, inflexibly in the re- 
solution not to demean himself by begging suf- 
frages in the low, abject manner common at thkt 
time. He employed neither artifice nor the 
glitter of eloquence ; he had no recourse either 
to solicitation or entreaty ; he brought neither 
.bis wife nor children to incline the judges in 
his favour by their sighs and tears : neverthe- 
less, though he firmly refused to make use of 
any other voice but his own in his defence, and 
to appear before his judges in. the submissive 
posture of a suppliant, he did not behave in 
that manner out of pride, or contempt of the 
tribunal ; it was from a noble and intrepid assu 
ranee, resulting from greatness of soul, and the 
consciousness of his truth and innocence ; so 
.that his defence had nothing timorous or weak 
in it : his discourse was bold, manly, generous, 
.without passion, without emotion, full of the 
noble liberty of a philosopher, with no other 
.ornament than that of truth, and brightened 
universally with the character and language of 
innocence. Plato, who was present, trans- 
cribed it afterwards, and, without any additions, 
composed from it the work which he calls the 
Apology of Socrates, one of the most consum- 
mate master-pieces of antiquity. I shall here 
make an extract from it. 

Upon the day assigned, the proceedings com- 
menced in the usual forms ; the parties appear- 
ed before the judges, and Melitus spoke: the 
worse his cause, and the less provided it was 
,with proofs, the more occasion he had for ad- 
dress and art to cover its weakness ; he omit- 
: ted nothing that might render the adverse party 
edions; and instead o{ leasow^) N^ldch could 
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not bat fail him^ he substituted the delusive 
shine of a lively and pompous eloquence* So- 
crates, in observing that he could not tell what 
impression the discourse of his accusers might 
maJke upon thd judges, owns, that for his part 
he scarce knew himself, they had given such 
artful colouring and likelihood to their argu- 
ments, though there was not the least word of 
truth in all they had advanced. 

" I am accused of corrupting the youth, and 
of instilling dangerous maxims into them, as 
well in regard to the worship of the gods as the 
rules of government. You know, Athenians^ 
that I never made it my profession to teacb^ 
nOr can envy, however violent against me, re- 
proach me with having ever sold my instruc- 
tions. I have an undeniable evidence for me 
in this respect, which is my poverty. Always 
equally ready to communicate my thoughts 
either to the rich or poor, and to give them 
entire leisure to question or answer me, I lend 
myself to every one who is desirous of becoming 
virtuous ; and if, amongst those who hear me, 
there are any that prove either good iJhr bad, 
neither the virtues of the one, nor the vices of 
the other, to which I have not contributed, are 
to be ascribed to me. My whole employment 
is to persuade the young and old against too 
much love for the body, for riches, and all otheir 
precarious things, and against too little regard 
for the soul, which ought to be the object of Aeir 
affection. For I incessantly urge to you, that 
virtue does not proceed from riches ; but, on 
the contrary, riches from virtue ; and that all 
the other goods of human life, as well public as 
private, have their source in the same principle. 

'^ If to speak in this manner be to cormi;^! 
youth, I confess, Alheiiiaaa,^^\.\'5i3H^^g5aS3i> 
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and deserve to be punished. If what I say be 
not true, it is most easy to convict me of my 
falsehood. I see here a great number of my 
disciples ; they have only to appear. But per* 
haps the reserve and consideration for a mas- 
ter who has instracted them^ will prevent them 
from declaring against me; at least their fa- 
thers, brothers, and uncles, cannot as good re- 
lations and good citizens, dispense with their 
not standing forth to demand vengeance against 
the corrupter of their sons^ brothers, and ne- 
phews. But these are the persons who take 
^pon them my defence, and interest themselves 
in the success of my cause. 
. ' ^ Pass on me what sentence you plea,se, Athe- 
nians, but I can neither repent nor change my 
conduct ; I must not abandon or suspend a func- 
tion which God himself has imposed on me. 
Now he has charged me with the care of instruct- 
ing my fellow-citizens. If afti^ having faith? 
fully kept all the posts wherein I was placed by 
our generals at Potidaea, Amphipolis, and De* 
}ium, the fear of death should at this time make 
me abandon that in which the divme Providence 
hath placed me, by commanding me to pass my 
life in the study of philosophy for the instruction 
of myself and others ; this would be a most 
criminal desertion indeed, and make me highly 
worthy, of being cited before this tribunal as an 
impious man, who does not believe the gods. 
Should you resolve to acquit me ; for the future 
I should not hesitate to make answer, Athenians, 
I honour and love you ; but I shall choose rather 
to obey God than you, and to my last breath 
shall never renounce my philosophy, nor cease 
to exhort and reprove you according to my cus-> 
torn, by telling each of you vrhen you come in 
waj, 'My goodit\euA,wvdLC\XixfcXi^l^^is3kft^ 
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famons city in the worldfor wisdom and valour, 
are you not ashamed, to have no other thoughts 
than that of amassing wealth and of acquiring 
gipry, credit, and dignities, whilst you neglect 
the treasures of prudence, truth, and wisdom, 
and take no pains in rendering your soul as 
-good and perfect as it is capable of being?* 

" I am reproached with abject fear and meai^- 
ness of spirit for being so busy in imparting 
my advice to every one in private, and for hav- 
ing always avoided to be present in your as- 
semblies to give my counsels to my country. I 
think I have sufficiently proved my courage and 
fortitude both in the field, where I have borne 
arms with you, and in the senate, where I alone 
opposed the unjust sentence you pronounced 
against the ten captains, who had not taken up 
and interred the bodies of those who were killed 
and drowned in the sea-fight near the island 
Arginusae, and when, upon more than one oc- 
casion, I opposed the violent and cruel orders 
of the thirty tyrants. What is it then that has 
prevented me from appearing in your assem- 
blies? It is that dsemon, that voice divine, 
which you have so often heard me mention, and 
Melitus has taken so much pains to ridicule. 
That spirit has attached itself to me from mi 
infancy : it is a voice which I never heard bu 
when it would prevent me from persisting i 
something I have resolved ; for it never exhor 
me to undertake any thing : it is the same beii 
that has always opposed me when I would ha 
intermeddled in the afiairs of the republic, a 
that with the greatest reason ; for I should he 
been amongst the dead long ago had I been c 
cemed in the measures of the state, with 
efiecting any thing to the advantage of my 
or our country. Do nol \siiA \\. \W^ \ ^^^'s; 
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you, if I speak my thoughts without disguise, 
and with truth and freedom. Every man who ' 
would generously oppose a whole people, either 
amongst us or elsewhere, and who iiiflexibly 
applies himself to prevent the violation of the 
laws, and the practice of iniquity in a govern- 
ment, will never do so long with impunity. It is 
absolutely necessary for him who would contend 
for justice, if he has any thou^ts of living, to 
remain in a private station, and never to have 
any share in public affairs. 

" For the rest, Athenians, if in the extreme 
danger I now am, I do not imitate the behaviour 
of ^ose who upon less emergencies have im- 
plored and supplicated their judges with tears, 
and have brought forth their children, relations, 
and friends, it is not tiirough pride and obsti- 
nacy, or any contempt for you, but solely for 
your honour, and for that of the whole city. 
You should know, that there are amongst our 
citizens those who do not regard death as an 
^vil, and who give that name only to injustice 
and infamy. At my age, and with the reputa- 
tion, true or false, which I have, would it be 
consistent for me, after all the lessons I have 
^iven upon the contempt of death, to be afraid 
of it myself, and to belie in my last action all 
the principles and sentiments of my past life ? 

" But without speaking of my fame, ^hich I 
should extremely injure by such a conduct, I 
do not think it allowable to entreat a judge, 
nor to be absolved by supplications. He ought 
to be persuaded and convinced. The judge 
does not sit upon the bench to show favour, 
by violating the laws, but to do justice in con- 
forming to them. He does not swear to dis* 
charge with impunity whom he pleases, but to 
•do justice where it is due ; \\e ou^Ht not, there- 
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fore, to accustom you to peijury, nor you 16 
suffer yourselves to be accustomed to do it ; 
for, in so doing, both the one ietnd the other of 
us equally injure justice ^nd religion, and both 
are criminals. 

** Do not, therefore, expect from me, Athe- 
nians, that I should have recourse amongst you 
to means \vhich I believe neither honest nor 
lawful, especially upon this occasion, wherein 
I am accused of impiety by Melitus ; for, if I 
should influence you by my prayers, and there- 
by induce you to violate your oaths, it would 
be undeniably evident, that I teach you not to' 
believe in ibe gods ; and even defending and 
justifying myself, should furnish my adversaries 
ivith anus against me, and prove that I believe 
no divinity. But I am very far from such evil 
thoughts : I am more convinced of the existence 
of God than my accusers; and so convinced, 
that I abandon myself to God and you, that 
you may judge of me as you shall deem best 
for yourselves and me/' 

Socrates pronounced this discourse with a 
firm and intrepid tone ; his air, his action, his 
visage, expressed nothing of the accused : he 
seemed the master of his judges, from the as- 
surance and greatness of soul with which he 
spoke, without, however, losing any thing of 
the modesty, natural to him. But how slight 
soever the proofs were against him, the faction 
was powerful enough to find him guilty. There 
was the form of a process against him, and his 
irreligion was the pretence upon which it was 
grounded, but his death was certainly a con- 
certed thing. His Steady uninterrupted course 
of obstinate virtue, which had made him in many 
cases appear ^gular, and oppose whatever he 
thought illegal or unjust, \n^wA» «ss:^ x^'^wi^ 
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to times or petdons^ liad proowed bim a great 
deal of envy and ill-will. 

By his titst sentence liie judges only declafed 
Sociates guflty ; but wbcfn, by hk answf^r, he 
appeared to appeal from their tr(bt»ittl to tbftt 
c^ justice and posterity ; wben^ testead ^ef con- 
fessing himself guilty, he ddmimdfed -Te^wfds 
and h<mours from the state, ttie judges were so 
very much offended, that they oan^hunned him 
to drink hemlock, a method of esre<mtion tfaeli 
in use amongst them. 

Socrates receiyed this sentence wi4h Ac ut^ 
most composure. ApoUedo^is, otie of -ids -dis- 
ciples, launching out into bitter krreotiyes imd 
Ifittnentations Aat his tnasler should die wiuh 
cent: ** What," replied Soowttes, witb m, smile, 
** would you have me die {[tiiHy t MeUlus and 
Anytus may kill, but they cannot hurt ae.''* 

After his sentence he still continued vAih the 
same serene and ititrepifl aspect w&tii which he 
had long enforced yirtHe and held tynurts in 
awe. When he entered Insrpsison, li^cb now 
became the residence of virtue and piobitgr,fais 
friends followed him thither, luid ^ontimied to 
visit him during theiafSdrral betfre^i his c^b* 
demnation and death, which lasted for Uiirty 
days. The cause of that I<m|; dela^ was, the 
Athenians sent every year a ship to the isle of 
Delos, to offer certain sac^^ces, and it vras 
prohibited to put any person to death in the 
city from the time the priest of Apollo had 
crowned the poop of his vessel ai^'a signal <^ its 
departure, till tibe same vessel should return ; 
so that sentence having beihg passed up<m So- 
crates the day after that ceremcmy began, it was 

* LjeoD was ftlto aseodaled m^ kv|\3a& «nd HdiCiM ib'«i* 
dm%foanng to convict Uiia iWustxVoiWk di«nit\«t ^\ib!^«:^«^ 
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necessary to defer tbe execution of it for thirty 
days, cluBttg ttie coatinuaDce of this voyage. 

In tbis long interval deatb had suJOicient opr 
portunities to present itself before his eyes ip 
all its teciorsy and to put hi3 constancy to the 
poroof, not o«ly by the severe rigour of a dwgeo»y 
smd the irons upon his legs, bat by the continual 
prospect and cruel expectatioii of an event to 
\rluch nature is always abhorrent. In this, sad 
condition he did not cease to enjoy that pro- 
fo^ad tranquillity of mind which his friends had 
always admired in him» He entertained them 
with the same temper he had always expressed; 
and €rito observes, that die evening before his 
death he slept a9 peaceably as at any other 
time. He composed also an hymn in honour 
of ApoUo and Piajaa, and turned one of ^Esop's 
fables into verse. 

The d^y beiibre, or the same, day, that the i^p 
was to arrive from Delos, the return of which 
was to be followed by th^ death of Socrates, 
Crito, his* intimate friend, came to him early in 
the morning to let him know that bad newsi ; 
and, at ithe $ame time, that it depended only 
upon himself to quit the prison ; that the gaoler 
was gained ; that he would find the doors open> 
and offered him a safe retreat in Thessaly . So- 
crates laughed at this proposal, and asked, whe- 
ther he knew any place of Attica where people 
did not die ? Crito urged the thing very seriously^ 
and pressed him to tai^e advantage of so precious 
an opportunity, adding argument upon argu- 
ment to induce his consent, and to engage Mm 
to resolve upon his escape : without mention- 
ing the inconsolable grief he should suffer for 
the death of such a friend, how should he sup- 
p€fft the jreproaches of axL mlimt^ q^^^^s^^^^^^ 
winM helieve that it v^a:^m\5^ ^wi^xV^^^ws**^ 
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saved him^ but that he would not sacrifice a 
small part of his wealth for that purpose : can 
the people ever be persuaded that so wise a 
man as Socrates would not quit his prison when 
be might do it with all possible security ? Per- 
baps he might fear to expose his friends^ or to 
occasion the loss of their fortunes^ or even of 
their lives or liberty : — ought there to be any 
^ing more dear and precious to them than the 
preservation of Socrates? Even strangers them- 
selves dispute that honour with them^ many of 
whom have come expressly with considerable 
*^ums of money to purchase his escape^ and de- 
clare, that they should think themselves highly 
honoured to receive him amongst them, and to 
supply him abundantly with all he should have 
occasion for: ought he to abandon himself ta 
enemies who have occasioned his being con- 
'demned unjustly, and can he think it allowable 
to betray his own cause ? It is not essential to 
bis goodness and justice to spare his fellow- 
citizens the guilt of innocent blood : but if all 
these motives cannot alter him, and he is not 
concerned in regard to himself, can he be in- 
sensible to the interests of his children ? — In 
what a condition does he leave them ; and can 
he forget the father, to remember only the phi- 
losopher? 

Socrates, after having heard him with atten- 
tion, praised his zeal, and expressed his grati- 
tude ; but before he could give into his opinion, 
was for examining whether it was just for him 
to depart out of prison without the consent of 
the Athenians. The question therefore is, to 
know whether a man condemned to die, though 
unjnstiY, can without a crime escape from jus- 
tice and the laws 1 Soctate^ \i«\di ^^V \\. ^^^ 
i/nst; and, thetefoie, i\o\>Vf x^^w^^^\ft^^«:%^ 
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from prison. He reverenced the laws of his 
country^ and resolved to obey themin allthiags^ 
even iu his death. 

At length the fatal ship returned to Athens^ 
which was in a mwner the signal for the death 
of Socrates. The next day all his friends, ex- 
cept Plato^ who wals sick, repaired to the prison 
early in the morning. The gaoler desired them 
to wait a little, because the eleven magistrates 
(who had the direction of the prisons) were at 
that time sigjiifying to the prisoner that he. was 
to di^ tho aam0 d^y. Presently after they ca- 
tered, and found Socrates, whose chains had been 
taken off, sitting by Xaoitif^pe, bis wife, who 
held one of his children in her arms. As soon 
ais she perceived them, setting up great cries, 
fuobhing, ^od teanng her £ai£e and hair, s^ made 
tiie {Hison resound with her complaints ; Oh, 
my d^ar Socnutes ! your friends are come to 
see you for the Jast tim^ ! He desired she migh£ 
b^ i^kea away, and she was immediately car- 
noid home. 

Saci^site^ l^assed the rest of the dag: with his 
faonds, and idtscoursed with them with his usual 
^^erfulne^ iipd tcsoiquiUity. The subject of 
!Benv€^a^«0ii was the mo»t impartBnt, but adapt- 
ed to tfie present conjuncture; that is to say, 
the iiipunQfltalj^y of the so^. What gave occa- 
sions^ tdftis dkcou>rse was, a questiiOQ intro- 
daoed ina manner by chance, whether a true 
plijiQSppbec wght noA to desire, and take pains 
to (die 9 This proposition, taken too literally, 
implied an iOpioion, that a philosopher mi^it 
kUl himself. Socrates shews that nothing is 
more lU^jusi Ihan this notion ; and that man, 
appcartainio^ to God, who focmod and placed 
him with his ^owiU hand in the place he posses- 
sea^ .Qsmn9t abandon ^ mvV^^il^e^^^^s&^^^Sss^^ 

2 c ^ 
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nor depart from life without his order. What 
is it then that can induce a philosopher to en- 
tertain this love for death ? It can be only the 
hope of that happiness which he expects in ano- 
ther life; and that hope can be founded only 
upon the opinion of the soul's immortality. 

Socrates employed the last day of his life 
in entertaining his friends upon this great and 
important subject; from which conversation 
Plato's admirable dialogue, entitled. The Phse- 
don, is wholly taken. He explaiod to bis friends 
all die arguments for believing the soul inmior* 
tal,, and refutes all the objections against it^ 
which are very near the same as are made at 
this day. 

When Socrates had done speaking, Crito de- 
Aired him to give him and the rest of his Mends 
his last instructions in regard to his children 
and other affitirs, that by executing them they 
might have the consolaticm of doing him some 
pleasure. '^ I shall recommend nothing to your 
this day," replied Socrates, " more than I have 
already done, which is, to take care of your- 
selves. You cannot do yourselves a greater 
service, nor do me and my family a greater plea- 
sure." Crito having asked him afterwards, in 
what manner he thought fit to be buried ? ** As 
you please," said Socrates, " if you can lay hold 
of me, and I not escape out of ypur hands* 
At the same time, loolung on his frjyends with 
a smile, I can never pursuade Ciito, that So- 
crates is he who converses with you, and dis- 
poses the several parts of his discourse, for he 
always imagines that I am what he is going to 
see dead in a little* while; he confounds me 
with my carcase, and therefore asks me bow I 
would be interred. In fiuiahing these words, 
herose up, andwenttoba\\i<bWaaf5\im^0QaeE^ 
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ber adjoining. After he came oat of the bath, 
his children were brought to him^ for he had 
three, two very little, and the other grown up. 
He spoke to them for some time, gave his orders 
to the women, who took care of diem, and then 
dismissed them. Being ret^umed into his cham« 
ber he laid himself down upon his bed. 

The servant of the eleven entered at the same 
instant, and having informed him, that the time 
for driidLing the hemlock was come, (which was 
at sun-set,) the servant was so much afflicted 
with sorrow, that he turned his back and fell a 
weeping. •' See," said Socrates, •* the good 
heart of this man, since my imprisonment he has 
often come to see me, and to converse with me; 
he is more worthy than all his fellows : how 
heartily the poor man weeps for me ! This is a 
remarkable example, and might teach those ia 
an office of this kind how they ought to behave 
to ail prisoners, but more especially to persons 
of merit, when they are so unhappy as to fall 
into their hands. The &tal cup was brought. 
Socrates asked what it was necessary for him ta 
do? " Nothing more," replied the servant, " than 
as soon as you have drank off the draught, to 
walk about till you find your legs grow weary, 
and afterwards to lie down upon your bed." He' 
took the cup without any emotion, or change 
in his colour or countenance; and regarded the 
man with a steady and assured look : " Well,'* 
said he, ^^ what say you of this drink ; may one 
make a libation out of it?" Upon being told 
that there was only enough for one dose : " At 
least," continued he, ** we may say our prayers 
to the gods, as it is our duty, and implore them 
to make our exit from this world and our last 
stage happy, which is what I most ardentlY he^ 
ofibem. After having 6\jo\jeii^^%^ n^^\.^^^ V^ 
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kept silence for some time, and then drank off 
tiie whole draught with an amazing tranquillity 
and serenity of aspect not to be expressed or 
conceived. 

Till then his friends^ with great violence to 
themselves, had refrained from tears^ but after 
he had drank the potion they were ho longer 
their own masters, and wept abundantly . Apol- 
dorus, who had been in tears during almost 
the whole conversation, began then to raise great 
cries, and to lament with such excessive grief 
as pierced the hearts of all who were preheat. 
Socrates alone remained unmoved, and even 
reproved his friends, though with his usual 
mildness and good-nature. *^ What are you 
doing V said he to them. '^ I wonder at joxi I 
-^Oh! what i& become of your virtue? Was 
it not for this I sent away the women, that 
they might not &11 into these weaknesses? for 
I have always heard say, that we ou^t t4» die 

r^aceably, and blessing tihe gods. Be at ease> 
beg you, and shew more constancy and r^o* 
lution.'^ He then obliiged them to restrain their 
tears. 

In the mean time he kept walking £o and fro; 
and when he found his legs grow w^ary, he lay 
down upon his hack, as he had been directed. 

The poison then operated more and more. 
When Socrates found it begaa to gain upon the 
heart, uncovering his face^ which had been 
covered, without douht to prevent any tiling 
from disturbing htm in his la^t moment, '^ Crito," 
said he, ^' we owe a cock to ^Esculapius ; dis- 
chjeirge that vow for me, and pray do not forget 
it.'' Soon after which he breathed his last. 
Crito went to his body, and closed his mouth 
aud eyes. Such was the end of Socrates, in 
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the first year of the ninety-fifth Olympiad, and 
the seventieth of his age. 

It was not till some time after the death of 
,this great man, that the people of Athens per- 
ceived their mistake, and began to repent of it ; 
their hatred being satisfied, their prejudices 
expired, and time having given them an oppor- 
tunity for reflection, the notorious injustice. of 
the sentence appeared in all its horrors. No^ 
-thing was heard throughout the city but dis- 
courses in favour of Socrates. The Academy,* 
tb^ Lycaeum,t private houses, » public walks, 
JWd marketrplace, still seemed to re-^echo the 
sound of his loved voice. /* Here/' said tbej^ 
'^ he formed our youth, and taught our childr^ 
to love their country, and to honour their pa- 
rents. In this place he gave us his admirable 
lessons, and sometimes made us seasonable 
reproaches, to engage us more warmly in the 
pursuit of virtue. Alas ! how have w© reward- 
ed him for such important services V Athens 
was in universal mourning and consternation. 
The schools were shut up, and all exercises 
suspended. The accusers were called to ac- 
count for the innocent blood they had caused to 
be shed. Melitus was condemned to die, and 
the rest banished. Plutarch observes, that all 
those who had any share in this black calumny 
were in such abomination amongst the citizens^ 
that no one would give them fire, answer them 

* The Academia was a planted enclosure near Athens, belong- 
ing to Academus, from whom it borrowed its name.— Plato deli- 
vered his philosophical discourses in this groTe, and Irom this alt 
places devoted to the purpoMS of learning have been denominated - 
Academies. 

f Aristotle taught in the Lyc»um, which was an agreeable spot 
near the banks of the Ih'ssus in Attica ; and from bis habit of hold* 
'^P^'^^'^^cal conversatiom w\i^t '<Rtii!k^%^^>)X'^^ ^\)!^MNiK«hw 
Aif%//ow«fs were called peri]^tiedcft« 
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imy questioB, nor ga sita ike same batli with 
them, and had the place cleaned where they 
had bathed, lest they should be poUuted by 
touching it, which drove them into such despair, 
that many of them killed themselves. 

The Athenians, not contented with having 
punished his accusers, caused a statve of brass 
to be erected to him, of the workmanship of the 
celebrated Lysippas, and placed it in one of 
Hie most conspicuous parts of the city. Their 
respect and gratitude rose even to a rel^ous 
veneratitm ; they dedicated a chapel to him, as 
to a hero and a demi-god, which tkey called the 
CSiapet ei Soeiatei^. 
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